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ARDON — is  a  term  but  little  ufed  in  the  pre- 
lent  improved  ftate  of  farriery,  and  but  little 
known,  except  to  the  few  remaining  praftitioners 
of  the  old  fchool,  who  are  gradually  becoming 
almoft  as  obfolete  as  the  word  itfelf.  A  jardon 
was  the  name  given  to  any  callous  enlargement  on 
the  outfideof  either  hock,  proceeding  from  blows, 
or  by  kicks  from  other  horfes ;  although  they 
more  frequently  arife  from  fudden  turns  or  twifts 
in  too  fhort  a  compafs,  or  being  too  violently 
thrown  upon  their  haunches  in  the  manege,  or  elfe- 
whcre.  In  flight  afiPeftions,  they  are  not  always 
produQive  of  pain  or  lamenefs;  and  if  properly 
attended  to  upon  their  firft  appearance,  arc  fome- 
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times  reduced  and  obliterated  without  any  future 
ill  efFcQ.  Powerful  repellents,  and  (Irengthening. 
embrocations,  are  the  moft  efficacious  applications. 
Blistkring  firft,  and  firing  afterwards,  have  beem 
the  ufual  practice.  It  is,  however,  certain  they 
are,  in  general,  too  haflily  adopted.  Daily  fo- 
mentations of  hot  vinegar,  followed  by  a  itrong 
embrocation  of  extraft  of  Saturn,  and  campho- 
rated fpirits,  might  probably  prevent  the  neceffity 
for  cither. 

JAUNDICE. — The  jaundice    is  a  diforder  to 
which  quadrupeds  are  fubject  as  well  as  the  human 
fpecies;  and  notwithflanding  the  difference  in  the 
formation  of  each,  it  originates  in  a  fimilar  caufe 
with  one  as  with  the  other.     When   horses  are  at- 
tacked with  it,  they  are  faid  to  have  the  yellows;, 
which  name  italfo  goes  by  with  farmers  and  country 
praBitioncrs,  when  it  is  obferved  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance among  what  they  term  ^'  the  cow  cattle." 
It  proceeds  from  a  partial  and  imperfect  fecretion^ 
or  temporary  obftrudion  of  the  gall  thrcKigh    the 
biliary   dud,    which   being   compulfively   regurgi- 
tated, diffufes  a  tinge  of  its  property  through  every 
part   of  the   fyftem,  eonftituting  the  diftinguifhing 
appearance    from    which   the   diforder   derives    its 
name.     When  proceeding  from  this  caufe,  and  a 
proper  mode  of  treatment  is  adopted  in  the  earliefl: 
inftance,  but  little  trouble  is  known  to  follow,  and 
a  certain   cure  is    foon  obtained;  but   fhould   ta« 
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bercles  in,  or  a  fchirrofity  of,  the  liver,  or  an-  in- 
duration of  its  collateral  glandular  parts,  have 
proved  the  caufe,  more  patience,  time,  and  medi- 
cal perfeverance,  will  be  required,  before  a  perfe6l 
cure  can  be  expeded  or  obtained. 

The  leading  fymptoms  of  this  diforder  in  a 
JioRSE  are,  a  dulnefs  of  the  head  and  debility  of 
the  body,  heavinefs  about  the  eyes,  head  hanging 
drowfily  in  the  manger,  lofs  of  appetite,  pulfe 
both  languid  and  low,  a  laborior.s  refpiration,  and 
daijy  redutlion  of  fiefh.  Soon  after  thefe  fymp- 
toms fucceffively  come  on,  they  are  followed  by  a 
yellownefs  of  the  infide  of  the  eye-lids,  the  lips, 
the  tongue,  and  the  bars  of  the  mouth ;  even  the 
urine  is  of  a  faffVon  colour.  In  this  ftate,  from 
an  evident  deficiency  in  the  correfponding  fecre- 
tions,  and  a  proportional  inaclion  of  the  de- 
pendent emun{?tories,  nature  becomes  univerfally 
overcharged,  and  labours  under  the  PiUggifh  debility 
already  defcribed.  Bracken,  who  underftood  this 
diforder  perfedly,  and  defcribed  it  moil  accu- 
rately, plainly  perceived,  the  certainty  of  cure  <ie- 
pended  entirely  upon  removing  fuch  obflradions 
as  foon  as  poffible  after  their  iirft  appearance,  be- 
fore the  diforder  had  made  any  progrefs  towards  in- 
veteracy or  long  (landing :  to  effect  which,  he  ju- 
dicioufly  recommends  purgatives,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  English  sapfron  and  Turkey 
rhubarb,  *Tis  true,  the  great  eiBcacy  of  the  dif- 
B  2  ferent 
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fcrent  preparations  of  mercury,  as  deobstruent'Tj 
%vas  not  fo  well  known  in  his  time,  as  at  the  preient 
moment,  or  the  mercurius  dulcis  would  have 
been  introdnced  as  a  powerful  alTiftant  upon  the 
occafion.  Proceeding  in  a  fcientific  difquifition  of 
the  difordcr,  he  recommends  hepatic  dcobftruents, 
with  foap,  fait  of  tartar,  turmeric,  foap  of  tartar, 
and  filings  of  iron,  fully  convinced,  as  he  fays,  of 
their  efficacy,  after  the  moft  fatisfaftory  and  re- 
peated trials. 

Upon  the   fubjeft  he  obferves,  ''  The  foap   of 
tartar.  Sec,  operates  powerfully  upon  the  obftruc- 
lions  in  the  liver,    which   are   the    caufe   of    the 
jaundice,  and  help  to  carry  ofFthe  offending  mat- 
ter bv  urine.     And  as  the  term  diuretic  is  oftener 
ufed  than  undcrftood,  I   Ihall   give   the  reader  a 
Ihort  account   of  the  operation  of  diuretics.     Un- 
der  the  term   diuretic   may  be  comprehended    all 
thofe  medicines  whofe  mod  remarkable  properties 
appear  in  their  increafing  the  difcharge  by  urine, 
or  which  are  fuppofcd  to   have  any  power  in  re- 
moving obilruftions  of  the  urinary  glands,  or  paf-^ 
fages,  from  what   caufe   foever,  whether  huynours^ 
gravely  or  other    offending   matter.     And   in   this 
view,  diuretics  come  under  thcfc  following  kinds; 
to  wit,  they  are  either  fuch  as  foften  and  lubricate 
the  fibres  compofing  the  urinary  glands  and  canals, 
bv  which  they    yield  and  relax  into   their  due  di- 
meniions   and    capacities,  of  which   kinds   are    all 

emollients 
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emollients  already  explained;  or  they  are  fiich  as, 
by  their  attenuating  and  deterfive  properties,  rarify 
and  thin  vifcous  or  flimy  humours,  and  adhere  or 
carry  them  along  the  pafTages:  or,  again,  they 
muft  be  fuch  as  have  a  power  of  fo  altering  the 
crafis  or  mixture  of  the  humours,  as  to  fit  thofe 
to  pafs  which  could  not  get  through  before;  and 
of  this  kind  is  the  foap  of  tartar^  as  well  as  ail  tlie 
tribe  of  lixivials  and  Jixed  falls," 

Gentle  deobstruents,  which  additionally  excite 
the  fecretion,  and  promote  the  difcharge  of  urine, 
are  known  to  acl  upon  the  motion  as  well  as  the 
property  of  the  blood,  by  ftimulating  the  folids, 
and  quickening  their  vibrations,  thereby  increafing 
the  blood's  velocity,  and  promoting  its  attenua- 
tion. Hence  it  is,  thofe  diuretics  recommended  by 
Bracken  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  this,  and  fuch 
other  diforders  as  originate  in  fluggifli  vifcid  ha- 
bits, where  the  blood  becomes  too  adhefive  for 
regular  circulation.  He  is'  of  opinion,  ''  ThiM 
the  JAUNDICE  in  horses  moftly  proceeds  from  a 
diminution  or  decay  of  the  animal  falts  contained 
in  the  blood,  and  therefore  the  addition  of  fuch 
kind  of  falts  muft  reftore  the  creature  to  foundnefs 
of  body."  He  alfo  fays,  "  he  is  fully  perfuaded 
that  Caflile  foap^  diftblved  in  white  wine,  or  even 
in  beer,  will  cure  the  diforder  in  its  earlieft  ftage  ; 
and  that  thofe  who  may  be  inclined  to  try  it  upon  a 
jiORSE  in  the  ydlozvs^  may  mix  an  ounce  in  two 
^  3  qua  ts 
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quarts  of  beer,  and  give  it  at  four  times,  a  pint  a 
day,  either  warm  or  cold^  letting  the  horfe  have 
exercife;  for  the  jaundice  occafions  a  fluggifh 
lazinefs  in  either  man  or  beaft,  therefore  exercife 
is  proper  to  hinder  the  fluids  from  forming  pre- 
ternatural cohefions,  which  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  diftemper." 

However  right  he  may  have  been  in  his  opinion 
and  praftice,  in  the  lefs  enlightened  time  in  which 
he  wrote,  (two  thirds  of  a  century   fince,)  it  may 
be  reafonably  prefumed,  that  the  many   great  and 
aftonifliing   improvements    in    chemiftry,  and    dif- 
coveries  in  medicine,  have  thrown  fome  new  lights 
upon  the  cure  of  this,  as  well  as  of  many   other 
diforders,  the  caufes  of  which  are  not  obfcured  by 
the  leaft  mid  of  ambiguity.      It  is  not  only  clearly 
afcertained,  but  generally  known,  that  the  jaundice 
in  horfes  (if  attended  to  upon    the  firft  appearance 
of    bilious    regurgitation,  before    the    obftruClions 
are  become  rigidly  permanent,  conftituting  an  in- 
duration   of    the   liver   or   glands)    fubmits    to    a 
courfe  of  mild    mercurial  purging   balls  properly 
adminiftered;  followed  by   a  few  alteratives,  com- 
pofed  of  XTiiiops  MiNEiiAi,  iucorporatcd  with  thc 

PECTORAL  CORDIAL    BALL.        ScC   Lift  of    MeDICINES 

at  the  End  of  the  Work. 

JAWS    Knotted. — Tumefa6lions      under    the 
jaws   of  horfesj  for  want    of  a  more   technical  or 

fcientifie 
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fcietitific  definition,  gave  rife  to  the  fublime  term 
of    knotted  jaws ;    which,    however,    tends    to    no 
dillin61ion,  or   to    any   particular  defcription ;  al- 
though tumors   may  be  frequently  found  there  of 
different    kinds,    produced   by,     or   arifing    from, 
many  different  eaufes.     Temporary    tumefaftions 
of  the   glands  may  originate   in  cold,  and  fome- 
times   as   fuddenly  difappear  upon    a   perfeH   re- 
covery   from    the   caufe.       Inflammatory    tumors 
form  thefe,  as   upon   the  attack  of  the  strangles, 
or  from  a  foulnefs   and  vifcidity  of  the  blood;  in 
cither  of  which,  relief  can  only   be    obtained   by 
fpeedily   promoting   fuppuration.      Glandular    tu- 
mors fometimes  form  thefe,  become  indurated  and 
ftationary,  never  producing  pain  or  inconvenience 
during  the  life  of  the  Iiorfe.     Others,  of  a  much 
more  critical  and  dangerous  defcription,  make  their 
appearance   there  alfo,   and   are  the  certain  prog- 
noflic   of    FARCY    GjLANDERs.       Some   profelFional 
knowledge,  and  judicious  difcrimination,  is  abfo- 
lutely   necelTary,  to    diftinguifh  between   one  and 
the  other  in  the  firfl  inftance,  the  better  to  regulate 
(if  neceffary)  the   mode  of  treatment  in  the  next. 
In  all  fuTiple   tumors  arifing  from  cold,  local  cir- 
cumflances,  or   temporary    inconvenience,   hot  fo- 
mentation daily,  with  a  fponge  or  flannel  dipt  in  a 
dccoftion  of  aromatic  garden-  herbs,  and  afterwards 
kept  in  a  Hate  of  equal  temperature  with  a  double 
flannel  and  hood,  will  be   found  to  expedite   obli- 
teration, by  promoting  an  early  and  plentiful  dif- 
B  4  char<^c 
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charge  from  the  noftrils.  All  fwellings  under  the 
jaws  which  are  painful  upon  preffure,  indicate  a 
tendency  to  fuppuration,  which  cannot  be  too  foon 
promoted  by  fuch  ftimulative  poultices  as  may  be 
thought  mod  applicable  to  the  purpofe. 

IMPOSTHUME.— Animpofthumeisthatkind 
of  inflammatory  enlargement,  or  fwelling,  which 
terminates  in  a  formation  of  matter,  produced  by 
an  effort  of  Nature  to  relieve  herfelf  from  fome 
offending  morbidity  under  which  {lie  labours.  Its 
progrefs  will  be  found  under  the  head  Abscess,  with 
which  it  is  fynonymous,  and  where  the  danger  of 
attempting  repulfion  is  fully  explained, 

IMPERP^ECTIONS.— The  term,  fo  far  as  it 
is  applied  to  horfes,  implies  little  more  than  what 
is  to  be  feen  under  the  different  heads  of  Blemishes 
and  Defects.  A  horfe  may  be  very  found,  hand- 
fome,  and  valuable,  yet  he  may  have  imperfcBiom 
not  arifing  from,  or  originating  in,  hltmijlits ;  as 
Well  as  not  amounting  to  what  is  meant  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  idea  of  defeats.  Imperfedions  may 
be  confidered  as  flight  drawbacks  upon  excellence, 
which,  although  they  do  not  very  confiderably  re- 
duce the  intrinfic  value  of  the  horfe,  yet  he  would  be. 
much  better  without  them;  as  warmth  or  violence 
of  temper,  when  put  into  aQion  with  any  other  horfe 
in  company;  fhying  or  flarting,  either  in  meeting 
or  pafling  a  carriage;  uneafy  and  refllefs  in  mounts 
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iiig  or  difmounting;  aukwardnefs  in  the  gait  of 
any  particular  leg,  although  it  may  not  impede  the 
velocity  of  action. 

INJECTIONS.-^Many  medical  folutions  and 
lotions  are  fo  called;  though  the  word  more  pro- 
perly  applies  only  to  fuch  compofitions  as  are  pre- 
pared Iplely  for  the  purpofe  of  being  conveyed  bv 
means  of  an  inltrument,  called  a  long-necked  [y- 
ringe,  (formed  of  either  ivory  or  pewter.)  into 
fuch  remote  cavities,  or  finufes,  as  may  be  formed 
by  accident,  impofthume,  or  difeafe,  in  any  part 
of  the  body. 

INTERFERE.— A  horfe  was  formerly  faid  to 
interfere,  when  one  fctlock-joint  received  an  injury 
in  a6lion,  by  a  cui  or  blow  from  the  foot  of  the 
other  leg.  The  term,  however,  is  completely  out 
of  ufe ;  and  a  horfe  fubjeft  to  this  defctl  is  now  fiiid 
to  cut.     See  Cutting, 

JOCKEY. — This  term,  in  its  particular  and  mod 
confined  fignification,  implies  the  perfon  who  ac- 
tually rides  a  horfe  for  PLATE,  MATCH,  SUBSCRIPTION, 
SWEEPSTAKES,  or  any  other  prize;  but  cuftom  and 
provincial  forms  have  been  productive  of  local 
deviations.  To  fay  in  one  diftritl,  that  any  man 
is  "  a  good  jockey,''  means  no  more,  than  that  he 
is  a  good  horseman.  In  another,  to  fay  he  is 
^'  quite   A  JOCKEY,"  is   to  communicate   an  idea, 

that 
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that  he  is  very  little,  if  any^  better  than  a  fwindlefj 
and  exceedingly  well  qualified  to  jockey  any  per- 
fon  with  whom  he  has  a  trading  tranladion.  Horse- 
dealers,  till  within  the  laft  half  century,  pafTed 
iinder  the  regular  denornination  of  jockies  in  every 
market  town  and  country  fair  in  the  kingdom; 
from  which  indefinite  defcription  they  are  now 
relieved  by  the  kind  intention  of  his  Majefty's 
Minifters,  who  have  fince  stamped  them  with  a 
badge  of  profeffional  dignity,  and  enjoined  an 
annual  pecuniary  contribution  for  the  diftinftion. 

Jockey,  in  the  prefent  univerfal  acceptation  of 
the  word  with  the  fuperior  claffes  of  fociety,  as 
well  as  the  fporting  world  at  large,  is  applied 
merely  to  the  riders  of  running  horses;  upon 
the  prevailing  fuperiority  of  whofe  fpeed,  and  the 
untainted  integrity  of  the  jockies  who  are  entrujled 
to  regulait  that  speed,  immenfe  fums  annually 
depend.  Where  fo  much  unlimited  confidence  is 
rcpofed,  it  is  almofl  natural  to  conclude,  an  ade- 
quate ii^Lcgrity  would  be  infured.  Time,  that 
unerring  monitor,  and  invariable  criterion  of  truth, 
has  long  lince  dcraonftrated  the  fallacy  of  fuch 
philofophic  and  philanthropic  expetlation ;  the 
depravity  of  human  nature  has  fo  repeatedly  ren- 
dered the  experiment  abortive,  that  numbers,  upon 
the  llroke  of  whofe  zvhip^  or  the  regulation  of 
t\jhofe  rein^  thoufands  upon  thoufands  were  fre- 
quently  depending,    have   finiihed   the    career   of 

life, 
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life,  without  a  garmc7it^  without  zjliilling^  with- 
out the  common  necefTaries  of  life,  and  without  one 
friendly  finger  of  commiferation  to  clofe  the  eye 
of  contrite  mifery,  at  the  tremendous  moment  of 
paffing  that  "  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller 
returns;"  while  many  other  profeffors  of  the  fame 
art  die  poffeffed  of  an  immenfity  of  property. 
Whether  one  has  been  more  fortunate  than  another 
in  always  being  on  the  right  fide,  or  more  fortu- 
nate in  efcaping  deteUion^  it  is  not  the  privilege  or 
intent  of  thefe  pages  to  explore;  fuffice  it,  there- 
fore, to  obferve,  that  the  honor,  probity,  and 
perfonal  integrity  of  a  jockey,  fhould,  like  the 
VIRTUE  of  a  WOMAN,  be  not  only  pure,  but  un- 
fufpefted.  Although  it  is  well  known  large  for- 
tunes have  been  acquired  by  fome  individuals  inti- 
mately and  fecretly  conne6ted  with  the  turf  and 
its  dependencies,  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  jockies, 
and  their  numerous  tmijfaries^  fhould  accumulate 
Wealth,  unlefs  a  very  confiderable  proportion  of 
certainty  was  invariably  annexed  to  the  fpeculation. 
See  HoRSE  Racing,  Turf,  and  Training. 

JOCKEY  CLUB— is  a  fporting  eftablifliment 
of  the  higher  order,  originally  inftituted,  and  ftill 
held,  at  Nev/market,  compofed  of  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  the  moft  diftinguifhed  fporting 
charafters  in  the  kingdom,  who  are  eleded  by 
ballot,  for  the  better  exclufion  of  fuch  as  may  be 
thought  improper  perfons  to  be  admitted  members 
©f    fo   honorable    and  eminent  a  fociety.       The 

Jockey 
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Jockey  Club,  in  their  colle6live  capacity,  are  con- 
lidered  the  only  fupreme  court  to  which  any 
SRORTING  APPEAL  can  bc  niadc ;  and  their  award  or 
dccifion  is  abided  by  as  final,  whenever  folicited. 
All  tranra6lions  within  the  olBcial  departments  of 
the  Stewards,  the  Keeper  of  the  Match  Book, 
the  Judge,  and  every  fubordinate,  is  regulated  by 
a  fyftem  of  invariable  punQuality,  equal  to  the 
firfl:  offices  in  the  vState  ;  in  confirmation  of  w^hich, 
the  following  are  introduced  as  well  worthy  of 
being  known  and  admired  (for  the  equity  of  their 
adoption)  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

RULES  AND  ORDERS. 

Respecting  Riders. — Every  perfon  who  fhall 
ride  at  Newmarket  for  plate,  sweepstakes,  or 
MATCH,  fhall  be  obliged  to  weigh  when  he  comes 
in,  allowing  two  pounds  above  the  weight,  and  no 
more.  Every  rider  who  fliall  negleCl  to  obey  this 
refolution,  is  guilty  of  contempt  of  the  orders  of 
this  Club,  and  fliall  be  difqualiiied  from  riding 
hereafter  at  Newmarket;  unlefs  any  gentleman, 
or  his  rider,  fhall  declare,  before  flarting,  that  the 
rider  is  above  the  weight  allowed  of  by  the  afore- 
faid  relblution. 

Forfeits. — The  forfeits  of  all  bets  fhall  be  paid 
according  to  the  proportion  in  which  the  principals 
compromife  their  matches. 

Members 
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Members  of  the  Coffee  House. — Any  perfon 
defirous  of  being  admitted  into  the  Coffee  Room, 
Newmarket,  muft  be  propofcd  by  a  Member  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  and  his  name  pat  over  the  chimney 
and  door  the  day  before  he  is  to  be  ballotted 
for;  that  there  muft  be  at  leall  twelve  Members 
prefent  at  the  ballot,  and  three  black  balls  ex- 
clude. 

Horses  entered  for  Two  or  more  Prizes. — 
The  owner  of  every  horfe,  <&:c.  entered  to  run  for 
tzvo  or  more  prizes  on  the  fame  day,  fliali,  for  the 
future,  be  obliged  to  declare  to  the  Keeper  of  the 
Match  Book,  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
preceding  the  day  of  running,  which  of  the  faid 
prizes  he  intends  to  ftart  his  horfe  for;  and  the  faid 
Keeper  of  the  Match  Book  ftiall  immediately  de- 
clare it  in  the  Coffee  Room. 

Annual  Dinner. — To  meet  annually  at  din- 
ner on  the  day  preceding  the  King's  Birth  Day* 
That  three  Members  of  the  Club  fliall  be  appointed 
Stewards,  and  to  commence  their  office  on  the 
fourth  of  June  annually.  One  new  Steward  to 
be  appointed  every  year,  on  the  third  day  of  June, 
by  the  Steward  who  quits  on  that  day,  fubjecl  to 
the  approbation  of  the  Members  of  the  Jockey 
Club  then  prefent.  The  fenior  Steward  to  quit  his 
office  on  the  third  of  June  annually. 


The 
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The  Three  Stewards,  or  any  two  of  themv 
fliall  be  vcfted  with  full  power  to  make  fuch  regu- 
lations as  they  think  proper,  in  regard  to  the  Ex- 
ercife  Ground  and  theCourfe.  The  three  Stewards, 
concurring,  fliall  have  it  in  their  power  to  appoint 
fuch  perfon,  or  perfons,  as  they  may  chufe,  to 
keep  the  Coffee  House,  Match  Book,  receive 
the  STAKES,  colled:  the  entrance  money,  and  all 
other  FUNDS  belonging  to  the  Jockey  Club.  The 
Stewards  are  to  be  refponfible  to  the  Jockey 
Club  for  all  the  money  collefted,  as  belonging  to 
the  Jockey  Club.  The  Stewards  fliall  have  it  in 
their  power  to  fix  the  hours  of  ftarting  for  each 
match.  Sec,  but  they  fliall  be  obliged  to  fix  thofe 
hours  of  ftarting  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
preceding  the  day  of  running.  The  accounts  are 
to  be  produced  by  the  Stewards  annually,  on  the 
third  of  June, 

Watching  Trials. — Any  gentleman  who  keeps 
running  horfes,  having  caufe  to  complain  of  any 
feeder,  rider,  groom,  boy,  or  other  perfon  em- 
ployed by  him  in,  or  intrufled  v;ith,  the  know- 
ledge of  trials,  or  having  difcovered  them,  direcily 
or  indireftiy,  by  betting,  or  v/ilfully  in  any  other 
way,  (unlefs  fo  allowed  to  do  by  his  mafter  ;)  or 
if  any  perfon,  as  aforefaid,  living  with  any  gentle- 
man, fliall  be  difcovered  in  watching  trials  him- 
felf,  or  procuring  other  perfons  fo  to  do,  or  by 
any  unfair  means  whatfoever,  endeavouring  to  dif- 
3  cover 
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cover  trials ;  on  fuch  complaint  being  carried  to 
any  one  of  the  Stewards,  that  Steward  is  to  fum- 
mon  a  general  Jockey  Club  meeting  fo  foon  as 
convenient;  which  meeting  is  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee of  three  Members,  to  examine  into  the  ac- 
cufation;  and  in  cafe  they  fliall  be  of  opinion, 
that  the  perfon,  or  perfons,  is,  or  are,  guilty,  then 
the  perfon  fo  found  guilty  fliall  be  difmiifed  from 
the  fervice  of  his  mailer,  and  the  faid  perfon  fi^all 
not  be  employed  by  any  Member  of  the  Jockey 
Club  in  any  capacity  whatfoever;  nor  fhall  any 
horfe,  Sec.  fed  or  rode  by  him,  or  them,  or  in  the 
management  of  which  he  or  they  are  concerned, 
be  fufFered  to  ftart  for  plate,  match,  or  sub- 
scription. And  the  names  of  the  perfons  found 
guilty  of  thefe  offences  fhall  be  expofed  in  the 
Racing  Calendar,  and  inferted  in  a  paper  to  be 
fixed  up  in  the  Coffee  Room  at  Newmarket. 

Staking,  Shev/ing,  and  Entering.  —  That  a 
copy  of  all  the  flakes  to  be  made  for  matches,  fub- 
fcriptions,  and  fvv^eepflakes,  and  the  day  and  hour 
of  fhewing,  or  entering,  fnall  be  fairly  written  out, 
and  fixed  up,  by  order  of  the  Stev,ards,  on  the 
fide  of  the  chimney-piecc,  at  each  end  of  the 
Coffee  Room,  on  the  Sunday  evening  before  each, 
meeting;  to  continue  there  each  day  of  the  meet- 
ing, as  notice  for  flaking,  flicwing^  or  entering; 
and  no  other  fhall  be  infilled  upon- 

Enxky 
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Entry  of  Stakes. — A  day-book  fhall  be  kept 
bv  the  pcrfon  appointed  by  the  Stewards,  and 
continue  in  the  Coffee  Room,  in  which  fhall  be 
entered  an  account  of  all  matches,  fubfcriptions, 
and  fwcepftakes,  to  be  run  for  each  day  within 
that  meeting;  and  as  the  different  flakes  are  made, 
the  payments  fliall  be  marked  to  the  names  of  the 
perfons  fo  paying. 

Stakes,  now  to  be  made. — All  flakes  fliall  be 
made  in  cafli,  bank  bills,  bank  pofl  bills  properly 
indorfed,  bankers  notes  payable  to  bearer,  or 
bankers  notes  payable  to  order,  alfo  properly  in- 
dorfed, and  not  otherwife,  without  the  confent  of 
the  party    or    parties    prefent,  concerned   in   the 

MATCH,    SUBSCRIPTION,    Or  SWEEPSTAKES,    OH    whofc 

account  fuch  flakes  are  made. 

Time  when. — All  ftakes  for  matches,  fubfcrip- 
tions, and  fvveepflakes,  fhall  be  made  before  flart- 
ing  for  the  fame;  and  in  default  thereof  by  any 
perfon,  he  fliall  forfeit  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
not  produced  his  colt,  filly,  horfc,  or  mare,  to 
flart ;  and  fiiall  have  no  claim  to  the  ftake  or 
flakes  of  the  match,  subscription,  or  sweep- 
stakes, fliould  his  colt,  filly,  horfe,  or  mare,  have 
flarted,  and  come  firll;  and  this  to  remain  in  full 
force,  as  an  ellabliflied  agreement  of  the  Jockey 
Club ;  unlcfs  fuch  perfon  has  prcvioufly  obtained 
the  coiifcnt  of  the  party  or  parties  prefent,  with 

6  whom 
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IvKom  he  is  engaged,  to  difpenfe  with  his  makin^ 
his  Rake  as  aforefaid. 


Forfeits  when  to  be  paid. — All  forfeits  un- 
paid before  ftarting,  for  any  match,  subscription, 
or  sweepstakes,  fliall  be  paid  to  the  perfon  ap- 
pointed by  the  Stewards  to  receive  the  fame,  at 
the  Coffee  Room,  before  tw^elve  o'clock  at  night, 
of  the  day  fuch  forfeits  are  determined;  and  each 
perfon  making  default  therein^  fhall  forfeit  and 
pay  to  the  perfon  fo  appointed  by  the  faid  Stew- 
ards, after  the  rate  of  five  pounds  for  every 
hundred  pounds  fo  forfeited;  which  fiiaii  be  dil- 
pofed  of  by  the  faid  Stewards  towards  fuch  ufes  as 
they  fiiall  think  fit. 

Bets  made  from  Signal. — And  in  order  to 
prevent  fuch  frauds,  notice  fhalf  be  given,  that  if 
any  perfon  make  any  bet  or  bets,  from  hgnal  or 
indication,  ajter  the  race  has  been  determined  at 
the  poit,  fuch  perfon  is  not  entitled  to  receive,  or 
liable  to  pay,  the  fame;  as  fuch  bet  or  bets  are 
fraudulent,  illegal,  and  totally  void;  and  that  if 
any  fervant  belonging  to  a  Member  of  the  Society 
fliould  be  found  to  have  made,  or  to  have  been 
engaged  in  the  making,  any  fuch  bet  or  bets,  he 
fliall  be  difmiifed  his  fervice,  and  no  farther  em- 
ployed by  any  Member  of  this  Society. 
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Forfeits  and  Compromises  to  be  entered.— 
That  all  forfeits,  or  money  paid  on  compromiiing 
any  match  or  fwcepftakes,  fliall  bona  fide  be  de- 
clared and  entered  in  the  day-book,  in  order  that 
all  BETTORS  may  be  put  upon  an  equality  with  the 
perfons  who  had  the  match  or  fweepftakes,  and 
may  thus  afcertain  in  what  proportion  they  are  to 
pay  or  receive. 

Age  of  young  Horses. — The  Stewards  fliall 
appoint  fome  proper  perfon  to  examine  every 
COLT  or  FILLY,  being  of  the  age  of  two^  thrce^  or 
four  years,  at  the  ending  poft,  immediately  after 
running,  the  Jirjl  time  any  colt  or  filly  fiiall  ftart 
for  any  plate,  match,  fweepftakes,  or  fubfcription, 
at  Newmarket ;  and  the  faid  appointed  perfon  is  to 
fign  a  certificate  of  fuch  examination,  and  his  opi- 
nion thereupon,  which  certificate  is  to  be  hung  up 
before  eight  o'clock  the  evening  of  the  faid  day  of 
running  in  the  Coffee  Room  at  Newmarket.  But 
for  all  plates,  matches,  fubfcriptions,  or  fweep- 
ftakes, where  the  colt  or  filly  is  required  to  be 
(hewn  before  running,  the  examination  fliall  be 
made  at  the  time  of  ftiewing  them ;  and  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  perfon  appointed,  fhall  immediately, 
in  like  manner,  be  fixed  up  in  the  Coffee  Room  at 
Newmarket. 

Time 'of  Starting  and  Forfeit. — The  hours 
of  ftarting  fliall  be  fixed  up  in  the  Coffee  Houfe  by 

eight 
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eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  preceding  the  day  of 
running;  and  it  is  expeBed  that  every  groom  (hall 
ilart  at  the  tin^;e  appointed ;  and  any  groom  failing 
fo  to  do,  fii all  forfeit  five  guineas  each  time  to 
the  Jockey  Club.  It  is  alfo  expefted,  that  every 
groom  will  attend  to  the  regulations  and  orders 
which  the  Stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  may  give 
relative  to  the  prefervation  of  the  Courie  and  Ex- 
ercife  Ground. 

Trials. — That  no  perfon  do  borrow  or  hire  any 
horfe,  &:c.  not  belonging  to  his  avowed  confede- 
rates, to  run  in  a  private  trial,  without  entering  the 
name  of  fuch  horfe,  before  the  trial  fnall  be  run, 
in  the  book  appointed  to  be  kept  for  that  pur-- 
pofe  in  the  Coffee  Room  at  Newmarket;  and  no 
perfon s  to  be  deemed  confederates,  who  do  not 
fubfcribe  this  article  as  fuch. 

Disputes.— All  difputes  relative  to  racing  at 
Newmarket,  fliall,  for  the  future,  be  determined 
by  the  three  Stewards,  and  two  referees,  to  be 
chofen  by  the  parties  concerned.  If  there 
fhould  be  only  two  Stewards  prefent,  they  are  to 
fix  upon  a  third  perfon  in  lieu  of  the  abfent 
Steward. 

Winner  undecided. — That  if  for  any  fweep- 
llakes,  or  fubfcription,  the  firft  two  horfes  fnall 
come  in  fo  near  together,  that  the  judge  fhall  not 

C  2  be 
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be  able  to  decide  which  won,  thofe  two  horfes  fhall 
run  for  fuch  prize  over  again,  after  the  lad  match 
on  the  fame  day.  The  other  horfes  which  ftarted 
for  fuch  fweepftakesor  fubfcription  fhall  be  deemed 
Jofers,  and  entitled  to  their  refpeftive  places,  as 
if  the  race  had  been  finally  determined  the  firfl 
time. 

Single  and  double  Bets.— -That  all  bets  de- 
termined by  one  event  fhall  be  fubjecl  (as  before 
agreed)  to  any  compromife  made  by  the  princi- 
pals, and  paid  in  proportion  to  Tuch  compromife  ; 
but  that  all  double  bets  fhall,  for  the  future,  (on 
account  of  the  frequent  difputes  which  have  arifen,} 
be  confidered  as  play  or  pay  bets. 

"Weight,  when  not  specified.  —  When  any 
match  or  fweepftakes  fhall  be  made,  and  no  par- 
ticular weight  fpecified,  the  horfes,  &c.  fhall 
carry  eight  flone,  feven  pounds,  each.  And  if 
*any  weight  is  given,  the  higheft  weight  is,  by  this 
refolution,  fixed  at  eight  ftone,  feven  pounds. 

Horses  engaged,  when  to  enter. — No  horfe, 
that  is  matched  to  run  on  the  day  of  entrance  for 
any  plate.  Sec,  fhall  be  obliged  to  fhew  and  enter 
at  the  hour  appointed,  but  fhall  fhew  and  enter 
within  an  hour  after  his  engagements  are  over, 
provided  fuch  horfe,  c^c.  be  named  at  the  ufual 
tnne  of  entrance,  which  is  to  be  between  the  hours 

of 
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of  eleven  and  oncj  for  all  plates,  fubfcriptions,  and 
fweepftakes,  where  any  entrance  is  required,  and 
no  other  particular  time  fpecified. 

Bets  between  two  PIorses  void. — That  all 
bets  depending  between  any  two  horfes,  either  in 
MATCH  or  sweepstakes,  are  null  and  void,  if  thofe 
horfes  become  the  property  of  one  and  the  fame 
perfon,  or  his  avowed  confederate,  fubfequent  to 
the  bets  being  made. 

Challenge  for  the  Cup. — That  the  cup  be 
challenged  for  on  the  Monday  in  the  Firft  Spring 
Meeting  ;  and  the  horfes  named  for  it  declared  at 
fix  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  evening  of  the  fame 
meeting. 

The  Whip.  —  That  the  whip  be  challenged 
for  on  the  Monday  or  Tuefday  in  the  Second 
Spring  or  Second  October  Meeting;  and  the 
acceptance  fignified,  or  the  whip  religned,  before 
the    end    of    the    fame    Meetin^r.       If  challenged 

o  o 

for,  and  accepted,  in  the  Spring,  to  be  run  for 
on  the  Thurfday  in  the  Second  Oclober  Meet- 
ing following;  and  if  in  the  .  October,  on  the 
Thurfday  in  the  Second  Spring  Meeting.  Bea- 
con Courfe;  weight,  ten  stone  ;  and  to  flake  200 
guineas  each. 

C  3  Fiv& 
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"FTve  per  Cent,  saved  in  Forfeits. — The  pro- 
prietor of  any  horfe.  Sec.  engaged  in  match  or 
swEEPSTAKEs,  who  Ihall  declare  his  intention  of 
not  fiarting  before  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening 
preceding  the  engagement,  to  the  Keeper  of  the 
Match  Book,  or  either  of  the  Stev;ards,  fhall  be 
entitled  to  five  per  cent,  and  no  more,  of  the  for- 
feit. 

Not  Staking,  a  Disqualification  in  fu- 
ture.— Xo  perfon  fhall  be  allowed  to  ftart  any 
horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  for  match,  sweepstakes^ 
or  subscription,  unlefs  he  fliall  have  paid  all 
former  flakes  and  forfeits  to  the  Keeper  of  the 
Match  Book  by  eight  o'clock  the  evening  before 
ftarting. 

Trial  Ground. — That  the  ground  fliall  not 
be  engaged  for  trials,  by  the  proprietors  of  any 
{tables  of  running  horfes,  more  than  two  days  in 
the  fame  >'eek. 

Crossing  and  Jostling.  —  That  v.^hen  any 
match  is  made,  in  which  crofTing  and  joftling  are 
not  mentioned,  they  fliall  be  underiiood  to  be 
barred. 

Courses. — That    v;hen    any    match    or    fweep- 

(laktrs  is  made,  in  which  no  courfe  is   mentioned, 

it    fliall   be   underiiood   to  be   the  courfe    ufually 

3  run 
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run  by  horfes  of  the  fame  age  as  thofe  engaged, 
viz.  if  yearlings,  the  Yearling  Courfe;  if  two 
years  old,  the  Two  Years  Old  Courfe;  if  three 
years  old,  Rowley's  Mile;  if  four  years  old.  Ditch- 
in;  if  five  years  old,  or  upwards,  Beacon  Courfe, 
And  in  cafe  the  horfes  matched  fhould  be  of 
different  ages,  the  courfe  to  be  fettled  by  the  age 
of  the  youngeft. 

•t 
FoRTEiTs.  —  That  all  forfeits,  declared  or  in- 
curred for  any  match,  sweepstakes,  or  subscrip- 
tion, fliall  be  paid  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Match 
Book  before  twelve  o'clock  on  the  evening  the 
race  is  run,  under  the  former  penalty  of  five  per 
cent,  to  the  Jockey  Club;  and  perfons  making  de- 
fault herein,  fnall  not  be  allowed  the  deduction  for 
the  timely  declaration  of  fuch  profits. 

Entering  and  Shewing. — Horfes.  Szc.  entered 
for  plates  or  fubfcriptions,  fliall  not  be  required  to 
be  fhewn,  if  fuch  horfe,  Sec.  has  before  ftarted  at 
Newmarket;  and  the  owner  of  each  horfe  entered 
for  a  plate  or  fubfcription,  fhall  declare  to  the 
Stewards,  or  the  Keeper  of  the  Match  Eook,  the 
evening  before  by  eight  o'clock,  or  when  the  lid  is 
read,  at  half  paft  nine  o'clock,  whether  his  horfe 
is  intended  to  run  or  not,  which  declaration  fliall 
be  deemed  obligatory,  if  in  the  aefirmative,  un- 
lefs  the  horfe    be    taken    ill,  or  matched;  and    if 
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in  the  negative,  his  name  fliall  be  erafed  from  the 
lifi. 

Ten  per  Cent,  saved  in  Forfeits. — That  the 
owners  of  horfes,  &:c.  engaged  in  matches  or 
sweepstakes,  in Avhich  the  forfeits  fliall  amount  to 
OKE  hundred  guineas,  oe  upwards,  fliall  be  en- 
titled to  a.deduciion  of  ten  per  cent,  if  they  de- 
clare their  forfeits  by  half  an  hour  pail  nine  o'clock 
the  evening  before  running. 

Trials. — No  gentleman  fnall  try  the  horfe  of 
anv  other  perfon,  except  his  declared  confederate, 
without  giving  notice  of  fuch  trial,  by  infcribing 
the  name  of  fuch  horfe,  or  horfes,  or  their  pedi- 
srees,  with  the  names  of  their  owners,  before  or 
immediatelv  after  fuch  trials,  in  the  Book  ^t  the 
Coffee  Houfe. 

Under    a    fet    of    rules    and    regulations    fo 
judiciouflv  formed,  fo  unanimouily  adopted,  and 
fo  willingly  acquiefced  in,  it  is  natural  to  conceive, 
every    thing   has  been  introduced,  and  every  mea- 
fure  adopted,  that  could  be  thought  equitable  and 
neceflary,  towards   fhiclding  the  property  of  opu- 
lent   and   eminent  individuals  from   the   depreda- 
tions   of  thofe   rapacious    fliarks,  and    dcterm.ined 
adventurers,  (as  well   in  high  as  in   low  life,)  w^ith 
which  every  avenue  to  the  turf  has  been  infefted 
for  near  a  century  paft ;  and  v>hich   nothing   can 

totally 
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totally  prevent,  but  drawing  fuch  heterogeneous 
jine,  as  ^vill  infallibly  exclude  thofe  nefarious^ 
\vell  known  pejls  from  the  fuperior,  liberal,  and 
unfufpecting  claiTes  of  fociety,  who  do  honor  to 
tlieir  country. 

JOCKEYSHIP — is  a  term  fometimes  ufed  in  a 
metaphorical  fenfe,  alluding  to  the  dealings  of  in- 
dividuals, where  one,  by  a  fuperior  degree  of 
knowledge,  cunning,  artifice,  or  chicanery,  obtains 
in  a  bargain  confiderable  advantage  over  the  other. 
Its  principal  fignification,  however,  in  its  literal 
meaning,  and  frequent  ufe,  applies  more  particu- 
larly to  the  peculiar  excellence,  or  perfonal  abi- 
lity, of  jocKiEs,  (alias  riders,)  whofe  fole  avoca- 
tion it  is  to  train  and  ride  horfes  for  the  different 
PLATES  and  PRIZES  at  Xev/market,  and  various 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  has  always  been 
held  a  fyftematic  employment  of  great  trust, 
(but  vcj-y  little  refponfibility.)  requiring  confide- 
rable bodily  ftrength,  much  perfonal  fortitude, 
and  cool  intrepidity,  conftitutional  taciturnity, 
and  a  kind  of  habitual  infenfibility  in  refpect  to 
paffion,  which  {hould  be  ftudioufly  reduced  to  a 
degree  of  profefTional  apathy,  never  to  be  roufed 
into  aftion  by  the  occafional  irritations  of  a  de- 
figning  opponent.  The  great  and  leading  qualifi- 
cations which  conftitute  the  predominant  traits  of 
diftinguiflied  jockeyship,  are  to  acquire  a  complete 
jknowledge  of  the  prevalent  points,  fpeed^  temper^ 
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moiith,  and  perfections  or  defe3;s^  of  the  horfe  be-^ 
fore  ftardng;  to  afcertain,  as  well  as  it  can  be  ac- 
complifhed,  a  tolerable  idea,  whether  it  will  be 
moil  in  his  favor  to  infure  the  whip-hand,  or  de- 
cline it;  to  take  the  lead,  or  leave  it,  and  wait 
upon  his  adverfary  ;  whether  to  make  play^  depend- 
ing upon  BLOOD  and  bottom,  or  to  lay  by,  and 
rely  upon  fpeed:  all  thefe,  and  a  variety  of  other 
contingencies  dependent  upon  judgment,  as  \^t\\  as 
a  Hill  longer  lift,  v/hich  muft  ever  be  equally  de- 
pendent upon  the  fole  effecl  of  chance,  (beyond 
the  utmoft  extent  of  human  efforts  to  counteraft,) 
fcem  combined  to  render  jockey fliip  a  very  ar- 
duous taflc,  and  equally  precarious  means  of  ac- 
quiring univerfal  approbation  and  celebrity.  For  as 
it  may  be  confidered  an  impracticability  to  become 
always  a  winner,  fo,  from  the  occafional  difcon- 
tent  and  difappointments  of  diffatisfied  employers, 
a  RIDER  muft  frequently  have  reafon  to  exclaim, 
(though  filently,)  "  Vain  his  attempt  who  ftrives  to 
pleafe  ye  all." 

JOHN  BULL, — the  name  of  a  horfe  of  much 
celebrity  both  as  a  racer  and  a  stallion  ;  having 
been  deemed,  by  the  beft  judges,  a  horfe  of  the 
greateft  ftrength,  and  the  moft  beautiful  and  corre- 
fponding  fymmetry,  ever  produced  in  this  king- 
dom. He  was  bred  by  the  late  Lord  Grosve- 
nor;  foaled  in  1789;  got  by  Fortitude,  dam 
(Xantippe)  by  Eclipfc;  her  dam    (Grecian  Prin^ 

cefs) 
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cefs)  by  Williams's  Forester,  Sec.  &:c.  Mon- 
day, in  the  Craven  Newmarket  Meeting,  1792, 
when  three  years  old,  he  W9n  the  great  produce 
Hakes  of  200  guineas  each,  half  forfeit,  acrofs  the 
flat,  35  fubfcribers;  beating  Ormond^  Hotjpur^ 
Whijky^  St.  Paul^  Lucifer^  and  three  others.  At 
Epfom,  in  May  the  fame  year,  he  won  the  Derby 
Stakes  of  50  guineas  each,  32  fubfcribcrs;  beating 
Speculator^  Bujlard^  Lyricus^  St,  George^  Wliijky^ 
and  the  Duke  of  Queenfbury's  colt  by  Pharaf- 
mond.  Soon  after  which,  fuflaining  an  injury,  he 
paid  300  guineas  forfeit  to  Lord  Foley's  Vermin^ 
and  became  a  ftallion,  1796,  at  20  guineas  a  mare; 
covering  the  firft  year  only  a  limited  number  (ten) 
except  thofe  of  his  owner.  He  is  the  fire  of  Ad- 
miral Nelfon^  Lady  Bull,  Alfred,  Florift,  Fortu 
tude,  Georgina,  Muly  Molech,  Gazer,  and  Lady 
Katherine ;  and  being  now  at  the  very  zenith  of 
profperity,  promifes  a  progeny  of  as  much  ce- 
lebrity as  the  bell  and  mod  efteemed  of  his  cotem- 
poraries. 

JOHNNY — was  the  firft  horfe  of  his  year,  and 
then  efteemed  the  beft  in  England.  He  was  bred 
by  Lord  Clermont,  and  foaled  in  1769;  was  got 
by  Malchem,  dam  by  Babraham,  grand-dam  by  Part- 
ner, great  grand-dam  by  Bloody  Buttocks,  great, 
great  grand-dam  by  Greyhound,  out  of  Brocklefby 
Betty. 

JOHNNY, 
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JOHXNY, — a  horfe  of  more  recent  date,  and 
of  a  diiTercnt  blood,  was  the  property  of  Mr, 
DuRAND,  and  proved  a  country  plate  horfe  of 
fome  celebrity.  He  was  got  by  King  Fergus^  dam 
by  Jiijlice^  and  was  foaled  in  1794.  At  three 
years  old  he  won  a  fifty  pound  plate  at  Alfrif- 
ton,  and  two  fifties  at  Egham.  The  year  follow- 
ing he  won  50I.  at  Afcot,  beating  Ploughator  and 
Difpute,  5o\.  at  Lewes,  beating  Greyhound  and 
Outcafl.  5ol.  at  Canterbury,  beating  Douhtfid^ 
Ploughator^  Quietus^  and  Ratafia,  50I.  at  Egham,  • 
beating  Will^  King  John^  Greyhound^  Lord  Egre- 
77ionfs  Bugle^  and  three  others.  50I.  at  New- 
market, beating  Parifot^  Sober  Robin,  Centinel,  and 
High  Eagle.  In  1799  he  won  a  Handicap  Plate 
at  Newmarket,  beating  Wrangler  and  OiUcafi.  50I. 
at  Epfom.  50I.  at  Winchefier.  The  Petworth 
Stakes  f  10  guineas  each,  feventeen  fubfcribers)  at 
Brighton ;  beating  Bobtail,  Lounger,  Heart  of  Oak^ 
Oppofition,  Speculator,  and  Wrangler,  The  Ladies 
Plate  of  60  guineas  at  Lewes,  beating  Wrangler, 
Gohanna,  Sparrowhawk,  Magic,  and  Sir  F.  Poole's 
Brother  to  Waxy;  and  50L  at  Cjanterbury,  beating 
Mr.  Crofoer's  Dairy  Maid»  In  the  following  year, 
1800,  he  ftarted  but  once,  which  was  at  Epfom, 
It  is  fuppofed  he  fuftained  fome  injury,  as  he  was 
then  withdrawn  from  the  turf. 

JOINTS. — The  joints  of  horfes  are  fubje8;  to 
rheumatic  pains  and   affc61ions,  in   fome   propor- 
tional 
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tional  degree  with  thofe  of  the  human  fpeci^^s,  and 
require  proFeflional  judgment  to  difcriminate  be- 
tween what  are  really  To,  and  what  may  proceed 
from  other  caufes.  Strict  attention,  and  accurate 
obfervation,  have  clearly  afcertained  and  eflabiifned 
the  fact,  that  horfes  are  frequently  attacked  with, 
and  labour  under,  a  chronic  rheumatism,  which 
is  as  frequently  treated  like,  and  miftaken  for,  a 
confirmed  lajnenejs^  erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  have 
originated  in  a  vi^ry  different  caufe.  The  joints, 
notwithllanding  the  peculiar  ilrength  of  their  for- 
mation, are  alfo  liable  to,  and  fufceptible  of,  very 
ferious,  alarming  and  permanent  injuries,  by  fliort 
turns,  and  fudden  twills,  out  of  as  well  as  within 
the  ftable;  and  it  is  readily  to  be  believed,  more 
of  thefe  are  occafioned  by  careleflnefs,  inadvertency, 
and  the  moft  fnameful  inattention  of  fervants, 
than  from  any  accidental  caufes  whatever. 

JOURNEY. — ^ Journeys  are,  from  various  mo- 
lives,  very  differently  undertaken,  and  by  different 
degrees  of  people,  according  to  their  various  fitua- 
tions,  or  peculiar  avocations,  as  actuated  by  the 
(late  of  their  private  concerns;  whether  inilucnccd 
by  a  love  of  pleafure,  the  purfuit  of  novelty, 
prompted  by  bufinefs,  or  urged  by  neceffity. 
Amidft  which  infinity  of  travellers,  there  are  ihou- 
fands,  particularly  in  the  metropolis,  who  knovsr 
nothing  of  the  management  of  the  very  valuable 
and     ufefui    companion,    upon   ^\hofe    health  and 
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fafety  the  pleafure  and  fuccefs  of  the  journey  mu[! 
principally  depend,  Horles,  in  general,  are  fa 
cruelly  treated,  and  fo  inconfiderately  neglc8;ed, 
by  thofc  who  arc  entire  ftrangers  to  the  attentions 
they  require,  and  the  comforts  they  (land  in  need 
of,  that  a  few  general  hints  cannot  be  confidered 
inapplicable;  at  leafl:  to  fuch  as  wifli  to  improve 
their  judgment,  and  acquire  knowledge,  from  prac- 
tical experience. 

The  prudent  traveller  v;ill  never  commence  a 
journey  of  length,  without  every  nece.ffary  pre- 
caution that  can  be  adopted  for  general  fafety  du- 
ring  the  whole ;  he  will  infure  to  a  certainty,  by 
perfonal  examination,  the  fhape,  make,  fixing,  and 
firmnefs  of  his  horfe's  shoes,  as  the  mofl  indifpen- 
fible  prelude  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  progrefs,  it 
being  one  great  ftep  to  the  prevention  of  trouble 
and  difquietude.  He  will  obferve  that  every  part 
of  his  apparatus  is  futBciently  ftrong  and  durable 
.for  the  purpofe,  that  he  may  not  be  likely  to  en- 
counter the  mortification  o{  repairs  upon  the  road; 
as  well  as  that  his  bridle  is  properly  adapted  to 
the  MOUTH,  and  the  saddle  to  the  back  of  the 
horfe.  A  fore  back,  or  lacerated  lips,  are  fad  con- 
comitants in  a  tedious  or  a  dreary  journey.  He 
will  alfo  remember  at  fetting  off,  that  the  animal 
he  beftrides  is  formed  of  materials  by  no  means 
diffimilar  to  his  own  ;  that  he  is  compofed  of  fibres, 
nerves,  tendons,  mufclesj  flefh,  blood  and  bone; 

that 
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that  thefe  are  all  periiliable  commodities,  liable  to 
accident,  ficknefs,  and  diiTolution ;  that  he  har; 
alfo  his  pafTions,  his  fenfations,  his  appetites,  his 
wants,  his  pains,  and  his  pleafures.  Not  podeffed 
of  the  pleafing  powers  of  communication  by  fpeech, 
it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  the  rider,  not  only  to 
fpeak  for,  but  to  take  care  of  (in  the  ftriQell  mean- 
ing of  the  words)  an  obje6l  fo  little  capable  of 
takino  care  of  itfelf. 

Having  all  thefe  things  in  humane  recollefllon, 
he  will  advert  to  the  (late  of  the  roads,  and  the 
feafon  of  the  year :  the  mode  of  treatment,  and 
manner  of  travelling  proper  in  one,  might  be  im- 
proper in  the  other.  Obfervation  fliould  be  made 
upon  the  conftitutional  (tamen,  and  innate  proper- 
ties, of  the  horfe,  in  refpcd  to  power  and  aftion, 
that  his  paces  and  progrefs  fliould  be  regulated  in 
proportion.  One  may  with  eafe  travel  eighteen 
or  TWENTY  miles  at  a  ftage,  with  ftrength  and  vi- 
gour lefs  diminifhed,.  than  another  may  twelve; 
and  this  it  is  the  more  neceffary  to  know  and  ob- 
ferve,  becaufe  a  horle  overworked,  or  overfa- 
tigued,  in  the  early  part,  very  frequently  never  re- 
covers himfelf  during  the  whole  of  a  journey.  It 
is  a  judicious  maxim,  and  fliould  be  rigidly  ad- 
hered to,  never  to  ride  or  drive  horfes  at  an  immo- 
derate or  unreafonable  pace  at  firfl  fetting  off  in  a 
morning;  the  carcafe  being  full,  bri&  aftion  oc- 
cafions  much  uneafinefs,  if  not  pain;  and   a  horfe 

never 
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never  goes  with  comfort  to  himfelf  till  relieved  by 
frequent  evacuation.  Thofe  who  are  properly  at- 
tentive to  their  own  intereft  in  the  prefervation  of 
their  horfe,  will  regulate  their  pace  (as  well  as  the 
.  length  of  their  ftage)  by  the  heat  of  the  weather 
in  SUMMER,  or  the  depth  of  the  road  in  the  vv'ix- 
TER,  each  having  equal  and  diftinci:  effecls  upon- 
the  (Irength,  and  exertion  of  power,  in  the  horfe, 
as  the  other. 

Much  of  management  at  inns  depends  upon  the 
flate  a  horfc  is  in  upon  his  arrival;  none,  but  fools 
or  madmen,  bring  them    to  the  termination  of  a 
ftage  in  a  ftream  of  perfpiration;  if  fo,  proper  at- 
tention and  treatment  cannot  be  expetled,  where 
there  are  fo  many  to  be  ferved  befide  themfelves. 
Leading  a  horfe  about  to  cool  in  the  v/inter,  wafli- 
inp^  the  dirt  oiT  by  plunging  him  into  a  pond,  or 
waihing   his   legs  in  a  (lable-yard,  are  equally   de- 
flru6live,  and  produce  a   combination  of    ills,  in 
colds,  bad  eyes,  fwelled  legs,    cracked  heels,  and 
other   inconveniences,    produ6livx    of  repentance, 
when  repentance    comes   too   late.       Whether   the 
ftate  of  perfpiration  he  is  in   be  much  or  little^  the 
mode  of   treatment  fliould  be  proportionally   the 
fame.     After   being   permitted   to  fiale^    the    head 
and  fore  quarters  (liould  hrit  undergo  the  ceremony 
of  briik  wifping,  or  rough  dreiTing,  with  good  clean 
fweet  draw;  then    turning   his   head   to  the    rack, 
(where  fome   fweet   hay    has  been   prcviouOy  de- 

polited,) 
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pofited,)  the  hind-quarters  and  legs  experience  the 
fame  operation ;  at  which  time,  and  not  hefore^ 
the  faddle  fiiould  be  taken  off,  and  the  general 
drefling  of  the  carcafe  and  legs  fliould  be  completed^ 
admitting  or  excluding  external  air,  according  to 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  by  which  all  conditional 
circumftances  muft  be  regulated  of  courfe.  The 
examination  of  the  shoes,  the  (late  of  the  feet, 
WARBLES,  bowel  galls,  or  injuries  by  unequal 
prefl'ure  from,  or  friftion  of,  the  faddle,  are  con- 
tingencies too  necefTary,  and  too  fublime,  for  the 
head  of  an  oilier;  he  leaves  poffibilities  of  that 
kind  to  be  difcovered  by  thofe  whom  it  more  ma- 
terially concerns;  and  the  principal  muft  therefore 
look  to  it  HIMSELF,  if  he  experts  to  be  unequivo- 
cally fatisfied  upon  thofe  points.  Feeding  and 
WATERING  depend  alfo  upon  time,  circumftances, 
and  the  feafon ;  it  being  the  duty  of  the  owner  to 
know  whether  the  horfe  will  eat  his  corn  if  A^  has 
it;  for  it  is  not  in  the  indifpenfible  department  of 
the  OSTLER  to  give  a  horfe  an  ill  name,  by  pro- 
claiming  him  a  had  feeder.  Under  which  combina- 
tion of  contingencies,  -dependent  upon  travelling, 
it  is  no  bad  plan  to  see  the  horfe  have  his  corn,  as 
well  as  to  know  whether  he  eats  it;  for  no  man 
can  travel  with  fo  much  judgment  and  fatisfa6lion, 
as  he  who  knows  the  internal  fupport  his  horfe  has 
to  work  upon. 

Vol,  II.  D  Horfes 
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Horfes  jaded,  and  completely  fatigued,-  ^vlih 
long  and  dirty  journies,  in  dull,  dreary,  and  fome- 
times  tempeltuous,  weather,  are  To  entirely  debili- 
tated, that  they  prefer  rest  to  food,  and  can 
hardly  be  kept  upon  their  legs,  to  go  through  the 
neceffary  comforts  of  dreffing  and  cleaning  as  an 
unavoidable  prelude  to  the  more  fubftantial  relief 
of  the  night.  In  fuch  (late  they  require  a  little  ex- 
tra attention;  an  invigorating  cordial  ball,  fo 
foon  as  it  can  poflibly  be  obtained;  a  mafh  of 
ground  malt,  and  bran  equal  parts ;  in  want  of  the 
malt,  a  mafli  of  bran  and  oats,  made  of  boiling 
water,  and  fix  ounces,  or  half  a  pound,,  of  honey^ 
may  be  introduced  as  a  fubftantial  fubftitute.  The 
water  fliould  not  be  from  the  pump,  but  foft,  as 
from  a  rainy  refervoir,  or  the  river,  with  the  chill 
taken  ofF:  if  in  the  winter,  the  clothing  fhould  be 
warm;  the  bed  plentiful,  high,  clean,  and  dry; 
as  well  as  all  fuch  crevices  clofely  flopped  as  admi! 
currents  of  air;  by  which  precaution,  not  only- 
temporary  ills,  but  dangerous  difcafes,  are  fre- 
quently prevented. 

ITCHING. — Horfes  are  fometimes  obferved  to 
iabor  under  a  fevere  itching,  or  internal  irritation, 
which  keeps  them  in  a  kiad  of  perpetual  -difquie- 
tude;  biting  fuch  parts  as  they  can  get  at  with  the 
mouth,  and  rubbing  thofe  more  remote  againU:  fuch 
parts  of  the  flail  as  are  mofl  convenient,  by  which 
the  hair  is  frequently  rubbed  off,  and  the  (kin  ex- 
coriated. 
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toriated.  In  cafes  of  this  defcription,  the  blood 
does  not  pofTefs  a  proper  or  juft  equalization  of  the 
component  parts  indifpcnfibly  neceflary  to  the 
ftandard  of  health*  It  moftly  arifes  from  a  defi- 
ciency of  craffamentum,  or  adhefive  property  of 
the  blood,  by  which  it  becomes  more  or  lefs  impo- 
Verifhed,  and  abounds  with  a  redundancy  of  serum; 
this,  for  want  of  its  natural  correftor,  acquires 
ACRIMONY,  and  foon  begins  to  difplay  its  mifchiev- 
ous  power  and  tendency  to  cutaneous  morbidity  in 
the  way  defcribed.  Permitted  to  continue  and  in- 
creafe,  without  falutary  counteradion,  it  extends 
its  progrefs  from  a  fimple  itching,  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  to  fcurfy  eruptions,  fcaly  exfoliations,  or 
partial  lofs  of  hair;  bearing  the  external  appearance 
of  furfeit,  degenerating,  by  degrees,  to  inveterate 
MANGE,  or  confirmed  farcy.  To  prevent  which^ 
the  fyftem  fhould  be  improved,  and  the  circulation 
enlivened,  by  an  invigoration  of  the  frame:  the 
property  of  the  blood  fhould  be  enriched  by  an 
ADDITION  to  the  QUANTITY,  and  an  alterx\tion  in 
the  QUALITY  of  the  food.  A  great  deal  of  fubftan- 
tial  dreffing  fhould  be  adopted  in  the  flable,  and 
regular  gentle  exercife  out;  as  a  collateral  aid  to 
which,  a  courfe  of  antimonial  alterative 
POWDERS  fhould  be  brought  into  ufe,  till  every 
fymptom  of  difquietude  has  difappeared. 

JUGGED— is  a  profeflional  or  technical  term 
with  the  horfe-dealing  and  ftabularian  fraternity; 
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and  implies  a  horfe's  having  tumefa^lions,  indu- 
rated or  inflammatory,  under  the  jaws.  But  when 
ufed  in  a  more  ferious  and  emphatic  fenfe  among 
themfclves,  it  is  to  convey  an  idea,  that  the  horfe 
faid  to  bejicgged^  is  infe6led  with  the  glanders. 

JUSTICE — was  a  horfe  of  confiderable  note 
both  as  a  runner  and  a  stallion  :  he  was  bred  by 
the  late  Lord  Grosvenor;  was  foaled  in  1774; 
got  by  Herody  out  of  Curiojity^  (who  was  got  by 
Snap  J  her  dam  by  Regulus,  and  grand-dam  by 
Bartlet's  Childers,  Without  obtaining  any  diftin- 
guifhed  celebrity,  he  for  many  years  maintained 
his  ground  as  a  ftallion  above  mediocrity,  and  pro- 
duced fome  tolerable  racers:  amongft  the  belt  of 
which  were  jEacus^  Mentor^  Minos^  Rhadamanthus^ 
Dedalus,  and  Midnight. 


K. 


KEEPERS — are  of  different  kinds,  a6ling  under 
different  appointments,  as  fervants  of  the  Crown, 
or  of  individuals.  There  are  roREST-keepers, 
PARK-keepers,  and  GAME-kcepers,  whofe  employ^ 
ments  are  di(tin6l  and  feparate  from  each  other.    It 

is 
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is  the  province  of  the  firft  to  protect  and  fuperin- 
tend  the   deer  in  any  one  of  his  Majefty's   forefts, 
to  which  he  is  appointed,  and  to  become  a  principal 
inftrument  of  enforcing   the    laws    enafted  for  its 
prefervation,   againft  depredators  of  every  defcrip- 
tion.      PARK-keepers  are  retained  in  the  fervice  of 
NOBLEMEN  and  GENTLEMEN  who  havc  parks  flocked 
with  deer,   having  the   fame  perquilites  and  privi- 
leges   as    thofe    employed    in    the    fervice    of  the 
Crown ;  their  employment  is  principally  to  fuper- 
intend,  preferve,  and  regulate  the  ilock,  as  well  as 
to  kill  BUCKS,  DOES,  and  fawns,  according  to  the 
feafon,    when  required    for   the  table  ;  which    can 
never  be  done  by  any  PARK-keeper  of  the  Crown, 
without    the    receipt    of  a    proper   warrant   pre- 
vioudy  iffued  from  fuperior  authority  for  that  pur- 
pofe.      GAME-keepers  are  employed  in  various  fo- 
refts,  parks,  chafes,  free-warrens,  and  manors,  the 
property  of  the  Crown,  tofurnifli  a  conilant  fupply 
of  game    for   his    Majefly's    table   and  houfehold, 
under  fach  regulations  as  prevent  the  poffibility  of 
too  great  an  influx  at  one  time,  and  too  fhort  a 
fupply  at  another.     Every  lord  or  lady  pofleffing 
a  manor  within  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  has  the 
power  of  appointing  a  perfon,  under  the  denomiina- 
tion    of  a    cAME-keeper,  to    prote61,   preferve,    or 
KILL  any  kind  of  game  upon  the  particular  manor 
for  which  he  is  appointed;  and  to  execute  and  en- 
force all  fuch  other  manorial  rights  and  privileges 
within  the  department,  as  may  be  fubmitted  to  his 
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delegation;  he  firll  conforming  to  the  legal  pre- 
fcription,  before  he  can  be  confirmed,  or  qualified 
to  a8:  in  the  office  to  which  he  has  been  deputed. — 

See  Game-Laws,  and  Game-Keepers. 

KENNEL — is  the  place  where  hounds  are  kept; 
upon  the  judicious    confl:ru8.ion    of  which,  their 
health,  fafety,  and  prefervation,  are  known  greatly 
to  depend.     Thofe  who  take   to,  or  become  pof- 
feffed  of,   KENNELS   ready   built,    frequently    con- 
tinue them  in  the  form  they  fall  into  their  hands ; 
but  fuch  as  encounter  the  expence  of  new  eredionsj 
cannot  do  better  than  take  a  previous  furvey  of  the 
mod  approved  plans;  amongfl  which  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's,    at    Wooburn    Abby;    the    Duke    of 
Richmond's,    at   Goodwood,  in  Suffex ;  and    Sir 
William  Rowley's,  at  Tendring   Hall,  Suffolk, 
are  fuppofed,  for  extent  and  convenience,   to  take 
the  lead  of  moft  others  in  the   kingdom.     Taste 
and  FASHION  may  go  a  great  way  in  the  external 
.glare  of  fuch  eftablifliments;   but  health  and  coNn 
venience  fliould  always  prove  the  mofl  predomi- 
nant  confiderations.     It   is    univerfally    admitted, 
by  all  who  have  a  praftical  knowledge  of  this  fub- 
jeft,  that  in  large  ar.d  regularly-bunted  packs,  two 
kennels  are  indifpenfibly  neceff^ry  to  the  fuccefs 
and  well-doing  of  the  whole.     When  -there  is  but 
one,  it  can  in  the  winter  feafon  be  but   feldom 
cleaned;  and  even  then  the  hounds  arc  in  a  com- 
fortlefs  ftatCj  from  the  dampnefs  of  the  fituation  fa 

long 
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!<)ng  .as  it  remains.  Cleanlinefs  is  fo  eflentially  ne- 
ceilary  in  every  apartment  and  department  of  a 
kennel,  that  no  continuance  of  health  in  the  hounds, 
or  excellence  in  the  field,  can  be  expefted  without 
it.  They  are  individually  innately  clean  ;  and  will 
never,,  if  they  can  avoid  it,  dung  near  where  they 
lie.  Air,  frefh  flraw,  and  ample  room  for  the  oc- 
cafional  expanfion  of  their  weary  limbs,  are  re- 
quifite  for  the  invigoration  of  the  frame,  and  the 
prefervation  of  health.  Hounds  confined  in  a 
body,  are  more  iiaJDle  to  difeafe,  than  the  fame 
animal  fingle,  and  in  a  ftate  of  unrellrained  liberty; 
hence  the  neccfTity  for  counteratlion,  by  every 
means  the  m.ofl  prudent  precaution  can  adopt. 
Hounds  thus  fubjed  to,  and  conftantly  attacked 
with  difeafe,  and  even  madnefs,  under  the  belt  and 
rnofl  judicious  management,  mufl  be  evidently  much 
piore  fo  if  furrounded  with  j?M  and  najlinefs. 

That  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  buildings,  and  the  liberal  fcale,  of  the  mofl 
celebrated  hunting  eftablifhments,  it  is  only  necef- 
fary  to  introduce  a  few  explanatory  remarks  upon 
the  kennels  of  eminence  already  mentioned.  The 
fuperb  edifice  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  is  faid 
(and  probably  with  great  truth)  to  have  cod 
10,000/.  in  its  erection;  to  which  his  Grace  con- 
tributed no  fmall  proportion  of  perfonal  afTiflance, 
He  is  reported  to  have  been  his  own  archite6l  and 
builder;  to  have  dug  his  own  flints^  bqrnt  his  own 
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lime,  made  his  own  bricks,  and  framed  the  wood- 
work in  his  own  (liops.  The  dog  kenxNel,  ab> 
Itratled  from  all  other  buildings,  Hands  alone,  in 
fuch  part  of  the  park  as  to  form  a  grand  and  (Iriking 
objeQ  from  the  principal  rooms  of  the  manfion ; 
the  materials  are  flints,  finiflied  at  all  the  angles  by 
a  light  grey  brick,  like  the  Lymington  white-ftock. 

The  diflribution  of  the  building  is  into  five  com- 
partments;  two  of  them  36'  feet  by  15,  and  three 
more  30  by  15;  thefe  are  called  kennels,  to  which 
are  annexed  two  feeding-rooms,  28  by  15.  In 
each  of  thefe  are  openings  at  top,  for  the  admiffion 
of  external  air,  when  neceffary ;  and  ftoves  to  qua- 
lify the  air  when  too  cold.  There  are  fupplies  of 
water,  and  drains  into  what  is  termed  a  ftank, 
a  confiderable  depth  below,  full  of  rain-water,  from 
the  furface  of  which  to  the  rife  of  the  arch  is  eleven 
feet;  fo  that  no  inconvenience  arifes  from  fmell ; 
and  the  whole  can  be  occafionally  cleared  off  by 
drains  to  more  dependent  depths,  and  dung-pits, 
where  it  becomes  contributary  to  the  purpofes  of 
agriculture.  Round  the  whole  building  is  a  pave- 
ment five  feet  wide  ;  airing-yards,  places  for  breed- 
ing, and  other  conveniencies,  making  a  part  of 
each  wing.  To  conftitute  a  uniformity  of  elegance, 
neatnefs,  and  perfeBion,  the  huntsman  and 
WHIPPER-IN  have  each  a  parlour,  kitchen,  and 
lleeping-room,  appropriated  to  their  own  parti- 
cular purpofe. 

The 
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The  Duke  of  Bedford's  is  an  immenfe  eftablifh- 
ment,  upon  a  fcale  of  too  much  extent  for  particu- 
lar defcription,  as  it  includes  tennis-court, 
RIDING-HOUSE,  cS^c.  &:c.  in  one  ftone-fronted  build- 
ing, of  266  feet  in  length;  with  two  wings  of 
{tables,  containing  ftalls  for  36  hunters;  and  eleven 
ioofe  houfes,  for  horfes  fick  or  lame.  As  the 
DOG-KENNEL,  howcvcr,  is  the  only  part  entitled  to 
notice  under  this  head,  it  will  create  no  furprife 
that  the  richeft  fubjeft  fhould  poflefs  the  mod  com- 
plete in  England.  It  is  in  length  405  feet,  having 
the  boiling-houfe  in  the  centre,  with  feeding  rooms 
adjoining,  and  a  granary  behind.  On  the  right  of 
the  centre  are  apartments  for  two  ken n el-keepers, 
two  long  lodging  rooms  for  the  hunting  hounds, 
with  flues  running  along  the  walls,  to  preferve  an 
equal  temperature  in  the  feverity  of  the  winter  fea- 
fon;  fpacious  yards  to  each,  furnifhed  v/ith  a  foun- 
tain  in  the  middle,  for  the  dogs  to  drink  at;  and 
water-cocks  fixed  at  proper  diftances,  to  cleanfe 
the  pavement,  when  it  may  be  required:  adjoining 
to  thefe,  are  feven  hofpitals  for  fick  and  lame 
hounds,  with  yards  to  each.  On  the  left  are  divi- 
fions  for  litter,  ftraw,  Sec.  eleven  apartments  for 
bitches  and  puppies,  with  yards  to  each ;  eleven 
ditto  for  bitches  in  pup,  with  yards  alfo  ;  and  a 
large  divifion  for  bitches  at  heat.  In  the  front  is  a 
large  refervoir  of  water,  which  fupplies  the  foun- 
tains, and  different  cocks  in  the  feveral  yards 
vcithiih     Behind  the  whole  is  a  large  airing -ground, 
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nefli-houre,  and  all  requifite  conveniencics.  The 
huntrinan's  dwelling-houfe  is  a  handfome  building 
adjoining.  The  number  of  hunting  hounds  kept 
in  the'  kennel  are  ufually  from  fixty  to  feventy 
couple. 

Ihe  kennel  of  Sir  Willtm  Rowley  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  external  grandeur  of  the  two  al- 
ready delcribed,  but  replete  with  every  internal 
convenience  that  an  eltablifliment  upon  a  fome- 
what  fmallcr  fcale  can  poflibly  require  :  it  is  fituate 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  family  manfion,  from 
the  garden  of  v;hich  it  conftitutes  a  pifturefque  ap^ 
pearance.  It  is  erefted  in  a  valley  of  the  park,  ^ 
fpot  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe,  being  equally  de- 
fended from  the  cutting  eallerly  winds,  and  the 
heat  of  the  fun  in  its  meridian,  by  a  thick  fl;irting 
of  park  and  fored  trees.  Not  having  the  advantage 
of  a  rivulet  to  v^^ater  the  courts,  that  want  is  amply 
fupplied  by  a  pump,  wdiich,  by  means  of  different 
cocks,  turns  the  water  to  every  part  of  the  pre- 
inifes ;  confifling  of  the  iiunting-kenn]£l,  or 
principal  lodging-room,  which  is  20  feet  by  18  in 
the  clear,  18  feet  high,  and  paved  with  flag-flones. 
The  beds,  or  benches,  which  cover  almoft  the 
whole  area,  are  of  original  and  mod  admirable  con- 
trivance, being  lathed  like  fome  bedfteads,  and  all 
made  to  fold  up  with  joints,  for  the  convenience  of 
wafhing  the  floor  beneath  them.  This  room,  by 
means  of  a  flue  of  peculiar  conftru&ion;  is  heated 
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to  any  required  temperature ;  and  the  hounds,  after 
fevere  chafes,  and  in  wet  Veather,  are  rendered  dry 
and  comfortable  in  a  much  lefs  time  than  they 
could  be  by  any  other  means. 

There  is  alfo  a  kennel,  or  lodging-room,  for  the 
youn^  hounds,  of  the  fame  dimenfions  as  the  for- 
mer, and  poffeffing  the  fame  conveniencies,  except 
the  flue,  which  here  w^ould  have  been  fuperfluous. 
Several  fmall  kennels  for  bitches  in  a  ftate  of  gella- 
tion;  as  well  as  a  proportional  number  for  thofe 
with  puppies.  A  paved  court  to  the  hunting- 
kennel.  A  feeding-houfe;  one  half  of  which  is 
open,  the  other  under  cover.  A  paved  court  to  the 
kennel  for  the  young  hounds.  A  pump,  and  ftone 
water  cifterns.  A  large  grafs-yard  for  airing  the 
hounds  belonging  to  the  hunting-kennel,  containing 
about  an  acre  and  three  quarters;  in  which  are  a 
variety  of  lime,  chefnut,  and  other  trees,  forming 
an  excellent  (hade  for  the  hounds  during  the  fum-- 
mer  feafon.  The  young  hounds  have  a  fimilar 
convenience.  To  thefe  are  annexed  twelve  fmall 
kennels  for  puppies,  well  conftrufted  for  the  pur.* 
pofe»  The  hunting-hounds  generally  confift  of 
about  THIRTY-SIX  COUPLE;  aud  the  eftablifhment  is 
conduced  in  fuch  a  ftyle  of  pun8:uality,  order, 
and  excellence,  that  it  is  univerfally  acknowledged 
equal  to  any,  and  inferior  to  none,  upon  a  fimilar 
fcale,  from  one  extreipity  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
Qther, 

Next 


Next  to  the  choice  of  a  proper  fpot  for,  and  a 
judicious,  as  well  as  a  convenient,  conftruftion  of 
the  KENNEL,  the  management  of  the  hounds,  zuhen 
tlicre^  becomes  a  matter  of  ferious  confideration, 
and  requires  a  feeder  of  (IriQ  fobriety,  indefatiga- 
ble induftry,  invariable  punQuality,  great  huma- 
nity, perfonal  fidelity  to  his  employer,  and  a  con- 
ftant  attention  to  the  bufinefs  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged; as  upon  him  in  a  great  degree  depends  the 
health  and  prefervation  of  the  hounds.  Mr. 
Beckford  obferves  (in  great  proof  of  his  praftical 
knowledge  and  perfonal  experience}  that  no  part  of 
a  hunting  eftablifhment  goes  on  fo  well,  as  when 
the  MASTER  becomes  an  occafional  superintendant 
of  his  own  concerns.  He  fays,  as  the  fport  in  the 
field  depends  on  the  exquifite  fenfe  of  fmellihg  fo 
peculiar  to  the  hound,  fo  care  fliould  be  taken  to 
preferve  it;  and  cleanlinefs  is  the  furefl  means. 
The  keeping  of  the  kennel  fzoeet  and  clean,  cannot, 
therefore,  be  too  Itrongly  inculcated,  and  impreffed 
upon  the  mind  of  the  feeder  ;  if  he  feems  ha- 
bitually difpofed  to  deviate  from  which,  he  is  not 
at  all  calculated  for  the  office  he  has  undertaken. 

The  preparation  for  feeding,  as  boiling  the  meat, 
mixing  the  meal,  and  getting  it  ready  at  the  hours 
agreed  on,  is  a  matter  that  the  huntsman  will  of 
courfe  take  care  (on  his  part)  never  to  have  neg- 
lefted;.  but  there  are  other  confiderations,  equally 
important,    which   become   entitled    to   attention. 

Hounds 
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Hounds  cannot  be  properly  fed  by  difingle  perfon; 
two  are  (for  a  variety  of  reafons)  unavoidably  ne- 
ceflary;  and  thofe  two  fliould  be  the  feeder  and 
the  HUNTSMAN  ;  as  hounds  fliould  be  drafted  and 
fed  according  to  their  Rate  of  flefli  and  condition. 
Some  are  much  more  voracious  than  others,  and 
will  require  a  greater  portion  of  food;  others  look 
and  work  well,  with  half  the  quantity :  the  eye  of 
the  huntfman  fhould  difcriminate  between  the  op- 
pofite  defcriptions ;  in  want  of  which  attention, 
the  pack  will  never  be  of  equal  appearance.  When 
any  of  the  hounds  are  obferved  to  be  low  in  flefh, 
off  their  appetites,  bad  feeders,  or  kept  under  by 
the  old  and  mafter  hounds,  it  will  be  matter  of  ad- 
vantage to  draft  them,  and  let  them  feed  under  lefs 
rellraint.  Young  and  impatient  feeders,  fall  into 
the  very  common  fault  of  feeding  hounds  with  their 
meat  too  hot:  it  is  both  a  prevalent  and  injurious 
error,  that  fhould  be  totally  abolifhcd. 

Mr.  Beckford  is  of  opinion,  that  hounds  poorer 
than  the  reft  fhould  be  fed  again,  and  that  they 
cannot  be  fed  too  often;  as  well  as  that  thofe 
hounds  which  become  too  fat,  if  any^  fliould  be 
drafted  off,  and  not  permitted  to  fill  themfelves. 
All  hounds  (particularly  young  ones}  fliould  be 
often  called  over  in  kennel ;  their  names  become 
more  familiar  to  them ;  and  it  teaches  them  obe- 
dience ;  this  leffon  is  practifed,  or  fliould  be,  at  the 
time  of  feeding.     Hounds  fliould  all  be  let  out  into 
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the  airing  ground,  to  empty  themfelves  after  feed- 
ing, to  prevent  an  unnecefTary  accumulation  of 
filth,  and  confequent  effluvia,  in  the  kennel.  It 
may  be  a  cuflom  with  fome,  to  fhut  up  the  hounds 
for  two  or  three  hours  after  they  return  from  hunt- 
ing before  they  are  fed  ;  if  fo,  it  is  more  entitled  to 
contempt  than  imitation;  no  plea  can  juflify  the 
praftice;  they  fhould  have  their  meat  ready  for 
feeding  immediately  on  their  return;  once  gratified, 
they  enjoy  their  reft  icndijlicrhed^  the  heft  and  moft 
natural  foundation  for  a  renovation  of  ftrength. 
Plenty  of  vegetables,  boiled  in  the  copper  meat, 
once  a  week,  is  a  cuftom  in  moft  kennels;  as  it  is 
alfo  to  throw  in  a  pound  or  two  of  fulphur,  (in 
proportion  to  the  number,)  particularly  in  the  fum- 
mer  feafon,  when  there  is  a  greater  tendency  in  the 
blood  to  morbidity,  particularly  to  cutaneous 
difeafes.  ' 

During  the  hot  months,  when  hounds  do  not 
work,  they  require  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  fub-' 
llantial  food,  compared  to  what  is  neceffary  in  the 
feverity  of  the  hunting  season  ;  flefh  may  then  be 
given  very  fparingly  ;  the  lefs  it  is  ufed  in  the  fum- 
mer,  the  lefs  likelihood  there  will  be  of  feeing  that 
malignant  and  unwelcome  vifitor,  the  mange, 
amongft  them.  Various  opinions  have  been  pro- 
mulgated upon  the  beft,  cheapcft,  and  moft  nutri- 
tious, food  for  the  fupport  of  hounds  in  general ; 
but  experience   feems  to  have  juftified  the  con- 
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fiilency  of  occafional  changes,  according  to  the 
different  feafons,  and  the  different  degrees  of 
work;  without  adhering  too  clofely  to  one  particu- 
lar mode,  unaffifted  by  fuch  deviations  as  circum- 
ilances  may  render  not  only  prudent  and  proper, 
but  fometimes  unavoidable.  Horfe  flefii,  flieep's 
trotters,  rafpings,  greaves,  bullock's  paunches, 
(in  a  fcarcity  of  flefli,)  oat  meal,  and  barley-meal, 
conftitute  the  principal  articles  upon  which  hounds 
are  known  to  fublift ;  although  they  are  differently 
prepared,  and  differently  adminiftered,  according 
to  the  judgment,  experience,  whim,  or  caprice,  of 
the  parties  concerned.  It  is,  however,  univerfally 
admitted,  after  a  number  of  fair  and  impartial  trials, 
that  in  refpeB:  to  the  two  meals,  they  a8:  much 
more  profitably  and  advantageoufly,  when  ufed  in 
a  mixed  'ftate  of  nearly  equal  proportions,  than 
when  either  is  given  alone. 

Mr.  Beckford  fays,  his  feeder,  who  was  a  good 
one,  and  of  much  experience,  mixed  the  meal  in 
equal  quantities;  that  the  oatmeal  he  boiled  for 
half  an  hour;  and  then  put  out  the  fire,  adding  the 
barley-meal,  and  mixing  both  together :  his  reafon 
for  boiling  one,  and  not  the  other,  was,  that  boil- 
ing made  the  oat-meal  tiiicf:,  and  the  barley-meal 
thin  ;  and  that  when  he  fed  with  the  barley-meal 
only^  it  fhould  not  be  put  into  the  copper,  but 
mixed  up  with  the  fcalding  liquor,  in  a  proper  tub, 
or  hogflread,  kept  for  the  purpofc.  There  are 
6  many 
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many  little  things  within  the  department  of  the 
FEEDER,  which,  if  negleded,  become  of  ferious 
confeqaence.  Nice  obfervation  fliould  be  made 
upon  the  Hate  of  the  bitches  at  all  times;  upon 
the  leaft  indication  of  their  going  to  heat,  they 
fhould  be  injlantly  removed ;  a  few  hours  delay  may 
be  the  deilruQion  of  fome  of  the  beft  hounds  in  the 
kennel.  After  their  return  on  a  hunting  day,  he 
fhould  obferve  whether  there  are  any  hounds  who 
have  fuftained  injuries  in  the  feet  by  thorns,  flints, 
&c.  in  which  cafe  a  fomentation  of  warm  pot- 
liquor,  (or  bran  and  water,)  followed  by  a  wafhing 
with  cold  vinegar,  or  fait  and  water,  will  generally 
effed  a  fpeedy  cure.  Hounds  ferioufly  lame,  or 
palpably  sick,  fliould  be  feparated  from  the  reft, 
and  placed  where  they  can  be  more  at  eafe,  and 
have  better  attention. 

KENNEL — is  a  fporting  term  for  the  fpot  in 
which  a  fox  depofits  himfelf  after  his  no8:urnal  de- 
predations, and  to  which  he  retires  about  the  dawn 
of  day  :  being  found  by  the  hounds  in  drawing  co- 
vert, he  is  then  faid  to  be  unkennelled^  and  the 
CHASE  begins.  When  fafe  in  fome  barrow^  or  hole^ 
below  the  furface,  he  is  then  faid  to  lie  at  earth. 

KIBES, — in  horfes,  are  the  cracks  which  appear 
in  the  heels  during  the  feverity  of  the  winter  fea- 
fon,  and  arc  much  more  the  confequence  o^negleB^ 
or  a  want  of  knowledge  in  the  ftable  difcipline, 

than 
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than  the  efFc8:  produced  by  changes  in  the  weather; 
M'hich  may  in  general  be  coiinteracled  by  the  means 
in  conftant  praftice  with  thofe  who  proceed  fyftema- 
tically,  and  take  the  fame  care  of  their  horfes,  as 
prudence    prompts    them    to    take    of   themfelves. 
They  proceed  moftly  from  being  left  with  wet  legs, 
■^vhich,  in  very  cold  or  frosty  weather,    occafions 
fuch  a  tightnefs  and  rigidity  of  the  fkin,  that,  when 
brought    into    fudden   and  briflc    action,    it   burfts 
afunder,  (in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,)  according  to 
the  texture  of  the  fidn,   or  the  conflitutional  irrita- 
bility of  the  horfe.  Thefe  foon  become  exceedingly 
painful  >  and  if  the  weather  iliould  repeatedly  vary 
from  fliort  Jrojis  to  alternate  thaws^   and  the  horfe 
continue  in    ufe,  the    conftant   infmuation   of  the 
Iharp  particles  of  fmall  gravel  and  fand  of  the  dirty 
roads,  is  produQive  of  fuch  excruciating  fenfations, 
that  the  fubjeQ  refufes  food,  and  does  not  lay  down 
for  many  days  and  nights  in  fucceffion  :    when  even 
gently  compelled  to  move,  he  lifts  up  the  limb  in 
fo  much  mifery,  that  it  is  with  the  greatell  reluc- 
tance he  brings  it  again  to  the  ground;  on  the  con- 
trary, keeps   it  fo  long  fufpended,  that    it   is   ex- 
pected he  muft  inevitably  fall  over  in  his  (tall.      If 
Avorked  in  this  ftate,  he  comes  out  of  the   liable 
as  if  completely  crippled;  and  every  day's  delay  in 
the  attempt  at  relief,  mull:  be  a  culpable  protraction 
of  cure :  palliatives  (with  work)   will  prove  decep^ 
live;  reft  fhould  be  adopted,  and  cure  obtained. 
This  can  only  be  effected  by  poultices  made  of 
Vol,  II.  K  linsei.d 
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Linseed  powder,  milk,  and  a  little  olive  oil,  ap-* 
plied  immediately  after  comfortable  foftenings  with 
warm  gruel,  and  a  fnmall  fpongc  :  an  alterative 
POWDER  in  a  mafli  nightly,  and  the  ufe  of  cam- 
phorated spERMA-c.ETi  LINIMENT,  night  and  morn- 
ing, when  the  poultices  are  left  off,  will  be  found 
greatly  to  aflift  the  general  intent, 

KIDNEYS. — The  horfe  is  always  liable  to  local 
injuries,  as  well  as  permanent  diforders,  of  thefe^ 
parts.     Inflammation  and  ulceration  are  alfo  pro- 
duced by  different  means :  fome  proceed  from  ex- 
ternal  caufes,  as   bruises   and   blows;  being   too 
heavily  laden  with  burdens,  or  drawing  too  heavy 
weights  ;  both  which   fhould   be  equally  attended 
to,  and  guarded  againft.     The  diftinguifhing  fymp- 
toms  of  difeafed  kidnies,  are  a  palpable  weaknefs 
of  the  hind  part  of  the   back  and  loins^  a  painful 
linking  of  thofe  parts  upon  preffure,  a^ difficulty  of 
flaling,  which  is  generally  voided  partially  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  frequently  with  fhort  groans  of  in- 
ternal difquietude  :  in  (light  affeQions,  the  urine  is 
white,  but  turbid ;  in  fevere  cafes,  very  high  co- 
loured, as   if  tinged  with   blood;  there   is  moftly 
a  hcavinefs  of  the  eyes,  debility  of  body,  a  loath- 
ing of  food,   and  a  tendency  to  fymptomatic  fever. 
From  whatever  caufe  an  injury  may  arife,  or  from 
whatever  flatc  of  the  body  a  difeafe   of  the  parts 
may  proceed,  bleeding  largely  is  the  firil  ftep  to 
fpecdy  relief,  and  the  prevention  of  danger.     The. 
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quality  and  quantity  of  medicine  mud  be  regu- 
lated by  the  fliades,  as  well  as  the  duration,  of  the 
diforder,  according  to  confequences  likely  to  en- 
fue.  Warm  glyllers  of  gruel  and  olive  oil  occa- 
fionally;  mafhes,  made  of  ground  malt  and  bran, 
for  food;  and  thin  gruel  for  drink,  in  which  gum 
ARABIC  fhould  be  diifolved,  to  lubricate  the  paf- 
fages,  and  flieath  any  afperity  with  which  the  parts 
may  be  afFefted.  Should  the  weaknefs  of  the  loins 
^creafe,  the  difficulty  of  ftaling  continue,  the  urine 
become  more  thick  and  foetid,  the  ilrength  more 
reduced,  and  the  frame  emaciated,  one  or  both  the 
kidneys  may  be  confidered  in  a  ftate  of  ulceration, 
and  cure  cannot  be  expeQed. 

KILLING  GAME.— The  privilege  of  killing 
GAME  (in  any  way  whatever)  is  now  dependent 
upon  a  two-fold  qualification;  in  want  of  both 
which,  the  tranfgreiTor  renders  himfelf  liable  to  a 
DOUBLE,  and  in  want  of  fzVAer,  to  a  yZr^^/^  penalty; 
which,  divefted  of  technical  ambiguity,  and  the 
complicated  abftrufity  of  the  game  laws  in  their 
prefent  extended  ftate,  is  reduced  to  the  following 
ftate  of  fimplification,  adapted  to  every  compre- 
henfion. 

In  different  Acls  of  Parliament  during  the 
reigns  of  James  the  Firft,  Charles  the  Second, 
and  Queen  Anne,  the  landed  pofTefTions  neceffary 
to  conftitute  a  qualification  to  kill  game,  (exempt 
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from  pains  and  penalties,)  have  varied  materially^ 
in  proportion  to  the  gradual  alteration  in  the  value 
of  money,  which  has  continued  to  diminifh  in  a 
correfponding    degree.     The    landed    qualification 
eftablifhed  by  the  23d  Charles  the  Second^  c.  xxv. 
and  Hill  adhered  to,  is  the  poffeffion  of  lands,  te- 
nements, or   other    eftates   of  inheritance,  of  the 
CLEAR  yearly  value  of  onz  hundred  pounds.     Or, 
for  term  of  life,  a  lease  or  leases  for  ninety-nine 
years,  or  any  longer   term,  of  the   clear    yearljj^ 
value  of  ONE  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.   Perfons 
not  fo  qualified,  either  killing,  or  going  in  purfuit 
of  game  with  an  intent  to  kill,  and  being  eonvifted 
upon  the  oath  of  one  witnefs,  before  a  Juflice  af 
the  Peace,  forfeits  five  pounds  for  each  offence; 
half  to  the  informer,  and  half  to  the  poor  of  the 
parifh  where  the  offence  is  committed. 

Thus  far  a  line  is  drawn  between  the  qualified 
and  the  imqualijied,  in  refpeft  to  landed  privilege, 
upon  former  Ads  of  Parliament;  clearly  defining 
who  pofleffed  a  legal  right  to  purfue  and  kill 
GAME  under  fuch  fan8:ion,  and  who  w^ere  the  per- 
fons prohibited  from  fo  doing,  and  liable  to  the  pe- 
nalty before  defcribed.  In  addition  to  which  dif- 
tinQion,  it  has  been  enaQed  by  fuccefTive  AQ;s  in 
the  prefent  reign  of  George  the  Third,  That  every 
pcrfon  who  fliall  ufe  any  dog,  gun,  net,  or  other 
engine,  for  the  taking  or  killing  of  game,  (except 
a  game-keeper  aBing  under  a  deputation  duly  re- 
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giftered,)  fliall  every  year,  previous  to  his  ufing 
the  fame,  deliver  his  name  and  place  of  abode  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the  county  where  he 
fliall  refide,  and  take  out  an  annual  certificate, 
or  licence,  bearing  a  flamp,  for  which  three  guineas 
are  to  be  paid.  This  licence,  when  obtained,  does 
not  authorize  imqualified  perfons  to  kill  game,  but 
leaves  them  dill  liable  to  the  penalty  of  five 
POUNDS  for  each  offence,  as  already  defcribed. 
^he  penalty  for  killing  game  without  having  pro- 
cured the  annual  certificate,  is  twenty  pounds 
to  either  the  qualified  or  unqualified;  fo  that  the 
unqualijied^  profecuted  to  convidion,  is  in  a  pre- 
dicament of  only  five  pounds  worfe  than  the  qua- 
lified, the  penalty  being  twenty  pounds  vrith  one, 
and  five-and-twenty  with  the  other.  Any  perfon  in 
purfait  of  game,  having  his  name  and  place  of 
abode  demanded  by  another,  who  is  pofTefled  of  a 
certificate,  and  refafing  to  tell  the  fame,  is  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds.  See  Game-keepers, 
and  Game  Laws. 

KINDLE.— A  doe  rabbit  is  faid  to  kindli; 
wdien  fhe  brings  forth  her  young. 

KING  FERGUS,— the  name  of  a  horfe  bred 
by  the  late  Colonel  O'Kelly;  he  was  foaled  in 
1775;  was  got  hy  Eclipfe^  dam  (Tuting's  Polly) 
by  Black  and  all  Black,  grand-dam  by  Tartar^ 
great    grand-dam    by    Old   Starling,     lie    was    of 
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great  celebrity,  and  continued  for  many  years  a 
ilallion  of  the  firfl;  eminence.  He  was  the  fire 
of  a  great  number  of  good  racers,  amongft  which 
were  thofe  celebrated  runners  Hamhletonian^  Over- 
ton^ BcningbroKgh^  Sir  Solomon^  Warier,  Johnny 
(Durand's,)    Garfivood^  &c.  Sec. 

KING'S  HOUNDS.  — His  Majefty's  stag 
HOUNDS  pafs  under  this  denomination,  as  a  part  of 
the  royal  eftablifliment  continued  in  every  fuccef " 
five  reign  without  variation.  The  kennel  in  which 
they  are  kept  is  fituate  near  ..the  race  course  upon 
Ascot  Heath  ;  at  the  diflance  of  two  fliort  miles 
from  which  is  Swinley  Lodge,  the  official  refi- 
dence  of  the  Master  of  the  Stag  Hounds,  an  ap~  ' 
pointment  feldom  conferred  but  upon  one  of  the 
peerage,  and  is  confidered  an  office  of  honor,  w^ith 
a  falary  of  2000/.  per  annum.  The  prefence  of  the 
Mafter  of  the  Stag  Hounds  in  the  field  is  not  a 
matter  of  neceffity,  but  choice,  except  v/hen  his  Ma- 
jelly  hunts,  and  then  his  perfonal  attendance  i^  in- 
difpenfible ;  his  badge  of  office  is  a  pair  of  gold  dog 
couples,  which  hang  fufpended  from  a  belt  on  his 
left  fide.  The  huntsman  has  a  handfome  refidence 
at  the  kennel,  w^ith  a  falary  of  125/.  a  year;  to 
whom  there  are  fix  affiftants,  (called  yeomen 
prickers,)  each  having  a  falary  of  104/.  with  the 
royal  livery  richly  ornamented,  and  an  annual  fup- 
ply  of  faddles,  bridlesj  horfe-cloths,  and  the  utc^^- 
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fary  liable   append^iges;    but  they  find  their  own 
horfes. 


The  hunting  feafon  commences  on  Holyrood- 
Day,  the  25th  of  September,  and  continues  every 
Tuefday  and  Saturday  till  the  firft  week  in  May; 
■with  the  exception  of  Chriftmas  and  Eafter  weeks, 
when  they  hunt  three  times  in  each,  Holyrood- 
Day,  and  Eafter-Monday,  are  the  two  grand  days 
ii«of  the  year  for  company,  when  the  field  is  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  His  Majefly  has  alfo  a  pack  of 
HARRIERS,  which  are  kept  at  the  Little  Park  Lodge 
near  Windfor,  and  with  thefe  he  hunts  conllantly 
in  Windfor  Great  Park,  and  the  furrounding  neigh- 
bourhood ;  they  are,  however,  a  private  concern 
of  his  Majefty's,  and  not  included  in  the  regular 
Crown  eftablifhment. 

KING'S  PLATE. --Thofe  called  King's 
Plates,  are  a  free  gift  from  his  Majedy  of  100 
guineas  each;  and  it  is  believed  were  originally 
granted  as  a  means  of  exciting  fuch  a  degree  of 
emulation,  as  v/ould  probably  tend  to  national  ad- 
van):age,  by  improving  the  breed  of  horfes  in  ge- 
neral; as  well  as  to  afford  an  annual  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage (by  an  additional  influx  of  company)  to 
'  fuch  CITIES  and  towns  as  enjoy  the  royal  favour. 
Newmarket,  as  the  fuperior  fpot  of  fporting  cele- 
brity, is  particularly  honoured,  having  two^  in  the 
iirfl  Sri  NO,  and  one  in  the  firll  October  medi^ings. 
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King's  Plates  are  alfo  given  at  Newcaftle-upon* 
Tyne,  Guildford,  Wincheller,  Ipfwich,  Burford, 
Chelmsford,  Nottingham,  Lewes,  Edinburgh,  York, 
Canterbury,  Warwick,  Lichfield,  Richmond, 
(Yorkfliire,)  Lincoln,  Salifb.ury,  Ayr,  Carlifle, 
and  Afcot  Heath;  the  whole  of  which,  except  the 
laft,  are  run  for  by  horfcs  or  mares  of  different 
ages,  carrying  fuch  weights  as  fliall  be  appointed 
by  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  or  whoever  he  may 
delegate  for  that  purpofe. 

The  King's  Plate  of  loo  guineas,  given  at 
AscoT,  and  always  run  for  on  the  firft  day,  (inva- 
riably Whit-Tuefday  fortnight,)  is  only  for  horfes 
which  have  regularly  hunted  with  his  Majefty's 
STAG  hounds  the  preceding  feafon,  and  muft  have 
been  well  up  with  the  hounds,  at  their  running  up 
to,  taking,  or  killing,  ten  deer,  as  an  indifpenfi- 
ble  qualification,  without  having  which  they  cannot 
be  permitted  to  ftart.  At  the  conclufion  of  the 
chafe,  when  the  deer  is  fecured,  thofe  who  intend 
to  qualify  for  the  plate  apply  to  the  huntsman,  and 
a  ticket  is  delivered  to  the  rider,  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  Mafter  of  the  Stag  Hounds,  and  the  feal  of 
the  royal  hunt;  when  which  ten  tickets  are  ob- 
tained, the  horfe  has  fecured  his  qualification,  may 
then  be  withdrawn  from  the  field,  and  is  not  obliged 
to  appear  again  till  the  day  of  entrance  at  Sun- 
ning-Hill  Wells,  where  and  when  the. tickets  muft 
be  produced,  in  confirmation    of  his   being  duly 
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qualified  to  start.  For  the  accommodation  of  the 
fporting  world  at  large,  horfes  of  all  ages  are  per- 
mitted to  run,  carrying  the  following  weights;  four 
years  old,  lift.  2lb.  five  years  old,  lift.  plb.  fix 
years  old,  lift.  i2lb.  and  aged,  12ft.  Mares  al- 
lowed 41b.     The  beft  of  three  four-mile  heats, 

Thp  following  Rules  are,  by  his  Majesty's 
COMMAND,  to  be  ftriftly  obferved  by  the  owNiRtj 
and  RIDERS  of  all  fuch  horses,  mares,  or  geldings, 
^s  fliall  run  for  his  Majefty's  Plates  at  Ne\vmarket* 

King's   Plate  Articles. 

Every  perfon  that  putteth  in  a  horfe,  mare,  or 
gelding,  for  the  faid  plate,  is  to  ftiew  fuch  horfe, 
mare,  or  gelding,  v/ith  the  marks,  name,  and  name 
of  the  OWNER,  to  be  entered  at  the  King's  ftablcs 
in  Newmarket  the  day  before  they  run,  and  fnall 
then  produce  a  certificate  under  the  hand  of  the 
breeder,  fpecifying  his  exa6l  age  the  grafs  before. 

Every  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  that  runneth,  is 
to  ftart  between  the  hours  of  one  and  four  in  the 
afternoon;  and  to  be  allowed  half  aa  hour  between 
each  heat  to  rub. 

Every  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  that  runneth  on 
jhe  wrong  fide  the  posts  or  flags,  or  is  diftanced 

in 
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in  any  of  the  heats,  fliall  have  no  fhare  of  the  faid 
PLATE,  nor  be  fiiff'ercd  to  ftart  again. 

The  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  that  winneth  any 
two  heats,  winneth  the  plate;  but  if  three  fev^eral 
horfes,  mares,  or  geldings,  win  each  of  them  a 
heat,  then  thofe  three,  and  only  they,  to  run  a 
fourth ;  and  the  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  that 
winneth  the  fourth  heat,  foall  have  the  plate. 

And  each  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding's  placo,  as  he 
or  they  come  in  by  the  ending-poft  each  heat,  as 
firft,  fecond,  or  third,  &c.  fliall  be  determined  by 
fuch  judges  as  fliall  be  appointed  for  that  purpofe 
by  the  Master  of  the  Horse.  And  in  cafe  any 
horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  fliall  be  then,  or  after 
prove  to  be,  above  the  age  certified  the  grafs  be^ 
fore,  the  owner  or  owners  of  fuch  horfe,  mare,  or 
gelding,  fhall  be  rendered  incapable  of  ever  run- 
ning for  any  of  the  King's  Plates  hereafter. 

As  many  of  the  riders  as  fliall  crofs^  jofi^^^  or 
Jirike^  or  ufe  any  other  foul  play,  as  fliall  be 
judged  by  fuch  perfon  or  perions  as  fliall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  fuch  rider 
fiiall  be  made  incapable  of  ever  riding  any  horfe, 
mare,  or  gelding,  for  any  of  his  Majesty's  Plates 
hereafter;  and  fuch  owners  fliall  have  no  benefit 
of  that  plate ;  but  fuch  owners  may  be  permitted  to 
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run  any  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,   for  any  other  of 
his  Maj city's  free  Plates  in  future. 

Every  rider  fliall,  immediately  after  each  heat 
is  run,  be  obliged  to  come  to  the  ending-post 
with  his  horfe,  mare,  or  gelding,  then  and  there  to 
alight,  and  not  before,  and  there  to  weigh  to  the 
fatisfaclion  of  the  judges  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe. 

And  in  cafe  of  negleft  or  refufal  thereof,  fuch 
winners  and  riders  fhall  be  immediately  declared 
incapable  of  running  or  riding  any  more  for  this 
or  any  of  his  Majesty's  Plates  in  future. 

And  fliould  any  difference  arife  relating  to  their 
ages,  or  in  their  running,  or  to  thefe  his  Majesty's, 
orders,  the  fame  to  be  determined  by  fuch  perfon, 
or  perfons,  as  fliall  be  appointed  by  the  Master  of 
the  Horse.  And  thefe  Articles  are  to  continue  in 
force,  unlefs  altered  by  command  of  his  Majesty. 

Por  the  better  and  more  certain  prevention  of 
any  fraud,  or  mifapplication,  the  winner  of  a 
King's  Plate  is  to  receive  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
Course,  a  certificate  figned  by  the  Steward  of 
the  Race  where  fuch  plate  is  won,  counterfigned 
by  himfelf  alfo,  which  being  prefen'ted  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  County,  it  obtains  his  figna- 
ture   likewife :   when  thus   fan^lioned,  it   becomes 
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payable  at  fight  to  bearer  (if  properly  endorfed  by 
the  winner)  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  his  Ma^ 
jesty's  Stables,  in  the  King's  Mews,  London^ 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county  being  out  of  the 
kingdom,  the  fignature  of  any  perfon  regularly  de- 
puted by  him  is  fufficient.  The  certificate  of  win- 
ning the  plate  at  Ascot  requires  only  the  figna- 
ture of  the  Master  of  his  Majesty's  Stag 
Hounds,  inllead  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
County. 

KNEE  OF  A  HORSE— is  the  centrical  joint 
of  the  leg,  where  the  fore-thigh  is  united  to  the 
fhank-bone.  Its  formation  is  of  fuch  flrength, 
that  a  LAMENESS,  by  twi/i^  dijlortion^  or  any  other 
injury,  is  hardly  ever  fuilained  in  this  part,  but  by 
the  accident  of  falling;  v/hich  frequently  happens, 
and,  if  attended  with  a  hlemiJJi^  very  much  reduces 
the  previous  value  of  the  horfe.  Prominencies  in 
a  pavement,  or  rolling  ftones  upon  a  road,  are 
fometimes  the  occafion  of  fuch  misfortunes,  even 
to  thofe  who  are  in  general  exceedingly  fiire-footed, 
and  of  the  moil  valuable  defcription.  Cudom  has, 
how^ever,  introduced,  of  late  years,  fuch  an  un- 
precedented degree  of  precaution  in  an  examination 
of  the  KNEES,  that  the  flighteft  touch  cannot  be  ex- 
peded  to  pafs  unnoticed  amidfl  fo  much  fcruti- 
nizing  infpedion  ;  and  if  once  appearances  are 
fufficient  to  juftify  a  douht,  the  object  immediately 
finks  in  edim^tion^  however  fuperior  he  may  be  in 

othev 
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Other  refpefts  and  qualifications.  This  being  fo 
great  a  diiadvantage  when  a  horfe  is  to  be  fold^  it 
evidently  points  out  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  a  mi- 
nute examination  before  he  is  bought^  as  a  want  of 
it  may  produce  conliderable  lofs,  and  ferious  re- 
flection. Lofs  of  hair  upon  the  knees,  when  not 
too  feverely  affeded,  may  fometimes  be  rellored 
by  a  daily  application  of  very  (trong  camphorated 
liniment* 


L. 


LAIR— was  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the 
haunt  of  outlying  deer,  and  implied  the  place  near 
which  they  might  probably  be  found.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  little  known  in  that  fenfe,  and  is  now 
ufeci  to  exprefs  the  part  of  a  foreft,  chafe,  heath, 
or  common,  where  any  particular  horfe,  cow,  or 
other  cattle,  is  accuftomed  to  frequent  when  turned 
out,  which  is  then  called  their  lair,  and  where  (or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  it)  their  owners  are  gene- 
rally fure  to  find  them. 

LAMENESS  in  HORSES— proceeds  from  a 
variety  of  caufes,  and  requires  much  patient  invcf- 
tigation  to  afcertain,  to  a  certainty,  the  exaQ  feat 
of  injury;  for  want  of  which  judicious  precaution, 
mifchief  frequently  follows.  Ilorfcs  are  fome- 
times 
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times  perfccuted^  hlijlered^  and  fired^  for  a  lame- 
ness in  one  part,  which  ultimately  proves  to  be  in 
another ;  and  this  alone  fufficiently  points  out  the 
abfolute  neceffity  of  a  deliberate  difcrimination. 
As  lamenefs  proceeds  from  different  caufes,  fo  it  is 
of  different  kinds,  and  requires  various  modes  of 
treatment,  equally  oppofite  to  each  other.  This 
cannot  be  more  forcibly  elucidated,  than  by  advert- 
ing to  the  difference  between  a  lamenefs  originating 
in  a  relaxation  of  the  sinews,  and  a  ligamentary 
injury  fuflained  by  a  fudden  tiirn^  twift^  or  diJlo7'-' 
tion^  of  fome  particular  joint.'  Thefe  require  a 
very  different  mode  of  treatment;  and  yet  it  is  too 
much,  and  too  unthinkingly  the  cuflom,  to  treat 
every  kind  of  lamenefs  in  the  fame  way.  From 
either  a  want  of  patience  in  the  owner,  or  a  want 
of  prudence  in  the  pra8:itioner,  the  favourite  opera- 
tion of  BLISTERING  is  thought  applicable  to  every 
cafe  without  exception;  and  being  often  reforted  to 
before  the  intiammation  of  the  part  has  fufhciently 
fubfided,  occafions  a  permanent  enlargement,  with 
a  thickening  of  the  integument,  and  confequent 
ftifPnefs,  rendering  the  remedy  equally  injurious 
with  the  original  defeft. 

In  all  iamenelfes  occafioned  by  a  relaxation  of 
the  TENDONS,  buffering,  and  even  firing,  are  ad- 
mitted to  have  a  forcible  efic6l,  provided  they  are 
brought  into  ufe  at  a  proper  time;  but  not  before 
the  inflammation  (which  is  generally  attendant  upon 

luch 
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fuch  cafe)  has  previoufiy  fubdued.  In  all  ligamcn. 
tary  injuries,  blistering  is  feldom,  if  ever,  known 
to  be  prodii8:ive  of  permanent  advantage;  and  is, 
perhaps,  upon  moft  occafions,  fo  immediately- 
adopted,  becaufe  2Lji7igIe  application  is  of  fo  much 
lefs  perfonal  trouble^  than  a  daily  perfevering  hour 
beftowed  in  hot  fomentations,  and  ftimulative 
EMBROCATIONS.  Upon  the  fubjeB:  of  lamenefs  in 
general,  it  is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  injuries 
fuftained  in  the  tendons  (commonly  called  the  back 
fmews)  are  more  frequently  relieved,  and  a  lading 
cure  obtained,  than  in  a  lamenefs  of  the  joints; 
where,  after  patient  and  perfevering  medical  appli- 
cations, and  a  correfponding  portion  of  rest,  a  re- 
newal of  work  has  almoll  immediately  produced 
a  relapfe. 

LAM  PAS, — called  alfo  lampers,  and  la^t- 
pARDS,  is  a  fpongey  elaftic  enlargement  of  the  roof 
of  a  young  horfe's  mouth,  jufi:  behind  the  nippers 
of  his  upper  jaw,  which  frequently  acquires  fuch  a 
luxuriance  in  grovs^th,  as  to  be  equal  with,  or  to 
exceed,  the  furface  of  the  teeth,  and  is  fuppofed  to 
occafion  pain  to  fuch  horfes  in  the  malhication  of 
their  corn.  Different  opinions  have  been  enter- 
tained, and  are  ftill  fupported,  upon  this  fubje8:; 
lome  confidering  it  only  a  temporary  operation  of 
NATURE  during  the  formation  of  the  teeth,  which 
would  contr.aB^  and  difappear,  upon  their  attaining 
their  full  and  proper  growth;  whilft  others,  lefs 
6  \   comprehcnfive 
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comprehenfive  in  their  conceptions,  lefs  fcientific 
in  their  reafoning,  and  more  hafty  in  their  dcciHons^ 
maintain  the  neceffity  of  radical  extermination,  and 
that  too  by  a  procefs  no  lefs  fevere  than  the  j'ed-hot 
iron^  or  burning  cautery.  The  molt  critical  exa- 
mination of  the  cafe  (whenever  it  occurs)  does  not 
feem  to  juftify  the  neceffity  for,  or  the  cruelty  of, 
fuch  operation :  various  are  the  means  which  may 
be  brought  into  ufe  for  the  moft  perfe8:  completion 
of  the  purpofe,  without  reforting  to  fuch  as  bear 
the  traits  of  former  barbarity^  when  the  times  were 
lefs  enlightened  J  and  the  fyftem  of  farriery  lef^ 
improved. 

Admitting  the  part  to  have  acquired  its  promi^ 
nence,  or  preternatural  diftenfion,  (a  mere  elaftic, 
fpongey  puffinefs,)  by  a  flight  inflammation  ori- 
ginally, and  a  proportional  propulfion  of  blood  to 
the  finer  veflels  furrounding  that  particular  fpot, 
it  follow^s,  of  courfe,  that  extra6ling  from  thofe 
veflels  the  contents  wnth  which  they  are  over- 
loatled,  and  compulfively  dillendcd,  will  lay  the 
foundation  of  contra8:ion,  which,  followed  by  pro- 
per conftringents,  will  conftitute  a  perfeft  oblitera^ 
tion,  to  the  prudent  and  humane  exclufion  of  a 
praQice  not  more  replete  with  cruelty  during  the 
operation,  than  w^ith  danger  in  its  confequence. 
Whenever  the  lampas  are  found  fo  protuberant,  as 
to  judify  an  opinion,  or  produce  a  proof,  that 
they  occafion  pain  in  mallication,  it  is  then  time 

enough 
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enough,  to  pafs  the  point  or  edge  of  a  fliarp  pen- 
knife, or  lancet,  tranfverfely,  and  longitudinally, 
over  the  puffy  and  prominent  part,  fo  as  to  let  it 
BLEED  in  that  ftate  for  ay^tt;  viinutes ;  then  let  it  be 
wafhed  with  a  folution  of  alum  in  water,  and  no 
farther  inconvenience  need  be  feared  from  a  mole- 
hill^  which  the  illiterate  have  long  fince  magnified 
to  a  MOUNTAIN,  without  the  lead  rational  plea  for 
its  foundation. 

LASSITUDE,— horfes  are  frequently  fubjea 
to,  which  does  not  amount  to  palpable  pain,  or 
evident  indifpofition.  If  a  horfe,  who  is  ufually 
in  high  fpirits  in  the  ftable,  as  v.^ell  as  out,  becomes 
deprelfcd,  dull,  heavy,  inattentive,  and  indifferent 
to  food,  it  may  be  prefumed  fomething  is  going  on 
in  the  fyftem  not  direftly  confonaht  to  the  indica- 
tions of  health.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  neceffary  exa- 
mination fhould  be  made  without  delay,  and  pro- 
per modes  of  counteraction  adopted,  to  prevent 
the  feverity  and  danger  of  difeafe,  which  fometimes 
advances  with  great  rapidity,  to  fuch  a  ftate  as  would 
never  have  happened,  if  proper  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  caufe  of  lassitude  upon  its  earlieft  ap- 
pearance. 

LAW-SUITS,— in  refpea  to  horfec,  are  be- 
come fo  common,  from  the  frequent  deceptions  in 
BUYING  and  SELLING,  (as  well  with  others  as  with 
DEALERS.)  that  not  a  term  paiTcs  without  various 
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litigations  of  this  defcription.     When  the  expence 
and  anxiety  attendant  upon   both   plaintiff   and 
DEFENDANT,  during    the   time   a    fuit   is   pending; 
the  uncertainty  of  its  termination,  which  ultimately 
depends  fo  much  upon  the  efFe6l  of  chance  in   evi- 
dence; the  mifreprefentation,   or  mifconftru8:ion, 
of  FACTS,  are   all   taken    into    coniideration,  it   is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  fuch  circumflances  can- 
not be  brought  to  a  more  friendly  and   lefs  expen- 
iivc    conclufion.      As,     however,    fuch   propenfity 
to  mutual  accommodation  is  not  likely  to  abound 
.amidil  the  complicated  tempers,  caprices,  and  ver- 
.faiilities,  of  fociety  at  large;  it  becomes  the  mor^ 
.necelfary  to  avoid,  as  much  as  poffible,  whatever 
may  be  eventually  productive  of  fo  unpleafant  and 
unproiitable  an  embarkatioii ;  particularly  when  it 
is    conllantly    feen    in    courts    of    law,     to  what 
a  wonderful  degree  of  villainy  ihuman  depravity  is 
extended,  for  the  completion   of  points  in   which 
xhc   parties    are    individually  or   collaterally  inte- 
reded;    and   perhaps    in  no    caufes   whatever,    fo 
much  as  in  thofe  where  the  foundnefs  or  unfouud- 
nefs  of  a  horfc  is  concerned. 

Thofe  who  have  had  occafion  mod  to  frequent 
ilie  Courts,  bed  know  (in  faQ,  there  are  cafes  on 
record  to  juftify  and  corroborate  the  afTertion} 
ihat  fuits  have  occurred,  where  fix  witneffes  fvvore 
/'  they  faw  the  horfe  almoft  daily  for  fome  weeks 
prc\ious  to  hks  death,  and  that. he  had  the  grease 

fo 
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fo  bad  he  died  with  it;"  wheii^  to  tlie  aRoniflinlcnt 
of  a  crouded  court,  (before  Mr.  Justice  Bullek, 
who  tried  the  caufe,)  the  defendant  produced  an 
equal  number  of  witneffes  who  fwore^  "  they  like- 
wife  faw  the  horfe  almofl  daily  to  the  lafL  hour  of 
his  life,  and  that  he  never  had  the  lead  mark, 
trait,  or  fign  of  greafe  about  him ;"  to  corroborate 
which,  a  huntsman  (making  the  fcventh  witnefs  on 
that  fide)  was  produced,  who  fwore  "  he  ftripped 
the  horfe  for  his  hounds,  and  he  had  no  mark  of 
greafe  about  him."  The  Judge  remarked,  "  that 
the  mafs  of  perjury  was  abfolutely  beyond  human 
conception  on  one  fide  or  the  other ;  and  fo  far  ex- 
ceeded the  power  of  his  difcrimination,  that  he 
fubmitted  it  entirely  to  the  province  of  the  Jury," 
who  immediately  returned  a  verdicl;  for  the  dc« 
fendant. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  every  horfe  caufe 
brought  before  a  Court  favours  more  or  lefs  of  this 
complexion;  in  a  perfect  knowledge  of  which,  the 
parties  concerned  ftrengthen  their  interefl,  and  fe- 
le6l  their  necejfary  evidence,  with  as  much  pains  and 
eagernefs  as  votes  are  folicited  at  an  election  :  and 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  have  a  body  of  evi- 
dence produced  to  swear  a  horfe  "  dead  lame''  on 
one  fide,  and  a  much  greater  number  to  prove  him 
PERFECTLY  SOUND  ou  thc  othcr.      In  fiich  a  olorious 

o 

uncertainty  of  the  law,    what  reflefting  man  can 
indulge  a  fuihcient  hope  of  fucccfs.   to  encounter  a 
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load  of  mental  difquietude  during  the  procefs,  with 
the  additional  expence  of  thrice  the  value  of  the 
objed  in  difpute  ? 

LEAD. — The  extract  of  lea©  is  a  preparation 
pafTing  almoft  imiverfally  under  the  denomination 
of  Goulard's  Extract,  v/hofe  properties  are  ac- 
knowledged of  great  medical  utility,  and  in  many 
cafes  amount  to  a  fpecific.  See  Goulard,  where 
the  efFecls  of  this  arucle  are  more  particularly  ex- 
plained. 

LEAPING — is  a  leading  perfection  in  a  horfc 
that  very  much  enhances  his  value  as  a  hunter; 
without  which  qualification,  he  is  held  m  no  great 
edimation  when  fhcwo  in  the  field.  Leaping,  in 
its  general  fignification,  extends  to  the  two  kinds 
called  flying  and  Jlanding ;  a  horfe  perfecl  in  each, 
with  equal  temper,  and  a  fair  portion  of  speed,  is 
then  called  a  complete  or  made  hunter  ;  and  if  he 
has  a  correfponding  uniformity  of  figure,  and  ex- 
cellence of  action,  both  his  reputation  and  worth 
become  increafed  in  proportion.  There  are  very 
few  horfes  of  fpecd  and  fpirit,  but  what  becomtc 
good  FLYING  leapers  by  fliort  pradice  in  the  field 
with  hounds,  which,  indeed,  is  the  only  proper 
place  to  teach  them;  but  it  is  not  fo  with  standing 
LEAPS,  which  fliould  be  taught  coolly  and  calmly  at 
the  leaping-barj  with  great  ferenity  of  temper,  pa- 
tience. 
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tience,  and  perfeverance,  by  which  alone  any  horfe 
can  attain  perfeQion. 

LEASH, — the  fporting  term  in  iife  to  imply  thf- 
number  three,  as  exceeding  one,  and  not  reach- 
ing TWO  brace;  for  inftance,  a  brace  of  hares,  a 
leafh  of  pheafants,  and  two  brace  of  partridges.  A 
brace  of  pointers,  a  leafli  of  greyhounds,  and  two 
brace  of  fpaniels.  Cuftom,  however,  in  this,  as 
in  moft  other  things,  admits  of  deviation  and  ex- 
ception ;  in  proof  of  which  we  fay,  a  brace  of  fpa- 
niels, a  couple  and  a  half  of  houads,  and  two  brace 
of  pointers.  A  brace  of  fnipes,  a  couple  and  a 
half  of  woodcocks,  and  two  couple  of  rabbits.  It 
is  therefore  confiftent,  and  fportfman-like,  to  fay, 
a  LEASH  of  birds,  (partridges^)  a  leafh  of  pheafants, 
a  leafli  of  hares,  or  any  other  article  where  tv.o  are 
termed  a  brace  ;  but  improper  to  call  th7^ee  a 
JLEASH,  where  too  of  the  kind  are  called  a  couple. 

LEGS. — The  legs  of  a  horfe  are,  in  their  length, 
Ihape,  and  conftru6lion,  fo  material  to  graceful 
and  expeditious  a8:ion,  that  they  become,  at  the 
time  of  purchafe,  obje£ls  of  minute  infpe8:ion :  if 
obferved  too  long^  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of 
the  CHEST,  and  the  length  of  the  carcase,  they 
may  be  confidered  a  tolerable  criterion  of  conftitu- 
tional  weaknefs,  as  few  of  this  defcription  are  found 
equal  to  a  conftant  repetition  of  even  moderate 
work.  Too  ftraight  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Icg^  with 
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the  hoof  overhung  by  the  fetlock,  is  an  indication 
of  ftiffnefs  and  conftraint  in  aftion;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  thofe  who  are  exceeding  long  in  the  lower 
joints,  and  whqfe  pallerns  extend  the  hoof  confi- 
derably  before  the  leg,  with  a  palpable  beiid  or 
flexibility  in  walking,  and  the  heel  nearly  down  to 
the  ground,  are  moftly  horfes  of  fpeed,  (fo  far 
as  their  ftrength  will  permit;}  but  they  are  in  ge- 
neral weak  in  thofe  parts,  and  there  is  always  ^ 
well-founded  fear  of  their  breaking  down.  The 
legs  and  feet  are  conftantly  liable  to  injuries^  acci- 
dents^ and  deJcB'j^  as  cracks,  splents,  thrushes, 
Sec.  all  which  are  explained  under  their  different 
heads. 

LEGS  SWELLED — originate  in  various 
caufes;  but  from  none  fo  much  as  a  fizey,  vifcid 
flate  of  the  elood,  a  laxity  of  the  solids,  a  fliame- 
ful  negled  of  liable  difcipline,  or  a  great  deal  of 
work  at  one  tune,  and  no  regular  exercife  at  an- 
othci'.  That  fwelled  legs  arife  from  different  caufes, 
is  fufficiently  demonftrated  by  the  oppofite  flate  of 
their  external  appearance  in  the  examination  of 
different  fubjefts;  where,  the  legs  of  one  fliall  be 
found  diflended  to  .the  utmofl  poffible  extent  of  the 
ikin,  with  a  degree  of  tenfenefs  from  the  knee  or 
hock  downwards,  not  fubmitting  to  preffure,  and 
without  the  leaif  cutaneous  pliability  whatever. 
Thcfe  are  the  kind  of  fwelled  legs  Qccafioned  by 
{lagfiant  fluids,  originating  in  the  fizey  and,  vifcid. 

flate 
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ilate  of  the  blood.  When  they  are  equally  clif- 
tended,  but  pliable  in  the  (kin,  yielding  to  preflure, 
and  refuming  their  previous  extenfion,  it  may  be 
juftly  concluded,  they  proceed  from  a  laxity  of  the 
folids,  and  a  want  of  regular  exercife  without,  and 
manual  labour  (leg  rubbing)  within.  Proccedintr 
from  which  ever  caufe,  they  are  produQive  of  tcm- 
porary  anxiety;  and  the  caufe  fhould  be  removed 
without  delay.  Bleeding,  w^ith  evacuants,  and  a 
courfe  of  alteratives,  will  expeditiouriy  eradicate 
the  former;  cordial  invigorants,  malt  maflies,  mo- 
derate exercife  ow/,  and  regular  bodily  friciion  and. 
ieg-rubbing  within,  will  foon  obliterate  the  lauer. 

LESSONS, — in  the  language  of  the  maxege, 
are  what  is  received  by  man,  and  given  to  the 
horfc,  according  to  the  purpofes  for  which  they  are 
dehgned,  or  the  particular  duties  they  are  deftincd 
to  difcharge.  Di veiled  of  the  practice  of  the 
fchools,  there  are  leffons  which  every  man  has  it  hi 
his  power  to  inculcate,  and  which  never  fliould  be 
relaxed  from,  till  the  horfe  has  attained  a  degree  of 
perfection  in  thofe  points,  which  render  him  a  pat- 
tern of  obedience^  and  confequent  obje6l  of  at- 
tradion  to  others,  and  a  valuable  acquifition  to 
the  owner.  The  firil  and  principal  is,  never  to  let 
him  move  a  fingle  ftep  forward,  till  bis  rider  is 
firmly  fixed  upon  his  back,  or  his  driver  featcd  in 
his  carriage;  the  fame  rule  of  Handing  perfectly  Hill, 
being  as  invariably   perlevered   in  at   the  time  of 

1'  4  difmouiuin^ 
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difmounting  or  alighting;  by  which  fome  degree 
of  fafety  will  be  infured;  and  it  will  foon  become 
as  habitual  to  the  horfe,  as  to  thofe  who  ride  or 
DRIVE  him.  He  fliould  always  be  accuflomed  to 
his  OWN  fide  of  the  road  upon  every  emergency, 
which  every  horfe  foon  knows  from  habit,  and  will 
not,  but  with  reluftance,  or  upon  compuljion^  take 
the  wrong,  whatever  may  be  the  occafion ;  to  a  want 
of  which  very  prudent,  and  very  neceflary  precau- 
tion, may  be  attributed  a  majority  of  the  accidents 
which  fo  frequently  happen  in  and  round  the  Me- 
tropolis. 

LEVERET — is  the  term  for  a  young  hare  du- 
ring hcY  ftrjl  year  J  or  till  full  grown. 

LETHARGY.— The  lethargy,  or  sleeping 
EVIL,  as  it  is  called  by  the  lower  clafs  of  ruftics  and 
farriers,  is  a  drowfy  kind  of  ftupefa6lion,  to  which 
draft  horses  are  more  particularly  fubjed  than 
any  other;  with  whom  it  is  confidered  a  kind  of 
prelude  to  the  staggers,  which  in  general  foon 
follow,  if  the  caufe  is  not  fpeedily  removed.  A 
horfe  upon  being  attacked,  clofes  his  eyes,  drops 
his  head  into  the  manger,  fuddenly  recovers  him- 
felf,  and  as  gradually  drops  again;  opens  his  eyes, 
as  if  furpri/'.ed,  picks  a  little  hay,  or  corn,  relapfes 
with  it  in  his  mouth;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  alter- 
nately repeated,  till  fixing  his  head  in  one  corner 
of  the  ilall,  he  feems  to  be  deprived  of  both  action 

and 
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and  ANIMATION,  Handing  in  a  ftate  of  perfc6l  in- 
Jenjibility,  Tiiis  prognoftication  (for  in  its  firfl 
ftage  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  difeafe)  denotes  a 
flruggle.)  in  which  the  whole  system  is  affeded; 
but  where  the  ftruggle  is  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  ftate  of  the  circulation,  which  is  become  (from 
fome  remote  caufe)  partially  defedive,  and  ftands 
in  need  of  fuch  stimulative  affiftance,  as  may 
prove  the  means  of  conftituting  immediate  revul- 
sion. Inftantaneous  bleeding,  followed  by  much 
friction  upon  the  body,  as  well  as  upon  the  extre- 
mities; warm  glyfters  of  gruel,  in  which  a  couple 
of  diced  onions  have  been  boiled;  and  to  which  a 
handful  of  common  fait,  and  a  gill  of  iinfeed  oil, 
may  be  added;  fhould  be  given  and  repeated  in 
three  or  four  hours.  The  peroral  cordial  balls, 
impregnated  with  a  drachrh  of  myrrh,  affafcetida, 
and  ammoniacum,  might  be  adminiftered  with  ad- 
vantage; all  which  not  completing  a  cure  within 
two  or  three  days,  blistering  largely  behind  the 
ears  fhould  not  be  ncgle6led. 

LIGHT  IN  HAND.— A  horfe  is  faid  to  be 
light  in  hand,  who,  bearing  properly  upon  his, 
haunches,  (or  hind-quarters.)  requires  little  or  no 
affiftance  from  the  bit.  Horfes  of  this  defcription 
are  generally  well  formed  in  their  fore-quarters, 
with  a  curved  creft,  carrying  their  heads  well  up, 
with  long  necks,  high  withers,  and  a  commanding 
forehand.    Thofe  with  fhort  necks,  thick  (houlders, 

dull 
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dull  fpirit,  flow  a6lion,  and  the  widiers  lower  be-- 
fore  dian  die  fpinal  (or  rump)  bone  behind,  are 
always  of  a  con/r^?'jv  defcription;  they  bore  along, 
invariably  bearing  upon  the  bit,  and  from  that  cir- 
ca m  (lance  are  faid  to  be  heavy  in  hand. 

LIGHT  CARCASED— -is  a  term  applied  to 
horfcs,  the  (liape  of  whofe  bodies  bear  no  ill  affinity 
to  the  form  of  a  greyhound.  The  carcafes  of  fuch 
are  flat  at  the  fides,  narrow  in  the  cheft,  and  gra- 
dually contraB:  in  circumference  from  the  girth  to 
the  tlank;  where,  after  a  little  hard  work,  they 
appear  fo  tucked  up,  it  would  feem  to  a  Ifranger 
that  they  were  emaciated  for  want  of  food.  Horfes 
of  this  defcription  poffefs,  in  general,  a  spirit  fo 
much  beyond  their  strength,  that,  although  they 
never  will  relinquifli  their  pace,  or  feem  even  to 
tire,  till  nature  is  quite  exhaufted,  they  debilitate 
themfclves  fo  much  by  impetuofity,  and  unnecef- 
fary  exertion,  that,  after  a  fingle  day's  hard  work- 
upon  the  road,  or  a  fevere  chafe  in  the  field,  they 
are  not  fit  to  be  brought  into  ufe  for  a  week  after. 
They  are  always  bad  feeders ;  and  it  is  an  old 
maxim  with  the  sporting  world,  ''  that  thofe  who 
\^ont  eat  Q^n'i  wG7'k ;''  and  this  remark  is  literally 
jud;  they  certainly  cannot  for  any  length  of  time 
together.  Light  carcafcd  horfes  are  moflly  hot  and 
fiery  in  their  tempers,  excellent  goers,  but  trouble- 
lome  in  company;  invariably  eager  to  be  firll ; 
iind-wili  fink  under  perfevering  fpccd  and  fatigue,- 
'  ratlicr 
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rather  than  be  exceeded  in  aBion  and  emulation. 
They  are  by  no  means  defirable  purchafes,  but  to 
thofe  whofe  journies  zrt  JJ:ort^  and  work  cafy  ;  to 
fuch  their  defeBs  may  not  be  confidered  of  material 
Gonfequence. 

LINSEED — is  a  well-known  article,  and  of  fo 
much  general  utility,  that  the  houfe  of  a  sportsman 
(in  the  country)  fliould  never  be  without  it:  its 
properties,  either  in  its  Hate  as  seed,  or  fold  in  the 
fhops  as  powdered^  become  equally  applicable  to 
the  liable  wants  of  the  winter  feafon.  A  decoction 
of  the  feeds,  one  handful  boiled  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  two  quarts  of  water,  and  drained,  is  the 
bed  mucilaginous  wafli  for  fore  or  cracked  heels 
during /r(7y?  or /now  that  can  be  brought  into  ufe; 
as  well  as  an  excellent  article  (in  fuch  weather)  to 
prevent  their  appearance.  In  fevers,  or  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  an  infusion  of  the  feed 
made  with  boiling  water  ((landing  covered  for  an 
hour)  and  then  drained,  being  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  honey,  will  be 
found  ufeful  in  allaying  the  feverity  of  difeafe. 

Poultices  made  of  linfeed  powder  and  milk, 
•with  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  olive  oil, 
is  the  leading  dep  to  a  cure  of  cracked  heels  of 
the  worjl  defcription :  they  are  alfo,  from  their 
emollient  property,  the  bed  poiTible  external  ap- 
plication to  \'i'.\i%  aftcded  vrith   crease,  either  in  an 

early 
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early  or  more  advanced  ftage;  in  which  diforder  it 
is  too  much  the  cuilom  to  rely  implicitly  upon  the 
medicinal  power  and  eifc6l  of  internals^  without 
confidering  that,  by  ftriking  induftrioufly  at  the 
very  root  of  difeafe,  it  might  often  be  completely 
cured  in  half  the  time  by  the  affifting  effecls  of 
both. 

LIQUORICE  ROOT.— This  is  an  article  fo 
much  in  ufe  with  horses,  (in  a  pulverized  ftate,} 
tliat  it  is  abfoluteiy  neceflary  it  fliould  undergq 
fome  degree  of  elucidation  ;  to  prevent,  if  pofiible, 
a  part  of  the  medical  deception^  and  adidtej'a- 
tion^  which  fo  univerfally  prevails.  Liquorice  root 
"is  plentifully  produced  in  m.oft  countries  of  Europe, 
and  is  in  all  held  in  the  fame  degree  of  eftimation 
for  its  utility.  What  is  grown  in  England  is  pre- 
ferable to  what  is  brought  from  abroad ;  the  latter 
being  generally  mouldy,  and  in  a  perifning  ftate, 
\vhich  it  will  always  foon  become,  if  not  kept  in  a 
dry  place,  or  buried  in  fand.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  peculiar  property  of  allaying  thirft,  particularly 
as  it  is  the  almoft  only  fweet  known  fo  to  do  :  it  is 
in  conftant  ufe  as  an  article  of  much  medicinal  effi- 
cacy with  the  human  fpecies,  both  as  a  moft  excel- 
lent PECTORAL  and  detergent,  as  well  as  to  foften 
acrijnonious  humors,  reduce  glandular  irritability 
in  colds,  and  promote  expeQoration. 


The 
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The  article  called  Spanish  liquorice  is  an  ex- 
trad  prepared  from  the  root  in  Spain,  and  other 
countries,  where  it  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities ; 
but  it  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops  in  a 
ftate  of  purity  and  perfedion ;  thofe  who  are  the 
makers  being  either  very  flovenly  in  the  prepara- 
ration,  or  interefted  in  the  event,  conftantly  mix- 
ing it  with  fand,  (or  other  impurities,)  to  enlarge 
the  weight,  and  increafe  the  profit;  under  which 
difadvantages  it  is  univerfally  known  as,  and  expe- 
rimentally proved  to  be,  a  peroral  balfamic  of  ge- 
neral utility.  In  refpe6l  to  what  is  difpenfed  at 
the  fliops,  under  the  name  of  liquorice  powder, 
it  is  only  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  it  may  be  pur- 
chafed  at  any  for  little  more  than  half  what  the 
real  dried  root  can  be  bought  and  powdered  for  by 
the  firft  wholefale  houfes  in  the  Metropolis.  The 
deception  is  clear,  and  feif-evident ;  as  it  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  great  confumption,  fo  it  becomes  the  more 
properly  appropriate  to  the  pecuniary  purpofe  of 
adulteration :  thofe  who  bejl  know  the  advantage 
arifing  from  fuch  pradice,  bed  can  tell,  that  two 
pound  weight  of.cENuiNE  liouorice  root,  ground 
in  the  d7'ug  mill,  and  there  incorporated  with  the 
cuftomary  proportions  of  bean  7neal  and  wheat 
flour,  will  make  fourteen  pounds  of  mojl  excellent 
liquorice  powder  for  retail ;  and  is  the  very  article 
with  which  the  public  are  fupplied  as  a  fubflitutc 
for  a  medicine  of  fo  much  efficacy,  that  it  is  to  be 
3  regretted 
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regretted  it  fliould  fo  eafily  become  a  nrattef  of 
fuch  general  proftitution.     See  Adulteration. 

LIVER  OF  ANTIMONY— is  a  medicine  pof- 
feffing  a  very  powerful  and  a6live  property;  and 
would  not  have  been  introduced  in  this  place,  but 
with  a  view  to  prevent  fome  of  the  mischiefs 
which  would  probably  happen,  from  too  free  a  ufe 
of  fo  dangerous  an  article,  when  in  the  unreftrained 
hands  of  the  illiterate,  the  injudicious,  the  un- 
thinking, or  the  inexperienced.  It  will  create 
fome  furprife  with  the  con fi derate,  that  this  prepa- 
ration, (known  alfo  by  the  name  of  crocus  metal- 
L0RUM5)  from  two  to  fix  grains  of  which  will 
operate  as  a  violent  emetic  with  an  adult  of  the 
human  fpecies,  fliould  be  given  in  dofes  of  half 
an  ounce  each  by  common  farriers  to  a  horfe,  and 
that  probably  three  ox  four  times  in  twenty-four 
hours;  under  an  impreflion,  that  it  would,  and 
does  operate  only  hy  perfpiration,  or  as  an  altera- 
tive; beyond  which,  probably,  their  ideas  or  in- 
tentions may  not  extend.  When  it  is  taken  into 
confideration,  that  the  horfe  does  not  poflefs  the 
power  of  regurgitating  by  voviit^  it  then  becomes 
a  matter  of  due  deliberation,  how  far  it  may  be 
conhftent  and  proper,  to  permit  valuable  horfes 
to  be  drenched  with  medicines  of  this  defcription 
in  fuch  immoderate  quantities;  a  very  Jezo  grai7is  oi 
\yhich  will  excite  fuch  violent  operations  with  one 
of  the  human   fpccics.     Thofe   who  adiiiinifter   it 

as 
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as  an  alterative,  will,  perhaps,  prudently  con- 
ceive, two  drachms  a  day,  in  dofes  of  a  drachm 
each,  full  as  much  as  ought  to  be  ventured  upon, 
incorporated  with  fuch  other  articles  as  the  urgency 
of  the  cafe  may  feem  to  require. 

LIVER. — The  liver  in  a  horfe  is  liable  to  dif- 
eafe,  as  obfhruftions  by  tubercles,  indurated  tume- 
factions, and  fchirrofity;  either  of  which  may  be 
produced  by  various  means,  and  treated  as  Jaun- 
dice, which  see. 

LOCKS- — are  elaftic  leather  pipes,  or  circular 
pads,  fluffed  with  does'  hair,  about  the  fize  of  a 
fecond  finger  in  circumference,  and  made  to  buckle 
jufl  above  the  fetlock  of  either  leg,  as  a  preven- 
live  to  cutting  with  the  other.  There  are  other.5 
of  a  different  form,  made  flat,  having  a  padded 
oval  in  the  center,  which  are  called  cutting-boots: 
the  former,  however,  have  the  preference,  as  they 
occafion   lefs  flriclure  upon  the  tendons. 

.•  LOINS — are  the  part  of  a  horfe  at  the  extre.^ 
mity  of  the  back  immediately  preceding  the  rumpc 
and  hip  bones,  fituate  above  the  flanks.  Beneath 
the  loins  internally  are  feated  the  kidniks.  which, 
as  well  as  the  loins,  are  very  fuiceptible  of  injury, 
by  carrying  improper  weights,  drawing  toa  heaViVf 
loads,  particularly  up  hills,  or  in  fhort -turns;  to- 
prevent  all  which  fhould  be  humanelv  attended  to. 

iniiirics 
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Injuries  of  this  kind,  when  unfortunately  fuftained, 
are  very  eafily  afcertained  by  a  little  ferious  atten- 
tion. The  fubjeQ  will  fink  and  contraR  himfelf^ 
if  preffed  forcibly  upon  the  part  with  the  hand;  he 
will  alfo  move  in  his  ftall  with  a  kind  of  curved 
motion,  groaning  probably  if  compelled  to  move 
fuddenly;  likewife  in  laying  down,  or  in  attempting 
to  ftale,  which  he  frequently  does,  but  mollly  in  fmall 
quantities.  Exclulive  of  whatever  medical  means 
may  be  adopted,  bleeding,  <gum  Arabic  diiTolved 
in  gruel,  as  common  drink,  and  mucilage  of  lin- 
feed,  to  fheath  the  acrimony  of  the  juices  in  an  in- 
flammation of  the  kidnies,  or  furrounding  parts, 
will  be  found  admirable  collaterals.   See  Kidnies. 

LOOSE-JOINTED.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be 
LoosE-joiNTED,  whcn  his  pasterns  are  fo  long  as 
to  let  his  HOOF  come  confiderably  from  under  the 
perpendicular  pofition  of  the  fore  leg,  fo  that  the 
^ee/ is  exceedingly /?^^,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the 
FETLOCK  joint,  by  a  kind  of  elailic  bend  or  drop^ 
feems  nearly  to  touch  the  ground.  Horfes  of  the 
blood  kind  have  frequently  this  failure  in  their  for- 
mation, and  is  the  principal  reafon  why  fo  many 
of  them  are  feen  in  common  hands  of  little  or  no 
value,  as  properly  appropriate  to  no  particular 
purpofe,  or  of  the  leaft  general  utility:  mod  of 
this  defcription  have  the  firil  defed  accompanied 
by  a  fccond,  which  is  a  long  back,  and  confequent 
weakncfs   of   the   loins;    thcfe,    in   the   aggregate, 

conftitute 
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conftitute  a  complete  loofe-jointed  horfe;  the  pur- 
chafe  or  poffeffion  of  which  will  refled  no  pre- 
dominant RAYS  of  JUDGMENT  iipon  the  owncr. 

LOOSENESS— is  a  laxity  of  habit,  or  debili- 
ty of  the    inteftines,  which  is    conftitutional   with 
fome  horfes;  but  in  others  is  the  effecl  of  tempo- 
rary  difeafe;  produced,   probably,  by  an  efFervef- 
cent  putrefaftion  of  the  excrements  too  long  lock- 
ed up  in  the  inteftinal  canal,  and  at  length  fudden- 
ly  and  forcibly  expelled  by  an  effort  of  Nature,  to 
relieve  herfelf  from  the  offending  caufe.     This  lat- 
ter is  the  kind  of  loofenefs   not  to  be  immediately 
cheeked,  or  reftrained,   by  the  aid  of  aromatic  re- 
Itringents;   but  rather  to  be  afTifted,  and  promoted, 
by  a  free  ufe  of  warm  maflies,   and  gruel, 'till  the 
diforder  has  run    itfelf  off,    and   effe61ed   its   own 
cure.     Some   horfes  are    habitually   irritable,  and 
begin  to  dung  loofe  upon  the  moft  trifling  occafions : 
young  horfes  fometimes  do  fo  from  a  ftranger's  ap- 
proaching them  fudienly  after  coming  from  a  dea- 
ler's ftable;    this  muft  arife  from    the  memory  of 
the  whip  :   others  from  being   put  into  expeditious 
aclion  upon  the  road  too  foon  after  their  waler  in  a 
morning.     Horses  fond  of  hounds,   and  eager  in 
the  chafe,  will   frequently   begin  to   purge  at  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  continue  fo  to  do  half  a  do- 
zen times  within  an  hour,  when  the  fuperflux  being 
thrown  off,  the  excrements  again  become  firm,  and 
are  evacuated  with  their  ufuai  folidity  during  the 
'    Vol.  II.  G  ^  whol? 
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whole  of  the  clay.  A  warm  cordial  ball  before 
the  water,  for  two  or  three  mornings  in  fucceffion, 
is  generally  all  that  is  neceflary  to  be  done  upon 
fuch  occafions. 

LUNGS.— The  lungs  of  a  horfe  are  two  elaftic 
lobes,  confifling  of  air  vefTels,  blood  vefTels,  lym- 
phatics, nerves,  and  cellular  m.embranes,  poffef- 
iing  conjunBively  the  properties  of  contra6lion 
and  expanfion;  nearly  filling  three  parts  of  what 
is  termed  the  chest,  and  may,  without  much  devia-- 
tion  from  the  line  of  profeffiohal  confiftency,  be 
pronounced  the  very  mainfpring  af  exiftence.  It 
is  the  good  or  had  ftate  of  the  lungs  upon  wiiich 
the  duration  of  life  becomes  in-  a  proportional  de- 
gree dependent;  and  by  the  perfe6l  eafe  of  infpira- 
tion,  and  refpiration,  health,  and  bodily  ftrength, 
may  in  general  be  afcertained.  The  lungs  are 
fubje8:  to  inflammation,  obflruQions,  tubercles, 
ulceration,  and  confumption;  the  caufe  of  one 
and  all  originating  in  colds  and  coughs,  produced 
by  a  fudden  coUapfion  af  the  pores;  when  the 
perfpirative  matter  being  repelled,  and  throwji 
upon  the  circulation,  the  blood  becomes  fizey, 
vifcid,  and  difeafed;  afTuming  fome  leading  feature 
of  the  ills  defcribed,  which,  fuffercd  to  continue 
long  without  the  proper  means  of  counteraftion, 
frequently  attain  a  height  too  great  for  the  power  of 
medicine  to  fubdue. 

LURCHER, 
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LURCHER.— The  dog  fo  called  is  rough  and 
\virey  haired,  v.'ith  ears  ere6t,  but  dropping  a  little 
at  the  points :  they  are  above  the  middle  fize,  of  a 
yellowifh  or  fandy  red  color-  and  of  great  fpeed, 
courage,  and  fidelity.  They  were  originally  pro- 
duced from  a  crofs  between  the  shepherd's  dog 
and  the  greyhound,  which,  from  breeding  in 
and  in  with  the  latter,  has  fo  refined  upon  the  ori- 
ginal crofs,  that  very  little  of  the  fhepherd's  dog 
is  retained  in  its  ftock,  its  docility  and  fidelity  ex- 
cepted. Thus  bred,  they  are  neither  more  or  lefs 
than  baftard  greyhounds,  retaining  mod  of  their 
perfeftions,  but  without  their  beauty.  They  are 
the  ftvorite  dogs  of  inferior  or  fmall  farmers,  as 
they  a6t  in  the  nominal  capacity  of  a  sheep  dog; 
but  can  occafionally  trip  up  the  heels  of  a  leveret 
three  parts  grown.  They  are  alfo  the  conftant 
companions  of  the  moft  profefled  and  notorious 
poachers,  being  fo  admirably  adapted  to  the  uni- 
verfality  of  the  fervice  required  :  they  equal,  if  not 
exceed,  any  other  kind  of  dog  in  fagacity ;  and 
are  eafily  taught  any  thing  it  is  pofTible  for  an 
animal  of  this  defcription  to  acquire  by  inftruBion. 
Some  of  them  are  very  little  inferior  in  fpeed  to 
well-bred  greyhounds  :  hares  they  frequently  run 
up  to;  RABBITS  they  kill  to  a  certainty,  if  they 
are  any  diftance  from  home :  if  near  a  warren, 
the  dog  invariably  runs  for  the  burrozv^  by  doing 
which,  he  feldom  fails  in  his  attempt  to  fecure  his 
(aim.  His  qualifications  go  ftill  farther;  in  noBurnal 

G  2  excurfions 
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excLirfions  he  becomes  a  proficient,  and  will  eafi- 
Xy  pull  down  a  fallow  deer,  fo  foon  as  thej^^- 
^i<^/ is  given  forpurfuit;  which  done,  he  will  ex- 
plore his  way  to  his  mafler,  and  condu8:  him  to 
the  GAME,  wherever  he  may  have  left  itv  In  poach- 
ing, they  are  individuaHy  inftrumenta!  to  the  de- 
finition of  hares;  for  when  the  wiries  are  fixed 
at  the  meufes,  and  the  nets  at  the  ga^tes,  they  are 
difpatched,  by  a  fingle  word  of  command,  to  fcour 
the  FIELD,  PADDOCK,  or  PLANTATION;  which,  by 
their  running  mute^  is  effefted  fo  filently,  that  a 
harveft  is  obtained  (according  to  the  flock  of  the 
country)  with   very  little  fear  of  deteftion. 

LURCHER, — the  name  of  a  horfe  of  fomc 
recent  celebrity ;  he  was  the  property  of  Mr. 
Rider;  was  got  by  Dungannon^  dam  by  Verlum- 
nus.  In  1792,  when  three  years  old,  he  won  a 
50I.  plate  at  Ascot  Heath,  beating  kytn  others. 
At  Stockbridge,  a  fubfcription  of  20  guineas 
each,  (ten  fubfcribers,)  beating  Hanild^  SL  George^ 
and  two  others.  At  Winchester,  a  fweepflakes 
of  20  guineas  each,  eleven  fubcribers ;  and  at  Lewes, 
a  fweepflakes  of  10  guineas  each,  ten  fubfcribers. 
He  was  then  purchafed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  whofe 
poffefTion,  17939  when  four  years  old,  he  won  at 
Newmarket  a  fweepRakes  of  500  guineas  each 
from  the  Ditch  in,  beating  Kitt  Carr  and  Ormond, 
On  the  Saturday  in  the  fame  week,  he  won  a  fweep- 
flakes  of  200  guineas   each^  half  forfeit ;  beathig 

LuRD 
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Lord  Clermont's  Pipator.  Lord  Foley's  Ver- 
min paid.  Second  Spring  Meeting,  he  beat  Lord 
Clermont's  Speculator  a  match  acrofs  the  Flat, 
200  guineas  each.  In  1794,  at  the  Craven  Meet- 
ing, Newmarket,  he  won  the  firft  clafs  of  the 
Oatlands  Stakes,  of  50  guineas  each,  (twenty- 
one  fubfcribers,)  half  forfeit,  beating  thirteen  others, 
with  the  odds  of  nine  to  one  againft  him  at  ftarting. 
For  the  Main  of  the  Oatlands,  Firft  Spring  Meet- 
ing,  he  beat  Lord  Grosvenor's  Druid^  200  gui- 
neas each.  Ditch-in.  Second  Spring  Meeting,  he 
received  150  guineas  forfeit  from  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  Teucer ;  after  which  he  appeared  no 
more  upon  the   turf. 


M. 


MADNESS. — This  dreadful  canine  malady, 
with  its  confequences,  when  communicated  to  the 
human  frame,  will  be  found  enlarged  upon  under 
the  head  Doc  in  the  firft  Volume. 

MAIN. — The  main  is  a  principal  term  ufed  in 
the  faihionable  and  dtJlruBive  no6lurnal  game  of 
hazard,  at  which  fo  many  immenfe  fortunes  have 
been    fquandcred  away,  and  fo  very  few  realized. 

G  3  The 
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The  perfon  who  is  the  holder  of  the  box  containing 
a  PAIR  of  DICE,  being  Jet  by  an  individual,  or  any 
part  of  the  company,  what  money  he,  or  they,  may 
propofe,  and  the  money  ftaked,  (or,  as  it  is  tech-^ 
nically  called,  covered^)  he,  the   Caster,  (that  is, 
the  holder  of  the  box,)  fhaking  the  dice,  throws 
them  out  upon  the  table  :  if  the  furface  of  both 
difplay  a   number  above  four^   and  not  over  nine^ 
that    number   is    then   publicly    announced    "  the 
main"  by  the    Groom   Porter,  (who  is  the  offi- 
ciating attendant  upon  the  company  and  the  game;) 
but  the  Caller  throwing  under  four,  or  over  nine, 
at   the  firft    throw,  it  is  then  called  aloud,  "  No 
main ;"  and  the  Caller  repeats  his  throw  till  a  num- 
ber appears  between  four  and  ten^  whenever  which 
happens,  (as  for  inllance,  eighty)  the  Groom  Porter 
inftantly  vociferates,    "Eight  is  the  main,  eight;'* 
and  it  is  called  the  main,  becaufe  it  is  the  main  for 
the  company  againft  the  next  throw  of  the  Caster, 
which    is   called  the    chance;    as    being   his   own 
againft   the  main   previoufly  thrown,   and  by  both 
which  the  Caster   and  the   Setters    muft  abide, 
when  main  and  chance  are  thrown;  though  either 
party  may  draw  their  money^   upon  not  approving 
or  fancying  the  main,  provided  they  declare  it  be- 
fore  the  chance  is  thrown.     The   Cafter  throwing 
eight  or  twelve^  the  very  next  throw  to  the  main  of 
eight,  is  faid  to  "  nick  it,"  and  wins  the  money. 
If  he  throws  seven  for  a  main,   and  immediately 
fpljows   it  with  another   feven^  or  an  eleven,  he 

nicks 
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nicks  again,  and  wins  likewife.  Six  and  twelve  are 
a  nick  to  fix;  five  and  nine  nick  themfelves,  and 
win  when  they  follov;  in  fuccefTion,  as  defcribed  of 
eight.  If,  after  throwing  the  main,  the  Caster  at 
the  next  i\\xQ\^  produces  under  Jour^  they  are  called 
CRABS ;  lie  then  lofes,  and  his  box-hand  is  faid  to 
be  out,  and  he  pafTes  it  to  his  next  neighbour; 
when  bets  are  made  round  the  table  according  to 
fancy;  fome  that  the  "  Cafter  throws  in;"  others, 
that  "he  throws  out;"  excluiive  of  the  conftantly 
Handing  bufinefs,  of  setting  the  Caster  what 
money  he  requires  before  he  throws  a  main;  when 
which,  and  the  chance,  are  both  throvvu,  and  de- 
clared by  the  Porter,  the  odds  are  laid  and  taken 
in  every  part  of  the  room,  as  opinion  may  prompt, 
or  judgment  diftate.  Thefe  odds  are  regulated 
upon  a  fcale  of  equity,  from  which  there  can  be 
no  departure;  it  being  an  invariable  principle  of 
the  game,  that  any  perfon  laying  an  unfair  bet,  or 
deviating  from  the  Jixed  odds^  can  never  win.  Every 
minute  particular  of  the  game  cannot  be  reduced 
to  paper  here,  or  indeed  perfectly  underftood  from 
theory ;  but  a  farther  elucidation  will  be  found 
under  its  proper  head.  Hazard, 

MAIN  OF  COCKS. — When  two  parties,  whe- 
ther individuals,  or  an  aggregate  compofed  of  gen- 
tlemen in  one  county,  agreeing  to  fight  a  cock- 
MATCH  with  an  individual,  or  the  gentlemen  of 
another^  the  match  invariably  confifts  of  an   odd 

O  4  number 
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number  of  battles;  as  twenty-one,  thirty-one,  or 
forty-one;  which  match  once  made,  and  the  cocks 
weighed,  is  then  called  a  main  of  cocks  :  w^hen 
fought,  and  finifhed,  the  winner  of  the  odd  battle 
(or  viore  a-head)  is  the  winner  of  the  main.  When- 
ever a  MATCH  is  made  between  parties  of  refpeQ:a- 
bility  and  honour,  the  following  agreement  is  drawn 
up,  and  reciprocally  entered  into. 

ARTICLE  FOR  A  COCK-MATCH. 

Articles   of  agreement  made    the   ift    of  May, 

1803,  between  A.  B.  of  — in  the  county  of 

" on  one  part,  and  C.  D.  of in  the 

county  of ■ on  the  other.     First,  the  faid 

parties  mutually  agreCj  that  each  fhall  produce, 
Ihew  and  weigh,  at  the  Cockpit  Royal,  in  Saint 
James's  Park,  on  the  ift  day  of  June  next,  begin- 
ning at  the  hour  of  fix  in  the  morning,  forty-one 
COCKS ;  none  to  weigh  lefs  than  three  pounds  fix, 
nor  more  than  four  pounds  eight  ounces;  and  as 
many  of  each  parties  cocks  as  come  within  two 
ounces  of  the  other  parties  cocks  hereby  ftand  en- 
gaged to  fight  for  TEN  guineas  a  battle;  that  is, 
live  guineas  each  cock;  in  as  equal  divifions  as  the 
battles  can  be  divided  into  (as  pits  or  day's  play)  at 
the  Cockpit  Royal  aforefaid;  and  that  the  parties 
cocks  who  win  the  greatefl  number  of  main  battles 
out  of  the  number  aforefaid,  fhall  be  entitled  to  the 
fum  of  ONE  hundred  GUINEAS  odd  battle  money. 

And 
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And  it  is  farther  agreed,  that  the  fum  is  to  be  made 
STAKES  into  the  hands  of  E.  F.  Efq.  in  equal 
Ihares  between  the  parties  aforefaid,  before  t\v(^  Jirft 
pair  of  COCKS  are  brought  to  pit.  And  the  faid 
parties  further  agree  to  produce,  fbiew,  and  weigh, 
on  the  faid  day  of  weighing,  fifteen  cocks  for  bye 
battles,  fubjetl  to  the  fame  weight  as  the  main 
cocks  before  mentioned,  and  thofe  to  be  added  to 
the  number  of  main  cocks  unmatched;  and  as 
many  of  them  as  come  within  one  ounce  of  each 
other,  fliall  fight  for  two  guineas  a  battle,  (that  is^ 
one  guinea  each  cock,)  to  be  as  equally  divided  as 
can  be,  and  added  to  each  pit  or  day's  play  with 
the  main  of  cocks :  and  it  is  alfo  agreed,  that 
the  balance  of  the  battle  money  fhall  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  each  pit  or  day's  play;  and  to  fight  in  fair  re- 
puted SILVER  SPURS,  and  with  fair  hackles;  and  to 
be  fubjeft  to  all  the  ufual  rules  of  cock-fighting, 
as  is  praftifed  in  London  and  at  Newmarket;  and 
the  profit  of  the  Pit,  or  day's  play,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  faid  parties,  after  all  charges, 
are  paid  and  fatisfied  that  ufually  arife  thereupon. 
As  witnefs  our  hands,  this  firfl  day  of  May,   1803. 

A.  B. 
C.  D. 
Witnefs 

RULES 
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RULES 

FOR    MATCHING    AND    FIGHTING, 

In  MATCHING  (with  relation  to  the  battles)  it  is  an 
invariable  rule,  that,  after  the  cocks  of  the  main 
are  weighed,  the  match  bills  are  compared,  to  fee 
that  they  are  equally  corred. 

In  WEIGHING,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  every 
pair  of  cocks  of  dead  or  equal  .weight  falling  toge^ 
ther,  are  to  be  feparated,  and  matched  againft  others 
coming  within  the  limited  weight  of  each  other; 
provided  that  it  appears  the  main  can  be  enlarged, 
by  adding  thereto,  either  one  battle  or  more' 
thereby. 

In  FIGHTING,  it  is  to  be  mutually  underftood, 
that  the  main  battles  begin  to  be  fought  with  the 
lightejl  pair  of  cocks,  proceeding  in  fucceffion  with 
the  next  in  weight  upwards  to  the  end ;  fo  that 
every  lighter  pair  may  fight  earlier  than  thofe  that 
are  heavier. 

In  farther  elucidation  of  this  sport.  See  Cock- 
ing, Cock-Matgh,  Cockpit  Royal,  and  Gams 
Cock. 

MALLENDERS. — The  defect  or  disorder 
fo  called;  is  a  large  flat  fcabj  or  more  properly  an 

accumulation 
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accumulation  of  efchars,  (more  or  lefs  inveterate,) 
feated  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  fore-legs,  direQly 
behind  the  knee,  juft  where  the  back  finews  have 
their  infertion  at  that  joint.  They  are  feldom  feen 
with  horfes  who  are  properly  managed,  but  merely 
with  thofe  of  an  inferior  defcription,  that  are  little 
attended  to.  If  difcovered,  and  proper  means  of 
counteraction  adverted  to  in  their  early  flate,  little 
or  no  inconvenience  enfues;  but  if  faffered  by  time 
to  become  inveterate,  with  deep-feated  cracks^  from 
whence  oozes  a  greafy  kind  of  ichor ^  with  briftly 
hairs  making  their  way  through  the  hardened  fcabs 
upon  the  furface^  they  are  productive  of  much 
trouble  before  a  perfe6l  cure  can  be  obtained. 
When  advanced  to  this  ftage,  they  are  not  only 
exceedingly  painful  in  a8:ion,  but  conftitute  fuch  a 
ftrifture  upon  the  part,  as  to  affe8:  the  elajlicity  of 
the  tendons;  in  which  ftate  the  horfe  is  retarded 
in  progrefs  by  the  preternatural  rigidity  of  the 
joint,  with  the  additional  danger  of  Humbling  and 
falling  in  every  effort  he  makes  to  avoid  it, 

Thofe  horfes  having  the  greateft  quantity  of  hair 
upon  their  legs  are  the  moft  fubje6l  to  this  malady, 
where  it  remains  a  long  time  obfcured  from  the  eye 
of  the  MASTER ;  as  it  is  not  to  be  expe6lcd,  a  difco- 
very  will  be  made,  and  communicated,  by  a  fervant, 
in  palpable  proof  of  his  own  negleEi  and  indolence.  If 
the  part  inveterately  affcded  is  covered  with  hair, 
either  totally  or  partially,  it  muft  be  taken  off  as 

clofe 
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clofe  as  poffible,  before  any  attempt  at  cure  is 
made ;  that  done,  a  patient  fomentation  of  hot 
gruel,  a.  decoftion  oflinfeed,  or  mallow  roots  and 
leaves,  (liould  be  perfevered  in  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  daily,  letting,  however,  the  procefs  of  foft 
foap  and  warm  water  be  adopted  orj  the  firft  day, 
continuing  one  of  the  before -mentioned  fomenta- 
tions every  day  after.  When  the  fcabs  or  efchars  are 
completely  foftened,  got  loofe,  and  begin  to  exfo- 
liate, the  parts  may  be  well  impregnated  with  cam- 
phorated SPERM  A  ccETi  LINIMENT  cvcry  day  after 
the  fomentation ;  but  not  before  the  part  is  made 
properly  dry  to  receive  it.  If  the  fubjeQ:  is  fuppofed 
to  have  an  acrimonious  tendency  in  the  blood,  or 
difplays  the  leaft  appearance  of  cutaneous  eruption 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  the  beft  method  will 
be  to  put  him  upon  a  courfe  of  antimonial  al- 
teratives, which  he  will  confume  with  his  corn 
without  farther  trouble. 

MALLOWS, — as  well  as  marsh-mallows,  are 
ingredients  fo  ufeful  and  efficacious  in  fomentations, 
and  emollient  cataplafms,  upon  various  unexpefted 
emergencies,  that  the  houfe  of  a  sportsman  in  th^ 
country  fliould  never  be  without  them. 

MALT,  GROUND— is  an  article  of  the  utmoft 
utility  when  incorporated  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
bran,  and  given  in  a  mafii  to  horfes  labouring  under 
cough,    bodily   debility,    (from   over   fatigue,)   or 

3  difcafe; 
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difeafe;  it  pofTeffes  the  property  of  invigoratioii, 
is  highly  nutritive;  and,  by  its  attrafting  fragrancy, 
horfes  are  induced  to  take  it  in  fmall  quantities, 
during  the  progrels  of  dangerous  difeafes,  when 
they  refufe  every  other  kind  of  food.  Mafhes  thus 
made,  and  given  nightly,  are  ufeful  in  promoting 
CONDITION,  as  well  as  a  proper  vehicle  for  altera- 
tive powders,  or  during  the  operation  of  physic 

MANEGE. — The  manege  is  a  term  ufed  in  a 
fynonymous  fenfe  with  equeilrian  academy,  or  ri- 
ding fchool ;  implying  not  only  the  receptacle  it- 
felf,  but  the  inftru8:ions  there  to  be  derived  from 
thofe  who  profefs  to  teach  the  art  of  horseman- 
ship by  riding  the  great  horfe.  There  are  many  of 
this  defcription,  and  of  much  celebrity,  in  and 
round  the  Metropolis,  replete  with  every  conve- 
nience for  the  accommodation  of  gentlemen,  and 
the  breaking  of  horfes  ;  and  for  ladies  al.fo,  who 
have  the  advantage  of  riding  under  cover  at  aU 
feafons  of  the  year.  In  every  manege  a  centrical 
fpot  is  appropriated  to  the  regulating  the  round  or 
volts,  in  which  is  fixed  a  pillar;  and  to  this  horfes 
are  occafionally  faftenedin  their  firft  lefTons.  Other 
pillars  are  likewife  placed  in  pairs  at  the  fides  of  the 
manege,  for  the  more  perfect  completion  of  their 
volts  and  airs. 

The  MANEGE  may  be  properlv  divided  into  the 
GREATER  and  the  lesser;   or.  in  the  precife  v/ords 

of 
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of  a  modern  writer,  "  the  grand  and  petit  manege  t 
the  former,  or  management  of  the  great  horfe,  in- 
tended purely  for  the  purpofes  of  parade  and  fhew; 
the  latter,  confined  folely  to  the  utile  of  military 
tadics.  The  grand  manege  confifts  in  teaching  a 
horfe,  already  perfeftly  broke  in  the  common  way, 
certain  artificial  motions,  the  chief  of  which  are 
called  the  tei'-ra  a  ttrra^  demi-volt^  corvet^  capriole^ 
croupade^  halotade^  and  the  ftep  and  the  leap; 
which  laft  is  a  motion  compounded  of  three  airs; 
namely,  the  terra  a  terra^  corvet^  and  the  leap^  by 
which  the  motion  is  finifhed.  When  a  horfe  is 
perfe6l:  in  all  thefe^  he  is  ftyled  a  full  dreffed,  or 
maneged  horfe, 

''  The  petit  manege  is  that  drilling,  or  training, 
by  which  the  army  riding-mafters  fit  the  horfe  for 
military  fervice  in  the  ranks*  The  chief  objefts  of 
it  are,  to  fet  him  upon  his  haunches,  and  make  him 
rein  well;  to  give  him  a  cadenced  pace;  to  teach 
him  to  rein  back,  or  retreat;  to  move  fide- 
ways,  to  (land  fire,  and  to  leap.  After  thefe,  a 
horfe  v/ill  foon  become  capable  of  all  the  neceffary 
military  evolutions.  The  common  bufinefs  of  our 
town  riding-fchools,  is  to  teach  grown  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  and  to  fet  ill-broken  horfes  upon  their 
haunches.  It  is  well  known  that  the  grand  manege 
has  been  long  out  of  fafhion  in  this  country;  and 
farther,  that  it  has  for  years  pad  been  upon  the  de- 
cline 
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dine  in  every  other.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  relitl  of 
that  fuperftition  in  all  things,  which  is  the  cha- 
tafteriftic  of  barbarous  times.  It  is  unneceffary  to 
any  good  or  ufeful  purpofe,  becaufe  all  fuch,  whe- 
ther of  parade  or  bufinefs,  may  be  fully  anfwered 
by  the  common,  rational,  and  uninjurious  manage- 
ment; whereas  there  is  always  more  or  lefs  cruelty 
praftifed  in  completing  the  full-dreffedhorfe;  fuch, 
for  inllance,  as  fevere  whippings,  the  meaning  of 
which  the  horfe  cannot  poffibly  comprehend,  and 
which  are  therefore  unnatural  and  illegitimate  mea- 
fures;  the  labour  and  irritation  alfo  are  exceffive  ; 
and,  after  all,  the  natural  paces  of  the  horfe  are 
fpoiled,  and  he  is  rendered  unfit  for  common  bufi- 
nefs; the  only  compenfation  for  which  is,  that  he 
has  learned  fundry  harlequin  tricks;  two  of  which 
ere,  iojkip  like  a  goat,  and  kick  up  hchind  like  an 

ASS." 

MANE— is  the  name  by  which  the  long  hair  is 
called  hanging  from  the  neck  of  a  horfe,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  back  of  his  ears  to  his  withers :  a 
handfome  full  mane  adds  much  to  the  natural 
beauty  of  a  well-formed  horfe,  and  is  of  courfe  pre- 
ferved,  not  more  in  refped  to  ornament,  than  its 
utility  in  mounting,  to  the  eafe  and  agility  in  which 
it  affords  material  afiiflance. 

MANGE  IN  HORSES.  — The  difordcr  (o 
called,  and  with  which  only  horfcs  of  the  inferior 
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fort  are  afFe6led5  originates  in  an  impoveriflied  flate 
of  the  blood,  occafioned  by  a  want  of  proper 
healthy  food,  and  a  conftant  expofure  to  the  ele- 
ments in  the  fe verity  of  the  winter  feafon.  When 
arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of  virulence,  it  becomes 
infeftious,  particularly  as  the  warmer  months  of 
fummer  advance;  and  of  this  contagious  property 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  the  law  having  pro- 
vided a  remedy,  that  no  fuch  horfe  (hall  be  fufFered 
to  go  at  large,  upon  any  lair,  common,  or  paro- 
chial pallure,  where  there  is  a  poffibility  of  com- 
municating the  infedion.  The  fubjecls  of  it  are 
generally  in  a  ftate  of  wretched  emaciation,  bearing 
the  external  appearance  of  leprofy,  or  partial  ex- 
coriation :  the  leading  fymptoms  are  a  perpetual 
itching  behind  the  ears,  dowm  the  mane  on  each 
fide  the  neck,  and  at  the  infertion  of  the  tail  near 
the  rump.  Thefe  parts,  from  inceffant  rubbing  to 
allay  the  irritation,  are  foon  divefted  of  the  hair, 
to  which  a  dirty  kind  of  fcurf  appears,  bearing 
upon  its  furface  a  malignant  oily  fort  of  moifture, 
which  fooTi  degenerates  into  variegated-coloured 
fcabs,  conftituting  a  confirmed  mange ;  which,  the 
longer  it  is  permitted  to  continue  unreftrained  in 
its  progrefs,  the  more  difficult  a  cure  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

As  the  MANGE  is  principally  a  cutaneous  difeafe, 
by  which  the  fl^in  only  is  materially  aiTecied,  fo  the 
cure  muft   chiefly  depend   upon   external  applica- 
tions 
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tions ;  prefcriptions  for  which  may  be  amply  fapplied 
from  either  old  books,  or  new  Veterinarians ;  neither 
of  thefe  being  now  difficult  of  attainment.  If  the 
difeafe  has  arifen  from  an  impoverifhed  ftate  of 
living,  and  a  confequent  acrimonious  ftate  of  the 
blood,  altering  its  property,  by  a  change  of  ali- 
ment, and  more  liberal  invigoration  of  the  fyftem, 
will  greatly  tend  to  the  promoting  a  fpeedy  obli- 
teration. Should  a  horfe  in  high  health,  flesh, 
and  CONDITION,  have  received  the  difeafe  by  in- 
feftion,  BLEEDING,  evacuants,  or  alteratives,  fhould 
be  brought  into  ufe  in  aid  of  external  applications. 

MANGE  IN  DOGS— will  be  found  fully 
treated  on  under  a  continuation  of  the  head 
Hounds,  in  page  485  of  the  firft  Volume. 

MANGER — is  the  name  by  which  the  trough  is 
called  that  is  fixed  in  all  ftables,  and  from  whence 
a  horfe  eats  his  corn  or  mafhes;  it  is  ufually  placed 
under  his  rack,  from  which  he  receives  his  hay; 
and  this,  in  well-managed  ftables,  is  not  depofited 
there  in  large  quantities,  but  in  light  proportions, 
and  at  ftated  periods.  It  is  an  excellent  and  healthy 
cuftom,  though,  perhaps,  not  much  in  praQice,  to 
let  all  MANGERS,  in  conftant  ufe,  have  a  fubilantial 
fcrubbing  with  foap,  brufli,  and  boiling  water, 
once  a  month;  the  abfolute  necefiity  for  which  mav 
be  feen  by  making  an  occafional  dbfervation  upon 
the  filthy  ftate  of  mangers  in  general,  particularly 
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at  INNS  upon  the   roads,  and   livery  stables  if! 
the  Metropolis. 

AiARE — is    the  well-known    feminine    of    the 
horse,  but  not  held,  of  equal  value  with  the  maf- 
culine  in  refpe6l  to  the  gender,  which  is  not  only 
troublefome,  but  found  to  be  produftive  of  tem- 
porary   debility    at    certain    feafons    of   the    year. 
Mares  are  evidently  weaker,  and  lefs  adequate  to 
fevere  work,  during  the  time  they  give  proof  of  a 
defirc  to  copulate,  than  at  any  other;  which,  per- 
haps) is  the  principal  reafon  why  geldings  are  fo 
generally  preferred,  as  far  as  they  can  be  obtained. 
Notwithftanding    this    partiality,    mares    are    not 
without   their   advocates,    and  have   their   conve- 
niencies :  in  cafes  of   lameness,  or    other   occur- 
rences in  the  long  lift  of  cafual  ills,  they,  of  courfe^ 
become  appropriate  to   the  purpofe   of  propaga- 
tion, without  much  lofs  being  fuftained.     Thofe, 
however,    who    expe6l   to    derive  either    pleafure, 
emolument,  ot   a  gratification   of  ambition,   from 
breeding,  mufl:  be  a  little  prudent  and  circumfpe^t 
in   the    fliape,  make,  diftin6l    points,   and  general 
fymmetry,  of  the    mare,  before   they   too    haflily 
embark  in  fo  critical,  and  fo  truly  expenfive,  an 
undertaking.     Although  it  is  a  maxim  univerfally 
admitted,  that  an  equal  degree  of  precaution  fhould 
be  ufed  in  refpeft  to  the  horse,  it  is  doubly  and 
trebly  neceffary  with  the  mare ;  becaufe  ftrid  ob- 
fervation  has  demonllrated,  that  nearly,  or  full  twa 

out 
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out  of  every  three  foals,  difplay,  in  their  appear- 
ance, more  of  the  dam  than  the  sire  :  and  that 
there  are  more  fillies  than  colts  fallen  every 
year,  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt* 

A  variety  of  opinions  are  held,  and  occafionally 
propagated,  upon  the  beft  and  molt  proper  age  for 
putting  a  mare  to  horfe  :  that  a  filly  covered  in 
her  third  year,  will  produce  a  fine  healthy  foal 
in  htx fourth^  is  fufficiently  known;  and  that  brood 
mares  bring  forth  excellent  ftock  from  their  twen- 
tieth to  their  tioenty-jijth  year,  is  equally  true;  but 
if  the  two  extremes  are  avoided  (when  it  can  be 
conveniently  done  fo)  the  produce  may  moil  likely 
come  fome  few  fhades  nearer  perfe8:ion.  In  the 
firjl  inftance  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  the  component 
parts  may  not  have  reached  the  extreme  points  of 
strength  and  maturity;  and  that  in  the  latter^ 
from  the  natural  efFed  of  age,  the  frame  is  verging 
upon  decay ;  and  that  the  lacteals  from  whence 
the  nutriment  for  the  foal  is  to  be  obtained, 
mull  be  contraBed  in  proportion* 

The  beft  and  moft  approved  feafon  for  letting 
the  mare  take  the  horfe,  where  the  produce  is 
bred  for  general  purpofesj  is  from  the  firft  week  in 
May  to  the  laft  in  June;  as  then  the  offspring  is 
dropt  in  April  or  May  in  the  following  year,  and 
are  the  propereft  months  a  foal  can  fall  in,  to  have 
the  advantage  of  all  the  fummer  for  growth  and  ex- 
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panfion,  preparatory  to  the  drawback  oFweaninGj 
and    the    enfuing   feverity   of  the    winter.     Mares 
during  the  time  of  gestation,   are  liable,  but  very 
little  fubje8;  to  abortion  ;  reafonable  work,  and 
moderate  exertions,  affe6l  them  but  (lightly  in  that 
way;    nor   does    the    difappointment    but    feldom 
happen,  unlefs  by  fome  fevere,  cruel,   or  inhuman 
treatment.      Mares  are  the  mofl  uncertain  of  all 
animals  in  bringing  forth  from  the  time  of  con- 
ception.    Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
difcover  the  precife  time  of  a  mare's  carrying  her 
foal,  which,  however,  does  not  yet  appear  to  have 
been   afcertained   to    a    certainty.     Long-ftanding 
opinions  and  authority,  tranfmitted  from  one  pof- 
terity  to  another,  has  eftablifiied  at  eleven  months 
and  as  many  days  as  the  mare  happens  to  be  years 
old :  ftrift  attention,  in  a  variety  of  inftances,  to 
both  the  lunar  and  calendar  months,  has  proved 
the  uncertainty  of  this  calculation,  and  left  them, 
in  thofe  events,  dependent  upon  neither  one  or  the 
other.     Certain   it  is,  they  go   many  days  longer 
with    a  colt    foal  than    they   do    with  a   filly; 
and  cafes  frequently  occur,  where  a  mare  carries 
her  foal  within  a  few  days  of  the  twelve  months. 

MARK  ! — a  term  ufed  by  sportsmen,  particu- 
larly in  covert  shooting,  where  they  are  neceffa- 
rily  feparated  from  each  other;  when  one  of  the 
party,  having  fprung    a    pheasant,    or  JliiJJicd   a 

COCK, 
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COCK,  (at  which  he  either  did  not  get  2iJhot^  or  miffed 
his  aim  J  he  then  vociferates  the  fignal,  mark  !  in  a 
hope  his  companion  may  get  a  Ihot,  or  mark  the 
fpot  near  where  he  alights,  to  infure  a  better  chance 
of  his  recovery.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  partridge  fhoot- 
ing,  where  hedges  or  hedge-rows  interrupt  the 
fight,  or  divide  the   parties. 

MARK  IN  THE  MOUTH.—The  black  cavity 
in  the  teeth  of  a  horse,  by  which  his  age  is  cor- 
re6lly  known  till  feven  years  old,  is  called  the 
mark ;  when  which  is  obliterated,  the  age  can  be 
no  longer  precifely  afcertained.  Dealers  adopt  a 
fuccefsful  mode  of  deception^  by  which  the  young 
and  inexperienced  are  frequently  impofed  upon. 
See  BisHOPiNG  and  Colt. 

MARK  ANTHONY,— the  name  of  a  horfe  of 
fome  celebrity  as  a  racer,  and  equal  to  any  horfe 
of  his  time:  he  was  bred  by  Mr.  C.  Blake,  and 
foaled  in  1767:  he  was  got  by  that  known  good 
horfe  Spe^ator  (who  was  got  by  Crah)  out  of 
Rachel,  (who  w-as  got  by  Blank;)  her  dam  by 
Regulus^  grand-dam  by  Soreheels,  He  acquired 
fome  reputation  as  a  stallion,  and  was  the  fire  of 
feveral  good  runners. 

MARSK — was  a  horfe  wiiofc  didinguifhed  cele- 
brity arofe  more  from  chance  than  any  peculiar 
merits  of  his  own.     He  was  bred  by  the  then  Duke 
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of  Cumberland;  was  foaled  in  1750;  got  hj 
Squirt^  (who  was  got  by  Bartlet's  Childers;)  dam 
by  Blacklegs^  grand-dam  by  Fox  Cub,  Although 
his  blood  and  racing  ability  flood  fairly  admitted, 
yet,  fo  far  from  having  acquired  any  reputation  as 
a  STALLION,  he  was  permitted  to  cover  common 
mares  at  the  Lodge,  in  Windfor  Great  Park,  for 
only  half -a-r guinea^  which  was  the  groom's  fee. 
Precifely  at  this  period  (in  the  year  1763)  Spiletta^ 
the  dam  of  Eclipfe^  having  proved  barren  for  two 
or  three  years  in  fucceffion,  a  new  experiment  was 
made,  and  fhe  was  covered  by  both  Shakefpearc 
and  Marjk  in  the  fame  feafon;  when  (tinted,  and  fome 
time  after  perceptibly  in  foal,  it  was  uncertain  who 
was  to  be  declared  the  sire,  till  the  produce  falling 
to  correfpond  with  the  lall  leap  from  Marjk^  he  be- 
came (froni  Eclipfe's  aftonifliing  powers)  loaded 
with  honours,  publicly  acknowledged  the  fire  with 
an  enhanced  reputation,  and  a  conftantly  increafxng 
feraglio ;  from  which  time  he  continued  a  ftallion 
of  the  lirft  eminence,  and  produced  a  progeny  of 
winners  by  much  too  long  for  introduftion  under 
this  head.  Spilletta  afterwards  produced  Proferpine 
by  Marjk^  foaled  in  1766;  and  that  well-known 
horfe  Garrick,  foaled  in  1772;  both  excellent  run« 
ners, 

MARTIN,  OR  MARTERN,— is  an  animal 
inhabiting  woods  and  bufhy  coverts,  rather  inferior 
in  fize  to  a  domeflic  cat,  but  longer  in  the  neck 

and 
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and  body,  having  a  head  and  tail-  corrcfponding  in 
make  and  Ihape  with  the  fox,  but  not  fo  fliarp- 
pointed  in  the  ears.  They  are  nearly  as  expert  in 
climbing  trees,  and  leaping  from  one  to  another,  as 
a  fquirrel;  they  breed  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and 
produce  four,  five,  and  even  fix,  young  at  a  time. 
They  live  upon  poultry,  game,  and  birds :  moft 
probably  the  cafual  food  of  the  fox  is  taken  by 
the  MARTIN  alfo.  As,  by  their  great  agility  in 
climbing,  they  become  a  moft  deftruQive  enemy  to 
PHEASANTS,  fo  by  their  scent  they  are  frequently 
the  fubjeft  of  much  ir^ortifying  difappointment  to  a 
field  of  expedant  fportfmen.  When  found  amidft 
the  buflies,  the  general  burft  of  the  finding  hounds 
is  as  great  as  when  a  fox  is  unkenneled^  and  fo  con- 
tinues, till,  being  clofely  prefied,  fome  friendly 
tree  (probably  clothed  with  ivy)  fuddenly  termi- 
nates  the  deceptive  chafe, 

MARTINGAL.— The  article  fo  named  is  of 
two  kinds;  one  of  which  is  termed  a  headstall 
martingal ;  the  other,  fimply,  a  martingal :  each 
confifts  of  a  long  ftrip  of  leather,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide,  pafling  between  the  fore-legs,  with 
a  loop  or  wide  noofe  at  its  extremity,  through 
which  the  hinder  girth  is  to  pafs,  and  by  which  it  is 
fecured  at  that  end :  at  the  front  of  the  breaft  it 
divides  into  two  equal  branches;  and  having 
SWIVEL  RINGS  at  the  extremity  of  each,  they  are 
{lipt  on  upon  the  bridoon  (or  fnafflej  rein,  and  are 
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ufed  to  keep  down  the  head  of  a  hard-mouthed  or 
high-Jlaring  horfe,  that  he  may  fee  the  ground  upon 
which  he  is  to  move  with  lefs  danger  to  the  neck  of 
the  RIDER.  The  headftall  martingal  is  of  fimilar 
con(tru8:ion3  except  its  having  a  headftall  the  fame 
as  a  bridle,  to  which  the  divided  branches  before 
defcribed  are  united  at  the  cheek  on  each  fide-  but 
this  is  a  hazardous  praftice,  and  fliould  only  be 
ufed  with  colts  in  breaking;  for  if  a  horfe  once 
Jlumhlcs  in  aftion,  he  is  fo  confined,  that  his  fudden 
exertion  to  raife  his  head,  and  to  recover  himfelf, 
being  counteracted,  he  almoft  inevitably  comes  to 
the  ground. 

MASH — is  a  name  given  to  a  kind  of  univerfal 
PANACEA  for  horfes  during  a  courfe  of  physic,  or 
.abouring  under  cough,  cold,  or  disease.  Mafhes 
are  differently  made,  according  to  the  necefTity 
which  occafions  their  being  brought  into  ufe  :  fome 
are  made  with  bran  and  honey;  others  with  equal 
parts  of  oats  and  bran,  with  or  without  honey; 
Dut  the  moft  fragrant,  ufeful,  attracting,  and  invi-, 
gorating,  is  made  from  ground  malt,  with  fuch 
proportion  of  bran  as  will  difunite  the  glutinous 
adhefive  property  of  the  malt,  and  reduce  its 
fweetnefs  enough  to  prevent  a  fatiety  by  its  clam- 
minefs  in  maftication.  Malt  maflies  (and  the  liquid 
prefTed  from  them)  horfes  will  generally  take  in 
different  dangerous  diforders,  as  fevers,  inflam- 
J^ATION  of  the  LUNGS,  STRANGLES;  &c.  v^hcH  they 
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Will  take  (fpontaneoufly)  no  other  kind  of  food 
or  NUTRIMENT.  Maflies  fhould  be  always  made  of 
ingredients  perfettly  sweet,  without  the  lead  taint 
of  miiftinefs^  and  in  pails  or  vefTels  free  from  every 
poffibility  of  greafe ;  they  fliould  alfo  be  prepared 
with  water  boiling  hot,  which  being  once  ftirred  to- 
gether, may  then  be  covered  down  till  of  a  proper 
warmth  to  be  placed  in  the  manger;  which  fliould 
never  be  of  greater  heat  than  nezv  milk  from  the 
cow,  unlefs  in  cafes  where  a  fumigation  may  be 
required  to  relax  and  take  off  a  ftrifture  from  the 
glandular  parts,  and  promote  a  difcharge  from  the 
noflrils. 

MASTER  OF  THE  HORSE— is  an  office  of 
high  honor  and  great  truil,  feldom  conferred  upon 
any  but  fome  diftinguifhed  individual  of  the  peer- 
age, in  poffeffion  of  his  Majesty's  confidence, 
and  honored  with  his  perfonal  approbation.  The 
department  of  the  master  of  the  horse  is  of  very 
confiderable  magnitude,  poffeffing  a  greater  extent 
of  patronage  than  almofl:  any  other  appointment 
in  the  gift  of  the  Crown.  The  Mailer  of  the 
Horfe  is  the  fupreme  fuperintendant  of  every  thing 
appertaining  to  the  eftablifliment  of  the  King's 
stables  and  their  contents.  It  is  within  his  official 
department  to  take  cognizance  of  every  part  of 
the  royal  retinue  in  which  horses,  carriages, 
and  their  requifite  attendants,  are  concerned;  as 
well    as    perfonally    to    attend   upon    his   Majefty 
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whenever  they  are  employed ;  but  more  particular-* 
ly  upon  all  public  occafions,  and  in  all  processions 
of  STATE.  He  alfo  appears  in  perfonal  attendance 
upon  his  Majefty  in  the  chafe;  unlefs  upon  fome 
occafions,  by  the  King's  permiffion,  or  particular 
defire,  that  official  fervice  is  difpenfed  with.  Su- 
bordinate to  the  Mafter  of  the  Horfe  in  the  flable 
eftablifliment,  are  the  equerries,  pages  of  honor, 
clerk  of  the  flables,  yeomen  riders,  mews-keepers, 
coachmen,  footmen,  grooms,  poftillions,  and  hel- 
pers, exclufive  of  faddlers,  coach,  harnefs,  and 
bit-makers.  The  eftablifhment  of  the  royal  hunt 
is  alfo  officially  announced  in  the  department  of 
the  Mafter  of  the  Horfe;  although  the  patronage 
and  appointments  remain  of  courfe  with  the  Maf? 
/ter  of  the  Stag  Hounds. 

MASTER  OF  THE  STAG  HOUNDS.  See 
King's  Hounds. 

MATCH  COCK.— A  cock  intended  to  fight 
in  a  MATCH,  muft  not  be  lefs  in  weight  than  three 
pounds  fix  ounces,  or  exceed  four  pounds  eight: 
if  either  lefs  than  the  Jirjly  or  more  than  the  latter^ 
he  cannot  be  fhewn  or  brought  to  the  scale.  See 
Main  of  Cocks. 

MATCH  in  RACING— -is  a  bet  made  between 
the  OWNERS  where  only  ^wa  horfes  are  concerned, 
one  of  which  muft  become  the  winner.     For  ex- 
planatory 
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planatory  particulars,  fee  Horse  Racing.  Horfes 
are  faid  to  match  (for  a  carriage)  when  they  cor- 
refpond,  and  conftitute  a  fimilitude  in  height, 
marks,  adion,  and  color.  A  hunting  match 
(generally  termed  a  fteeple  chafe)  is  made  by  par- 
ties, to  ride  their  own  horfes  acrofs  a  country  to 
fome  point  agreed  on,  encountering  all  difficulties, 
and  taking  the  leaps  in  Jlroke  :  this  kind  of  match 
is,  upon  moll  occafions,  run  with  a  few  couple 
of  hounds;  a  perfon  going  forward  with  a  drag 
to  the  fpot  appointed  where  the  match  is  to  be 
decided. 

MATCH  EM — was  a  horfe  the  mofl  eminent 
of  his  time  as  a  racer,  and  for  many  years  was 
the  mofl  efleemed  stallion  in  the  kingdom.  He 
was  bred  by  Mr.  Fenwick,  foaled  in  1748;  got 
by  Cadcy  dam  by  Partner^  grand-dam  by  Make- 
lefs^  great  grand-dam  by  Brimmer^  Scz.  &c.  he 
produced  an  annual  fucceffion  of  winners  (many 
of  them  excellent  runners)  too  long  for  enume- 
ration, 

MERCURY — is  become  an  article  of  fo  much 
medical  utility  with  horses,  as  well  as  with  the 
human  fpecies,  that  it  feems  entitled  to  fome  men- 
tion here,  being  a  fpecific  much  talked  of,  but 
not  univerfally  underftood.  Mercury  (alias  quick- 
filver)  is  an  opaque  filver-colored  mineral  fluid, 
appearing  to  the  eye  like  melted  tin  or  lead;  it 

is 
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is  heavier  than  any  other  fluid,  and  does  not  con- 
geal in  the  ^  greateft  degree  of  natural  cold  ever 
yet  known.  This  mineral  is  met  with  in  its  fluid 
form  in  the  earth,  or  extra8;ed  by  art  from  cer- 
tain metallic  ores.  There  are  confiderable  mines 
of  it  in  Hungary  and  Spain;  but  the  greateft 
quantities  are  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  The 
ufe  of  mercury  was  but  little  known  till  within 
the  laft  century  ;  and  its  more  fubtle  preparations, 
with  their  eflicacious  properties,  of  a  much  later 
date.  The  ancients  looked  upon  it  as  a  confirmed 
corrofive  poifon,  though  perfeRly  void  of  acri- 
mony, talle,  and  fmell.  Experiments  have  been 
made,  and  inftances  proved,  of  its  having  been 
lodged  for  years  in  cavities  of  both  bones  and 
flefny  parts,  without  the  leaft  injury,  or  fmalleft 
fenfible  or  perceptible  effeft.  Taken  into  the  hu- 
man body  in  its  crude  and  undivided  ftate,  it 
pailes  through  the  inteilinal  canal  unchanged,  and 
has  not  been  found  to  produce  the  leaft  incon- 
venience, 

Notwithftanding  the  mildnefs  and  inaBivity  of 
QUICKSILVER  in  its  crude  and  undivided  ftate,  yet, 
when  refolved  by  fire  into  fume,  or  otherwife 
divided  into  very  minute  particles,  and  prevented 
from  re-uniting  by  the  interpofition  of  proper 
fubftances,  or  combined  with  mineral  acids,  it 
has  very  powerful  eff'efts,  affording  the  moft  vio- 
lent POISONS,   and  yielding  the  moft  excellent  and 

falutary 
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falutary  remedies,  of  any  with  which  the  medical 
world  are  acquainted.  There  are  now  (introduced 
upon  the  broad  bafis  of  experimental  pradice)  a 
variety  of  mercurial  preparations,  fome  of  which 
are  given  internally ;  others  are  introduced  (or 
rather  infinuated)  into  the  habit  by  external  ap- 
plication, either  in  a  liquid  folution,  or  in  an  unc- 
tuous form  :  in  whatever  way  it  be  adminiftered  in- 
ternally, or  applied  externally,  it  evidently  pof- 
feffes  the  power  of  folving  all  ftagnant  fluids, 
liquifying  the  vifcid  juices  which  obftrud  the  finer 
velTels,  and  moil  minute  pafTages;  and  has  been 
known,  by  patient  perfeverance,  to  obliterate 
cancerous  afFetlions,  and  fchirrofities  of  dangerous 
magnitude.  The  fundamental  efFetls  of  mercury 
(or  rather  mercurial  preparations)  do  not  depend 
upon  the  increafe  of  the  fenfible  evacuations;  as  its 
gradual  introduBion  into  the  habit  (or  fyTiem)  of 
either  man,  or  bead,  may  be  fo  managed,. by  judi- 
cious proportions,  as  to  promote  excretion  through 
the  different  emunftories,  without  perceptibly  de- 
ranging the  frame  of  one  or  the  other. 

Thus  much  being  introduced  upon  the  properties 
of  mercury  and  its  preparations,  as  applicable  to 
the  convenience  of  thofe  who  may  not  have  entered 
into  medical  difquifition,  it  becomes  neceffary  to 
advert  to  its  ufe,  now  become  fo  evidently  effica- 
cious in  many  of  the  difquietudes  and  diforders  to 
which  horfes  (as  well  as  ourfelves)  are  fo  conftantly 

liable. 
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liable.  The  only  modes  by  which  it  can  be  with 
prudence  and  fafety  adminiftered  to  a  horfe,  is 
either  in  a  courfe  of  purgatives,  in  the  form  of 
CALOMEL  incorporated  with  the  cathartic  ingre- 
dients, or  introduced  as  an  alterative,  by  throw- 
ing daily  very  fmall  quantities  of  that  article  into 
the  fyftem;  or  the  better  alternative  (if  meant  as  an 
alterative)  of  giving  the  ^ethiop's  mineral,  in 
jdofes  of  two  drachms  each,  every  morning,  mixed 
up  with  a  cordial  ball.  Much  danger,  and  many 
LOSSES,  having  recently  occurred  with  individuals 
from  a  too  free  ufe  of  calomel  in  purging  balls, 
where  horfes,  from  a  certain  degree  of  conftitu- 
tional  irritability,  or  a  want  of  proper  care  and  at- 
tention during  their  phyfic,  have  died  in  the  moft 
excruciating  agonies,  with  only  two  or  three  drachms 
(unlefs  erroneoufly  weighed  in  the  fhops)  of  calo- 
mel; it  certainly  will  be  the  mod  prudent,  evi- 
dently the  mod  safe,  to  adopt  the  three  grada- 
tional  quantities  of  a  drachm,  a  drachm  and  a  half^ 
or  two  drachms,  according  to  the  fize,  Itrength^ 
and  conftitution,  of  the  horfe,  taking  care  never 
to  exceed  that  quantity  even  with  the  ftrongeft. 

MERCURY — was  the  name  of  a  horfe,  that,  as  a 
racer,  and  afterwards  a  stallion^  Hood  very 
high  in  fporting  eflimation.  He  was  bred  by  the  late 
Colonel  O'Kelly;  foaled  in  1778;  was  got  by 
Eclipfe  out  of  a  Tartar  mare,  who  was  likewife 
the  dam   of  Whitcnofc^   Maria^  Antiochus^  Venus^ 

jfupiter^ 
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^upitey^  Adonis,  Lilly  of  the  Valley^  Volunteer^ 
Bonnyface^  and  Qiiecn  Mah.  After  having  acquired 
confiderable  celebrity  as  a  good  runner,  and  proved 
himfelf  equal  to  any  horfe  of  his  time,  he  became 
a  favourite  stallion  in  the  poffeffion  of  Lord 
Egremoxt,  where  he  has  produced  a  numerous 
progeny,  including  a  very  great  number  of  winners, 
many  of  much  note;  and  amongft  the  reft,  the  fol- 
lowing celebrated  horfes,  fome  of  whom  are  ftal- 
lions  in  high  reputation ;  Calomel^  Sublimate^  Hip^ 
potyta^  Mercutio,  Old  Gold^  Precipitate^  Quickfilver^ 
Young  Mercuiio,  Felix,  Cinnabar^  Mother  Bunch, 
Hermes^  Pill  Box^  Silver,  Tranfit,  Gohanna,  Caujlic^ 
Stadholder^  Buckingham^  &c.  &:c. 

MESHES — are  the  vacancies  in  all  kinds  of 
NET-WORK,  of  which  there  are  various  forts,  with 
their  meflies  of  different  dimenfions;  as  the  gate- 
net^  Jlue-net,  tunnel-net^  drawing-net,  cajling-net, 
t&c.  Sec,  as  adapted  to  their  diftin6l  ufes,  for 
taking  either  fish  or  fowl. 

MEUSE — is  the  opening  at  the  bottom  of  quick- 
fet  and  other  hedges,  as  well  as  in  the  bufliy  under- 
wood of  COVERTS,  through  which  hares  take  their 
track,  when  going  to,  or  coming  from,  feed  during 
the  night.  At  thefe  meufes  the  expert  and  expe- 
rienced POACHER  fixes  his  wires  (commonly  called 
fnares)  with  fo  much  fecurity,  and  confidence  of 
faccefs,  that  he  generally  infurcs  a  tolerable  pro- 
6  portion 
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portion  to  his  own  fhare,  according  to  the  flock  of 
the  country. 

MEWING — is  an  old  foreft  term  for  a  stag's 
Ihedding  his  horns. 

MEWS — is  a  receptacle  for  horfes  and  carriages, 
appropriated  to  no  other  ufe  whatever.  The  build- 
ings confift  of  ftables  and  coach-houfes  only,  with 
conveniencies  above  for  the  refidence  of  coachmen 
and  their  families.  In  all  the  newly-ercQed  fquares 
and  ftreets  at  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  Metro- 
polis, mod  of  the  houfes  are  fo  conftru61ed,  that 
the  mailer  and  fervants  have  accefs  to  the  flables  by 
a  communication  at  the  back  of  the  dwelling- 
houfe,  without  the  inconvenience  of  pafiing 
through  the  ftreets. 

MOLTEN  GREASE.— This  diforder  is  de- 
fined by  every  writer  in  fucceffion,  a  folution  of 
the  FAT  with  which  a  horfe  may  abound,  when 
brought  into  fudden  and  excejjive  aftion  ;  that  in 
its  ftate  of  liquefaftion,  a  great  part  falls  upon  the 
inteftines,  there  becomes  in  a  certain  degree  incor- 
porated with  the  contents,  and  is  more  or  lefs  dif- 
charged  in  an  oily  ftate  with  the  excrements.  This 
is  proved  by  long  experience  to  be  a  well-founded 
defcription  of  both  the  cafe  and  the  caufe,  which 
very  frequently  prove  fatal,  and  that  in  a  fhort 
time,  without  the  leaft  relief  or  alleviation  to  be 

obtained 
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obtained  from  medicine.     The  leading   fymptoms 
are  preceded  by  an  agitated  trembling,  with  fudden 
ftarts  or  motions,  as  if  frightened  in  the  ftall ;  this 
is  fucceeded  by  violent  fever,  with  great  heat  and 
clamminefs  of  the  mouth,  a  fl-iortnefs  of  breath,  and 
difficulty  of  refpiration,  beyond  defcription^  bearing 
no  ill  affinity  to  the  mod  diftinguilliing  fymptoms 
of  a  horfe  labouring  under  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.     The  great  hope  of  cure  mufi:  depend  upon 
plentiful  bleeding  without  delay,  and  that  to  be  re- 
peated at  fhort  intervals,  till  the  blood  is  divefted 
ofitsfizey,  vifcid,  and  inflammatory  appearances. 
If  not  foon  relieved  by  fuch  medical  interpoiition 
as  may  be  thought  moil  applicable  to  the  ilate  he  is 
in,  great  bodily  debility  fpeedily  enfues,  the  fram.e 
gradually  declines  in  flefli,  and  becomes  emaciated, 
the  ikin  adheres  to  the  ribs,  the  folids  begin  to  re- 
lax, the  legs  to  fwell;  and  if  the  blood  and  juices 
are  not  properly  corre6led,  by  a  judicious  mode  of 
medical  management,  a  general  decay  may  be  ex- 
pefted   in  glanders^  farcy^    or    fome    one   of  the 
di feafes  which  terminate  fatally. 

MOON  EYES.— Horfes  faid  to  have  moon 
EYES,  or  to  be  moon-blind,  is  one  of  the  relics  of 
former  fuperftition,  when  certain  defecls  of  the 
eyes  were  ridiculoully  fuppofed  to  have  been  in- 
fluenced for  better  or  -worje^  by  the  increafmg  or 
declining  ftate  of  the  moon.  Such  opinions  feem 
now  to  be  wearing  away,  and  verging  upon  ob- 

VoL.  II.  I  livion, 
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livion,  in  proportion  as  the  flru6ture  of  the  part% 
as  well  as  the  remedies  to  relieve,  become  more 
perfe6i:ly  comprehended  by  the  indefatigable  re- 
fearches  of  Veterinarian  inveftigation. 

MOOR  GAME.—See  Grouse,  Heath  FoWLy 
and  Game. 

MORTIFICATION.—This  ftate,  irv  a  physi* 
cal  fefife,  with  either  man  or  beast,  is  the  total* 
ceffation  of  vital  heat  in  any  part  of  the  body  or 
extremities,  which  then  becomes,  infenfible,  and  is 
followed  by  putrefaftion.  When  a  mortification 
arifes  from  fome  external  injury  done  to  the  part, 
it  is  not  preceded  by  a  gangrene,  but  is  produced 
by  an  abfolute  ftagnation  of  the  blood  and  juices^ 
and  all  the  injured  parts  become  infenfible  and  pu- 
trid at  the  fame  time,  without  any  previous  inflam- 
mation. A  mortification  arifing  from  fome  internal 
caufe,  or  a  deficiency  of  natural  heat,  comes  on  in 
the  fame  manner,  but  is  more  tardy  in  its  progrefs, 
although  it  exhibits  fimilar  appearances;  but  the 
nature  of  the  difeafe  may  be  readily  difcovered^ 
When  an  external  injury  is  the  caufe,  if  an  incifion 
is  made  early  in  the  difeafed  part,  it  v/ill  be  found 
infenfible,  and  nothing  but  extravafated  blood  will 
be  difcharged.  In  all  cafes  of  mortification,  the 
difeafe,  with  its  concomitant  fymptoms,  proceed 
with  a  rapidity  that  fets  every  medical  interpofition 

and 
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and  exertion    at  defiance,     till    death   clofes   the 
fcene. 

MOTION. — A  hoiTe  is  faid  to  be  of  eafy  mo» 
lion,  when  he  has  a  fine  length  of  forehand,  goes 
off  the  ground  lightly  with  his  head  up,  gliding  his 
hind-legs  under  his  carcafe  in  aftion,  without  the 
ftraddling  fpring  for  which  rough-going  horfes  are 
fo  remarkable. 

MOUTH.— -The  good  or  bad  mouth  of  a  horfe 
depends  upon  the  pliability  of  his  temper,  and  his 
obedience  to  the  bit.  Some  horfes  (particularly 
thofe  of  violent  and  refraftory  difpofitions)  are  fo 
truly  infenfible  to  every  effort  of  even  the  bell 
riders,  that  hardly  any  kind  of  bit  can  be  invented 
to  reduce  them  to  fubje6lion;  v^^hile,  qn  the  con- 
trary, there  are  thofe,  and  even  blood  horfes,  of 
fuch  good  temper,  and  conftitutional  docility,  that 
they  may  be  regulated  inftantaneoufly  to  any  pur- 
pofe,  by  the  moil  tender  bearing  of  a  commoii 
fnaffle. 

MULE.— The  mule  is  that  well-known  crofs- 
bred  animal,  generated  between  an  ass  and  a  mare^ 
Some  are,  but  very  rarely,  produced  by  the  horse 
v/ith  a  SHE  Ass;  but  they  are  fmaller,  weaker,  and 
of  lefs  utility,  confequently  not  bred  with  defign. 
The  mule  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  afs, 
without  its  bad  ones;  it  is  as  patient,  and  as  per- 
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manent  under  labour;  it  can  bear  the  mod  incef- 
fant  fatigue,  with   the  lead  luftenance ;  is  without 
the  inllinBive  ftapidity  of  the  afs,  and  is  equally 
tradable  with  the  horfe.    The  mule,  when  well  de- 
fcended,  and  well   fed,    is   adequate    to   a    variety 
of  fervices,  and   will,   if  taken   the   fame    care   of 
'when  youngs  nearly  reach   the  fize  of  a  moderate 
horfe.    Many  have  meafured  fifteen  hands  high  and 
upwards,  are   exceedingly  ftrong  and  fure-footed, 
,  which  qualities  render  them  very  valuable   in  the 
different  parts  of  Europe  where  the  countries  are 
mountainous,  and   the   roads    flony,    as   they  will 
travel  with  the  greateft  eafe  and  fecurity  where  a 
horfe   would   be    very    likely  to    break   his   neck. 
They  are  likewife  exceedingly  ufeful   in  harnefs, 
and  will  draw  immenfe  weights  for   long  journics 
without  difplaying  the  lead  fatigue. 

The  MULES  bred  in  Spain,  with  a  proper  atten- 
tion to  their  intentional  ufe,  whether  for  travelling 
or  fl:iew,  are  bred  between  very  large  he-affes  and 
Spanifh  mares;  thefe  are  exceedingly  tall,  ftately, 
and  their  colour  inclining  to  black.  A  ftill  larger 
kind  arc,  however,  produced  by  thefe  affes  out  of 
Flanders  mares,  fome  of  which  have  been  known  to 
reach  feventeen  hands  high,  and  of  equal  apparent 
ftrength  to  our  common  carriage  horfes;  but  they 
are  much  ftronger  than  horfes  of  their  own  fize, 
will  bear  infinitely  greater  hardfliips,  and  are  kept 
at  a  much  lefs  cxpence ;  as  well  as  an  additional 
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recommendation,  that  they  are  not  fo  fubjeQ  to 
difeafes,  which  is  a  material  confideration  to  the 
j unification  of  their  more  general  iife.  They  are 
found  equally  fit  for  the  faddle,  as  for  the  more 
laborious  employments  of  draft  and  agriculture; 
they  are  remarkably  docile,  are  eafily  broke,  and 
walk  or  trot  with  eafe  to  themfelves  and  to  the 
rider. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  under  the  head 
Mare,  that  foals  more  frequently  take  after  the  dam 
than  the  sire,  and  this  is  perceptibly  ftriking  in 
mules;  for  thofe  bred  between  an  ass  and  a  mare, 
invariably  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  the  latter 
than  the  former ;  being  in  general  of  good  forma- 
tion, lively,  fwift,  and  tractable;  inheriting  only 
the  good  qualities  of  the  afs,  as  his  ftrength,  pa- 
tience, and  perfeverance,  under  fatigue;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  thofe  bred  betwixt  a  horfe  and  a 
fhe-afs,  are  more  of  the  nature  of  the  latter,  dull, 
heavy,  fluggifh,  ill-formed,  and  fmall  in  fize. 
What  few  mules  are  produced  in  this  kingdom,  at 
leafl:  the  major  part,  may  be  probably  bred  more 
from  chance  than  defign,  by  the  common  inter- 
mixture and  unreftrained  alfociation  of  affes  w^ith 
mares,  upon  the  large  waftes  and  commons  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  are  fre- 
quently feen  in  the  a8:  of  propagation.  Of  mules, 
it  is  to  be  obferved,  that,  although  fuch  interme- 
diate  animal  is  produced  between  the  two  which 
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generate  the  third,  there  the  prolific  property: 
ceafes,  and  propagation  goes  no  farther.  Thus  it 
is  with  a  part  of  the  feathered  creation;  it  is  known 
by  thofe  who  breed,  that  a  cock  goldfinch,  or  a 
linnet,  will  pair  with  a  hen  canary,  and  produce 
young;  but  in  that  offspring  the  power  of  procrea- 
tion entirely  ceafes,  and  they  are  therefore  termedi 

MULES. 

MUTE— is  a  fporting  term,  applied  to  a  hound 
•when  he  purfues  his  game  by  the  fcent,  without 
giving  tongue.  As  fome  are  by  much  too  free,  anci 
give  tongue  too  haflily,  when  in  a  ft  ate  of  uncer- 
tainty, acquiring  thereby  the  degrading  denomina- 
tion of  a  babble?-;  fo  there  are  others  equally  tardy 
in  proclaiming  the  certainty  when  known.  Hounds 
of  each  defcription  are  confidered  injurious  to  the 
difcipline  and  defirable  excellence  of  the  pack) 
and  are  generally  rejefled  fo  foon  as  their  imper- 
feftions  are  known,  and  toq  much  confirmed  for 
jfeformation, 

MUZZLE. — Muzzles  are  made  of  leather,  and 
are  of  two  forts;  the  one  called  a  dreffing,  the 
other  a  Jetting^  muzzle.  The  firfl  is  of  the  fame 
form  as  the  lafl,  but  of  different  conflruftion, 
having  a  few  flraps  crofTing  each  other  tranfverfely, 
and  fo  united  as  to  be  about  nine  inches  in  depth, 
and  of  a  fliape  to  cover  the  nofe  of  the  horfe  fo 
high;  to  which   are   annexed   two    flraps;  one   of» 

which 
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which  pafles  up  the  cheek  on  each  fide,  and  buckles 
at  the  top  of  the  head  behind  the  ears ;   the  ufe  of 
this  is  to  drefs  fuch  horfes  in  as  are  difpofed  to  vice 
with  the  teeth,  as  well  to  prevent  the  manger  from 
injury^  as  the  groom  from  danger.     The  other  is 
in  little  ufe,  except  in  training  stables;  its  form 
is  not  unlike  the  exad  fhape  of  a  common  water- 
pail,  being  made   of  the   thicknefs   of  fabftantial 
leather,  having  a  number  of  round  holes  punched 
in  every  part  of  it,  for  the  free  admiffion  of  air, 
and  is  brought  into  ufe  on  thofe  nights  preceding 
a  horfe's   running  engagement  on  the  following 
day;  as  well  as  before  taking  a  sweat,  or  running 
a  TRIAL.     It  is  called  a  setting-muzzle,  becaufe, 
when  put  on,  the  horfe  is  faid  "  to  befei,"  (that  is,  to 
faft;)  and  the  intent  is  to  prevent  his  confuming 
the  litter,  or  obtaining  more   food  than  what  the 
|;raining-groom  has  a  perfed  knowledge  of. 
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NABOB — was  a  horfe  of  much  temporary  note^ 
and  confidered  one  of  the  befl  country  plate  hovfes 
of  his  time;  he  was  bred  by  Mr.  Swinburne, 
and  foaled  in  1753  ;  was  got  by  Cade,  dam  by  Crab, 
grand-dam  by  Childcrs.  Although  he  was  a  known 
good  runner,  he  never  as  a  stallion  produced  any 
racers  of  much  celebrity, 

NAG— is  rather  a  provincial  than  a  general 
term,  and  varies  a  little  in  its  fignification,  accord- 
ing to  the  county,  or  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  which 
it  is  ufed.  In  the  mofl  common  country  accepta-r 
tion,  it  implies  a  riding  horfe  or  roadster,  in 
contra-diflinQion  to  a  carriage  or  cart-horfe.  A 
^'  complete  nag"  may  be  confidered  a  kind  of  horfe 
beyond  the  line  of  mediocrity,  and  bordering  upon 
the  idea  of  a  moderate  hunter.  A  "  fmartifh  nag'' 
is  what  the  opulent  farmer  rides  to  market ;  and  a 
*'  tightifh  little  tit"  is  a  well-bred  galloway  of  speed 
and  ACTION,  which,  in  a  ftate  of  purity  and  perfect 
tion,  are  always  difficult  to  be  obtained. 

NARROW  CHESTED.— A  horfe  is  fo  called, 
whofe  brealt  is  fo  narrow  (when  {landing  before 
him)  that  the  fore-legs  gradually  extend  wider  in 
proportion  as   the   eye   accompanies   them   nearer 

the 
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die  ground;  fo  that,  in  a  front  view,  they  bear  the 
form  of  two  legs  of  a  common  country  wafliing- 
ftool,  where  the  legs  are  inferted  in  the  narrow 
part  of  the  wood  at  the  top,  and  are  four  or  five 
inches  more  in  width  at  the  bottom.  Horfes  of 
this  defcription  are  invariably  weak  before;  and 
when  put  into  hard  work,  or  fevere  exertions,  are 
the  very  fort  of  which  fo  many  upon  the  roads  are 
feen  in  a  "chest-foundered"  ftate;  which  fee 
under  that  head,  where  it  will  be  found  fully  ex- 
plained. 

NARROW  HEELS.— Enlarged  upon  under 
^^  Heels  Narrow,"  which  see. 

NAVEL-GALL— is  an  injury  fuftained  upon 
the  centrical  part  of  the  back-bone,  correfponding 
with  that  part  below,  from  whence  it  originally  de- 
rived its  prefent  denomination.  It  is  always  occa- 
fioned  by  the  pad  of  the  saddle  being  in  itfelf  too 
wide,  (and  deficient  in  fluffing,)  letting  the  ij^on- 
work  of  the  tree  come  into  conta6l  with  the  spine; 
or  from  the  long  and  confiant  ufe  of  a  roller  in  the 
ftable,  till  having  loll  the  elaflicity  of  its  fluffing, 
it  then  becomes  fuffxciently  hardj  particularly  with 
too  tight  buckling,  to  occafion  the  injury,  which 
is  often  produ8;ivc  of  much  trouble,  long  vexation, 
gnd  tedious  difappointment.  It  is  a  difgrace  to  the 
rational  part  of  the  world,  that  cafes  fhould  occur 
from  negle6i.  indolence,  or  inattention,  which  may, 
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with  no  more  than  juft  and  neceflary  caution,  be  fo 
eafily  prevented.  A  navel-gall,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
if  immediately  attended  to  upon  the  earlieft  difco- 
very,  (if  that  be  fo  foon  as  the  injury  is  fuflained, 
or  in  its  recent  ftate  of  inflammation,}  will  moftly 
fubmit  to  mild  aftringent  repellents,  repeated  at 
fhort  intervals;  and  the  contents  of  the  inflamma- 
tory tumefaftion  will  be  abforbed  into  the  circula- 
tion. But  "  as  it  is  the  curfe  of  fools  to  be  fecure,'* 
fo  an  impatient  repetition  of  the  caufe  occafions  a 
confl:antly  increafing  addition  to  the  injury,  till  the 
renewed  heat  and  friction  upon  the  part  confli- 
tute  an  efchar,  or  leather-li4ce  fubftance,  upon  the 
furface,  which  being  feparated,  or  coming  fponta- 
neoufly  away,  difplays  2,  foul ^  if  not  an  invete- 
rate ulcer,  and  requires  no  fmall  fliare  of  A^eteri- 
nary  fkill  to  infure  a  fucccfsful  termination, 

NEAR-SIDE.— The  near-fide  of  a  horfe  is  the 
LEFT  SIDE,  and  of  courfe  the  fide  on  which  the 
rider  goes  to  mount.  The  right-fide  of  the  horfe 
is  always  called  the  off-side;  but  the  right  fide, 
or  the  lejt  fide,  is  never  fo  termed,  when  fpeaking 
of  a  horfe.  It  is  the  invariable  cuftom  to  fay,  that 
horfe  is  lame  of  the  ''  near-leg  before ;"  the  other| 
is  evidently  defeQive  in  the  "  offAcg  behind." 

NECK. — The  neck  of  a  horfe  has  been  fo  often 
enlarged  upon  under  a  variety  of  different  heads, 
that  little  or  nothing  is  left  ufeful,  entertaining,  or 
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inftruftive,  to  introduce  upon  the  fubje6l.  All 
that  can  be  required,  will  be  found  largely  ex- 
plained by  referring  to  "  Horse"  and  "  Fore- 
hand," where,  if  it  is  not  already  remarked  fuffi- 
ciently,  it  may  be  here  more  forcibly  inculcated; 
that  a  horfe  with  a  fhort  neck,  is  in  general  lower 
before  than  behind ;  that  he  is  never  eafy  in  aftion ; 
carries  his  head  low,  and  lifts  his  legs  w^ith  diffi- 
culty; is  much  addiQed  to  tripping,  or  rather 
hlundering,  and  with  that  pleafing  perfeftion  (fo 
gratifying  to  the  fenfations  of  his  rider)  is  always 
in  danger  of  falling;  in  addition  to  which,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  a  horfe  of  this  formation  is  nei- 
ther fleet  or  handfome.  • 

NEEDLE-WORMS— are  fmall  white  worms 
with  a  fliarp-pointed  head,  having  their  feat  in  the 
re6lum  of  a  horfe,  from  whence  they  are  frequently 
difcharged  with  the  dung,  but  are  difficult  to  dif- 
iodge  and  extirpate  entirely.  By  their  unceafing 
aftion,  (twirling  and  twifting  in  the  dung  when 
expelled,}  it  is  natural  to  conceive,  how  very  much 
they  irritate,  difquiet,  and  dillrefs  an  animal  where 
they  have  acquired  polTeffion ;  of  this  there  needs 
no  greater  proof,  than  the  excrements  frequently 
and  fuddenly  coming  away  in  a  liquified  ftate,  as 
if  the  horfe  was  under  a  courfe  of  phyfic.  And 
this  is  evidently  the  caufe  why  horfes  eternally 
teazed  and  perfecuted  with  thefe  diminutive  ene- 
miesj  always   appear  low   in    fleffi,   rough   in    the 
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coat,  funk  in  the  eyes,  and  deprefled  in  the  fpirits  : 
eternally  labouring  under  internal  difquietude,  they 
derive  but  little  advantage  from  rest,  or  nourifh- 
iTient  from  food.  They  are  fometimes  not  only 
reduced,  but  eradicated,  by  antimonials;  but  as 
this  is  not  always  to  be  relied  on,  mercurial 
PHYSIC  is  juftified  upon  the  broad  bafis  of  expe- 
rience, as  the  only  infallible  mode  of  extirpation. 

NEIGHING — is  an  exclamatory  fenfation  (or 
vociferation)  by  which  the  horfe  evinces  either 
anxiety,  fufpenfe,  orpleafure;  but  the  pafTion  he 
feels  is  expreffed  with  much  more  force  and  energy 
in  the  two  firll,  than,,in  the  latter,  which  is  ejacu- 
lated with  low  and  gradual  vibrative  founds,  too 
expreffive  to  be  miil^ken  by  even  the  inexperienced 
naturalift,  or  leaft  attentive  obferver.  Being  fepa- 
rated  from  a  companion  with  whom  he  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  (land  in  the  fame  ftable,  and  to  accom- 
pany  each  other  abroad,  his  inquiries  are  loud  and 
incelfant  upon  the  road  or  in  the  field;  and  if  made 
upon  a  race  course,  amidft  a  thoufand  horfes,  they 
are  fo  completely  mafters  of  their  own  language^ 
that  they  can  inftantly  diflinguifli  the  exclamation 
of  each  other  from  the  innumerable  neighings  of 
all  the  reft.  Finding  themfelves  anfwered,  at  what- 
ever diftance,  they  difplay  their  eagernefs  to  get 
together;  and  as  they  approach  each  other,  the 
pleafure  becomes^  perceptible  in  the  way  before  de- 
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fcribed,  and  by  the  experienced  fportfman  fo  per- 
feftly  underftood. 

NETS — are  the  well-known  articles  con{lru6led 
oF  thread,  packthread,  and  fmall  cord,  made  of 
every  fort  and  fize,  for  the  various  purpofes  of 
taking  fifh,  fowl,  and  game  of  every  denomi- 
nation; from  the  gudgeon  to  the  salmon,  from 
the  SPARROW  to  the  wild  duck,  and  from  the  rab- 
bit to  the  red  deer  :  all  are  deftined  to  bow  obe- 
dience to  human  ingenuity.  Nets  are  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  makers,  of  almoft  every  poffible 
defcription,  under  a  variety  of  names,  according  to 
the  diftin8:  ufe  for  which  each  is  employed.  Of 
thefe  there  are  the  minnow-net^  the  cafting~net^  the 
landing-^net^  the  draw-net^  the  drag-net^  the  bat- 
Jolding-net^  the  tunnel-net^  the  flue-net^  the  clap-net^ 
x\\t  fowling -net  ^  with  a  long  lift  of  inferiors;  the 
infertion  of  which  here  is  not  likely  to  prove  of  the 
leaft  general  utility ;  each  being  pradicaily  known 
to  thofe  of  the  different  sporting  ov poaching  claffes 
with  whom  they  are  principally  in  ufe. 

NEWMARKET— is  the  name  of  a  fmall  town, 
about  fixty  miles  from  the  Metropolis,  and  ten 
from  Cambridge.  In  itfelf  it  lays  claim  to  little 
attention,  but  is  rendered  of  much  celebrity  by  the 
beautiful  country  by  which  it  is  furrounded,  and 
the  periodical  racing  meetings  there  eftablifhed; 
conftituting   a  kind  of  carnival  to   the    sporting 
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WORLD,  that,  to  be  properly  conceived,  muft  be 
feen;  and  to  be  enjoyed,  muft  be  underftood. 
During  the  whole  of  each  meeting  it  is  a  complete 
MART  of  BUSINESS  in  tlic  midft  o[  dijfipation^  form- 
ing a  fcene  of  profit  and  lofs,  pleafare  and  anxie- 
ty, exultation  and  defpondcncy,  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  the  moft  fertile  pen  to  depi8:.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  can  more  nearly  equal  the  general  con- 
fufion,  the  various  paffions,  and  variegated  coun- 
tenances, (as  agitated  by  the  pecuniary  fenfa- 
tions  of  each,)  than  the  contortions  of  difquie- 
tude,  and  gefliculations  of  mental  mifery,  upon 
the  Exchange,  when  fome  fudden  political  fhock 
produces  a  dreadful  and  unexpefted  fall  in  the 
price  of  {locks. 

Newmarket  derived  the  origin  of  its  brilliancy 
from  King  James  the  First,  after  whom  its  plea- 
fures  lay  nearly  dormant,  till  the  gay  court  of 
Charles  the  Second  renewed  its  fport  v/ith  reno- 
vated fplendour;  having  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  prefent  regular  meetings,  and  erefted  a  build- 
ing for  the  accommodation  of  the  royal  retinue, 
which  is  (till  retained  in  the  pofFeffion  of  the 
Crown,  as  a  princely  refidence  whenever  the  So- 
vereign, or  any  part  of  the  royal  family  may  be 
difpofed  to  honor  the  fpot  with  their  prefence. 
The  meetings  confifl  of  feven  in  every  year,  and 
are  thus  diftinguiflied  :  the  Craven  Meeting;  the 
First  Spring  Meeting;  the  Second  Spring  Meet- 
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ing;  the  July  Meeting;  the  First  October: 
Meeting;  the  Second  October  Meeting;  and  the 
Houghton  Meeting;  during  the  whole  of  which 
(the  July  and  Houghton  excepted}  the  (port 
generally  continues  for  six  days,  beginning  on  the 
Monday,  and  terminating  only  with  the  week. 
The  heath,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  mod  extenfive  trad 
of  land,  and  beautifully  diverfified  in  its  pro- 
fpe6ls;  it  contains  twenty  different  courfes,  of 
various  lengths,  and  almoil  oppofite  defcriptions, 
adapted  to  horfes  of  every  age  and  qualification > 
where,  during  the  exercife  hours  in  the  fummer 
feafon,  may  be  feen  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  of  the  fineft  and  beft  bred  ho-rfes  m 
the  kingdom,  difplaying  their  various  powers  ir^ 
every  diredion.  For  farther  particulars  fee  "  Horse 
Racing,"  '«  Jockey  Club,"  and  "  King's  Plate." 

In  addition  to  all  which  it  may  not  prove  inapplf- 
eable  to  obferve,  that  a  correal  and  faithful  reci- 
tal of  every  Racing  Transaction  at  Newmar- 
ket, and  every  other  place  of  sport,  is  publifli- 
ed  in  the  form  of  a  newfpaper,  once  a  fortnight^ 
during  the  whole  of  the  feafon,  from  April  to 
November,  and  is  tranfmitted,  [f-ree  of  pojlage^  ta 
individuals  (who  are  subscribers)  from  one  extre- 
mity of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  At  the  end  of  each 
year,  it  is  repeated  in  a  handfome  volume  upon  fine 
paper,  with  various  additions,  including  the  winners 
of  the  different  plates  given  by  his  Majesty;  the 
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particulars  of  the  fweepftakes,  and  fubfcri{)tions 
entered  into;  and  a  lift  of  stallions  of  eminence 
intended  to  cover  the  year  enfaing.  This  moft 
refpeftabie  and  authentic  convenience  to  the  fport- 
ing  part  of  the  world,  is  publiflied  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Racing  Calendar,"  at  a  fubfcription 
of  only  One  Guinea  per  annum,  by  MefTrs.  E, 
and  J.  Weatherby,  No.  7,  Oxendon-Street,  near 
the  Haymarket.  The  latter  of  v/hom  has  likewife 
accommodated  the  public  with  a  "  General  Stub 
Book,"  containing  the  pedigree  of  almoft  every 
horse,  mare,  and  gelding,  of  note,  that  has 
appeared  on  the  turf  for  the  laft  fifty  years  and 
upwards;  together  with  fome  account  of  the  fo- 
reign HORSES  and  mares  from  whence  is  derived  the 
prefent  breed  of  racers  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  This  is  a  moft  elaborate,  ufeful,  and 
entertaining  produftion,  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  every  enlightened  fportfman  in  the  kingdom. 

NICKING — was  formerly  confidered  an  opera- 
tion of  much  magnitude,  and  not  without  its 
proportion  of  danger ;  and  then  performed  only 
by  fuch  as  were  confidered  eminent  in  the  practice, 
and  expert  in  the  art.  It  is  now,  however,  a 
matter  of  fo  little  confequence,  that  anatomical 
knowledge  is  not  tbpught  at  all  neceftary  to  the 
execution;  it  being  a  well-known  faft,  that  almoft 
every  dealer  (or  even  his  principal  fervant)  is 
an   operator   from  one   extremity  of  the  kingdom 

to 
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to  the  other.  The  intent  of  nicking  is  to  pre- 
vent (by  a  counterafting  power)  a  horfe  from 
depreffing  his  tail,  and  flicking  it  between  his 
hind  quarters;  giving  him  all  the  appearance  of 
perpetual  fear,  and  conftitutional  dejedion.  A 
horfe  of  this  defcription  is  held  in  very  trifling  ef- 
timation,  and  purchafers  are  not  readily  to  be  found 
till  this  operation  has  been  gone  through,  and  the 
good  or  bad  let  of  the  tail  afcertained,  upon  the 
ornamental  part  of  which,  both  the  figure  and  pro- 
portional value  of  the   fubje8:  greatly  depend. 

This  operation,  as  it  was   formerly  performed, 
indeed  as  it  is  now  by  common  farriers  and  inex- 
perienced GROOMS,  appears  one  of  the  moft  cruel 
and  fevere  that  could  pofTibly  originate  in  the  hu- 
man mind;  though  in  the  hands  of  thofe   well  ac- 
quainted with  the  STRUCTURE  of  the  parts,  having 
a  quick  eye,   and   fleady  execution,  it  is  a  juatter 
fo  fuperficial,   and  attended  with  fo   little  pain  or 
difficulty,  that  it  does  not  feem  entitled   to  even 
ferious  confideration.     In  order  that  the  procefs, 
and  proper  ufe  of  nicking,    may   be   the    better 
comprehended    by   the   younger   branches   of  the 
sporting  world  who  have  never  feen  it  performed, 
it  becomes  direftly  applicable  to  obferve,  that  there 
are  in  every  limb   of  either  the  human  or  brute 
creation,  two  fets  of  mufcles,  acting  in  a  contra- 
ry direBion  to  the  odier.     The  office  of  one  is  to 
expand;   the    other,    to    contract:    the   former 

Vol.  II.  K  are 
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are  technically  termed  the  extensor;  the  latter, 
the  FLEXOR  mufcles:  thus,  then,  it  is,  that  the 
cxtenjors  pofFefs  the  power  of  extending  or  ftraight- 
ening  the  limb;  the  flexors^  of  relaxing  and  com- 
pletely bending  it.  Ofthefetwo  fets,  the  flexors 
have  the  greater  predominance,  and  can  always 
overcome  the  refilling  property  of  their  oppofites ; 
but  when,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  the  extenfors 
are  brought  into  forcible  aQion,  then  overcoming 
the  little  refiilence  that  is  either  made  or  felt : 
of  this  force  in  the  flexor  mufcles,  ample  proof 
may  be  obtained,  by  endeavouring  to  raife  ti^e  tail 
of  an  unnicked  horfe  againft  his  will. 

The  extenfor  mufcles,  of  courfe,  pafling  in  a 
longitudinal  direQion  on  each  fide  the  fuperior 
part  of  the  tail,  from  the  fpinal  bone  to  the  extre- 
mity, retains  the  power  of  raifing  the  tail  at  plca- 
fure;  the  flexors,  running  in  a  fimilar  line  at  the 
inferior,  or  lower  part,  there  poflefs  a  greater  pow- 
er of  counteraction,  and  render  the  operation 
the  more  necefl^ary,  as,  by  diminifliing  the  power 
of  one^  proportional  ftrength  is  added  to  the  olher. 
Previous  to  the  prefent  expert  and  eafy  mode  of 
operation,  it  was  common  to  fee  the  inciuons  (or 
nicks)  the  breadth  of  a  very  large  finger,  and  a 
fmall  one  might  be  lodged  in  the  cavity.  Thefe 
enormous  chafms  were  made  under  an  expecla- 
tion  of  more  readily  reaching  the  flexor  mufcie, 
which  it  was  the  intention   to  difcover  and  divide; 

but 
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but  which,  in  moft  cafes,  had  been  previoufly  di- 
vided, and  receded  in  the  Jirjl  efforts ;  and  fome- 
times,  from  the  unneceffary  deflrudion   of  parts^ 
and  profufe  bleeding,  produced  alarm,  followed  by 
inflammation,    frequently   danger,    and  fometimes 
DEATH.     This,  however,  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  very 
much  reformed,  and  not  without  a  fubftantial  rea- 
fon,  when  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  upon  railing 
the  tail  of  a  horfe  in  its  natural  ftate,  the  two  flexor 
mufcles  may  be  clearly  feen,  and  diflinclly  felt,  one 
on    each   fide   the   centrical   bone,    in    common 
termed  the  dock,   laying   in  a  midway   diredion, 
between  the  bone  and  the  edge  of  the  tail  where  the 
hair  begins.     In  performing  this  operation  in  a  fu- 
perior  and  maflerly  manner,  the  horfe  having  been 
previoufly  fecured,  (with  hobbles  and  flde-lines,) 
the  tail  is  to  be  firmly  grafped  with  the   left  hand, 
and  turned  up  with  confiderable  force  towards  the 
rump,  when  a  fuperficial  incifion  is    to   be  made 
with  a  crooked  pointed  knife,  direftly  over  the  feat 
of  the  flexor,  which  will  be  inflantly  perceived  of 
a  fi;rong  elafl:ic  texture,  ready  for  feparation  by  the 
knife,  fteadily  held  for  that  purpofe;   the  tail  being 
exceedingly  firm  in  hand,  by  which  the  feparated 
tendon  will  have  the  lefs  power  to  recede.      Imme- 
diately after   the    feparation,  the   lower  extremity 
having  lofl:  its  elaftic  fupport,  will  be  fccn  to  hang 
full  half  an  inch  from  tiie  firfl:  iiicifion;  when  a  fe- 
cond,  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth,  if  neceflary,  is 
to  be  made  in  the  fame  way  on  each  ftcle  the   tail-; 
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it  not  being  a  matter  at  all  reqiiifite,  that  the  fidri 
in  the  middle,  pafTing  over  the  bone,  fhould  be  di- 
vided, or  that  the  wounds  on  each  fide  fliould 
communicate  with  each  other.  The  incifions  being 
completed,  the  ends  of  the  feparated  mufcles  fhould 
be  fecured  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  a  curved 
NEEDLE,  and  when  a  little  drawn  out  by  moderate 
force,  fhould  then  be  taken  oif  with  a  pair  of  fcif- 
fars,  or  a  knife,  as  clofe  as  they  can  be  conveniently 
come  at.  It  is  a  cuftom  with  fome,  to  feparate  the 
tendon  of  each  incifion  before  they  proceed  to  make 
another,  and  this  feems  to  be  the  mofl  rational  and 
expeditious  mode  of  the  two. 

In  this  method  of  performing  the  operation, 
there  is  a  very  trifling  lofs  of  blood,  which  is  almoft. 
immediately  fuppreffed  by  a  pledget  of  toAv,  pre- 
vioufly  prepared,  and  flightly  impregnated  with 
any  of  the  hmple  flyptics,  or  Friar's  Balsam,  in- 
corporated with  a  little  Balsam  of  Peru.  Cuflpm 
has  eflabliflied  a  rule,  which  it  will  moft  probably 
be  very  difficult  to  afleft  by  any  verbal  or  literary 
expoftulation,  which  is  the  affixing  an  immoderate 
weight  to  the  tail,  to  prevent  a  reunion  of  the  di- 
vided tendons,  by  the  continued  feparation  of 
parts:  this,  it  muft  be  remembered,  is  the  lefs 
likely  to  happen,  when  one  of  the  divided  extremi-^ 
ties  has  confiderably  receded^  and  the  other  is  totally 
taken  away.  In  refpe6l  to  the  precife  diftances  at 
which  the  incifions  are  to  be  made,  that  depends 

upon 
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upon  no  fixed  rule  ^vhatever,  but  rnuH:  be  regulated 
by  the  thick  and  fleJJiy  formation  of  the  tail,  and 
the  height  it  is  required  to  be  carried.  The  higher 
it  is  to  be  raifed^  the  nearer  the  jirjl  incifion  is  to 
be  made  to  the  base,  obferving  to  let  the  nicks  de- 
cline gradually  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  point  of 
the  tail;  being  particularly  careful,  that  the  lajl  is 
not  of  equal  depth  and  magnitude  with  the  two 
ntartjl  the  quarters ;  if  fo,  the  fubjeft  may  be  ex- 
pefted  to  carry  it  with  a  curve  at  the  extremity, 
which  will  add  none  to  the  figure  or  fashion  of 
the  horfe. 

Although  the  mofl:  expert  operators  are  exceed- 
ingly alert  and  expeditious  in  the  execution,  and  in 
general  perform  the  operation  with  only  di  Jingle 
fide-line^  leaving  the  horfe  in  a  very  unconfined 
ilate;  yet  the  abfolute  neceffity  for  greater  precau- 
tion cannot  be  more  forcibly  inculcated,  than  by  a 
recital  of  the  following  recent  accident,  which  mull 
hold  forth  an  av/cful  lefibn  to  thofe  who  may  be 
induced  to  ruminate  a  few  moments  upon  the 
event.  On  Sunday  mcrning,  061ober  17th,  1802, 
as  Mr.  Welch,  a  noted  and  opulent  dealer  in 
horfes,  refident  in  Oxford-ftrcet,  in  the  Metropo- 
lis, was  NICKING  a  horfe  not  properly  fecured,  he 
received  {o  fiidden  and  fevere  a  kick  on  the  breast, 
that  threw  him  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  in- 
ftantly  deprived  him  of  life.  The  reflexions  natu- 
rally arifing  upon  the  day  on  which  fuch  an  opera- 
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tion  was  performed,  open  a  wide  field  for  religious 
contemplation;  particularly  as  the  fufferer  was  a 
man  of  the  moft  pleafing  manners,  and  perfonal  re- 
fpeQability ;  having  raifed  himfelf,  by  the  mere 
dint  of  his  own  merits,  from  the  moft  fubordinate 
offices  of  fervitude,  to  a  ftate  of  perfed  affluence. 

NIDE — is  the  term  fportingly  applied  to  the 
offspring  or  produce  of  the  cock  and  hen  phea- 
sant, fo  long  as  they  continue  to  clutch  or  brood 
together,  before  they  feparate,  and  are  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themfelves.  To  be  technically  correft, 
it  is  ufual  to  fay,  a  nide  of  pheasants;  a  covey  of 
partridges;  a  clutch  of  chickens;  di  Jetting  of 
gulls;  and  a  brood  of  ducks. 

NIPPERS.— The  four  teeth  in  the  front  of  a 
horfe's  mouth  (two  above  and  two  below)  are  fo 
denominated :  thefe  are  the  teeth  which  expel  their 
predccefibrs  (called  coWs  teeth)  when  a  colt  is  two 
years  old  off,  and  rifing  three.     See  Colt. 

NIPPERS. — The  fmaller  fized  pincers  of  the 
fhoeing-fmith  arc  fo  called. 

NITRE — is  an  article  in  too  much  general  ufe 
fO  ftand  in  need  of  minute  defcription.  Its  medical 
properties  are  of  the  moft  univerfal  kind,  with  re- 
fpe8:  to  the  difeafes  of  horfes;  but  it  is,  on  account 
of  its  being  eafily  obtained,  (for  little  money,)  fre- 
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quently  introduced  with  the  greatefl  indifcretion. 
Nitre  is  an  ufeful  afiiflant  in  mofl  inflammatory 
diforders,  as  it  is  both  of  a  diuretic  and  cooling 
property;  it  is  confequently  to  be  recommended  in 

FEVERS,    INFLAMMATION   of  the   LU  NGS,  fwclled  IcgS, 

and  other  defeats  or  difeafes,  where  an  additional 
difcharge  of  urine,  or  an  attenuation  of  the  blood, 
is  to  be  promoted.  Its  well-known  good  qualities 
have  rendered  it  the  more  fubje8:  to  an  almoft  per- 
petual perverfion  of  the  excellent  properties  it  fo 
clearly  contains ;  for,  although  it  never  fliould  be 
given  in  large  quantities  without  fome  proper  cor- 
redor,  yet  the  invincible  prope'nfity  of  coachmen 
and  GROOMS  to  become  Veterinarians,  renders 
them  completely  miferable^  unlefs  they  can  be  con- 
ftantly  difplaying  fome  fpecimen  of  their  art;  to 
which  nothing  can  poffibly  become  more  happily 
appropriate,  than  the  profufe  adminiftration  of 
nitre;  as  it  affords  a  frequent  opportunity  of  prey- 
ing upon  the  pecuniary  fenfations  of  the  mafter,  by 
means  which  it  is  unneceffary  to  introduce. 

NOSEBAND — is  that  part  of  a  military  bridle, 
headftall,  martingal,  or  hunting  rein-halter,  which 
pafling  below  the  under  jaw,  and  round  the  nofe 
above  the  nodrils,  afTifts  in  keeping  the  other  parts 
of  either  in  their  proper  pofition. 

NOSTRILS. — The  noftrils  of  a  horfe  are  gene- 
rally a  tolerable  criterion  of  his  wind^  as  well  as  his 
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blood,  A  hoiTe  having  a  wide  and  well-extended 
noftril,  may  be  fuppofed  to  poflefs  a  free  and  eafy 
expanfion  of  the  lungs  :  this  cannot  be  more  per- 
feftly  comprehended,  than  by  adverting  occafionally 
to  the  fhape  of  horfes  who  race,  and  are  thorough 
BRED ;  where  the  form  and  expanfion  of  the  noftrils 
will  be  found  more  than  one  third  the  fize  of  fuch 
horfes  as  are  of  common  lineage,  and  inferior  de-. 
fcription. 


o. 


OATS — are  the  well  known  farinaceous  grain 
which  is  the  principal  food  and  fupport  of  horfes  in 
conftant  work.  After  various  experiments  by  na- 
turalists, and  the  mofl:  celebrated  agricul- 
turists, they  are  found  to  convey  a  greater  portion 
of  nutriment  to  the  frame,  and  invigoration  to  the 
fyftem,  at  lefs  expence,  than  any  other  kind  of  food 
whatever.  The  advantages  of  obtaining  the  heaviefl 
in  weight,  the  brightelt  in  colour,  and  the  fweetefl 
in  hand,  are  too  felf-evident  to  require  a  fingle  line 
in  elucidation.  Oats  nezvly  houfed,  and  newly 
threftied,  fliould  be  avoided,  if  poffible :  not  having 
acquired  their  proper  firmnefs  by  time,  they  are 
more  difpofed  io  fermentation  when  mixed  with  the 

juices 
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juices  in  the  ftomach,  and  then  propel  the  contents 
of  the  inteftines  in  a  ftate  little  fhort  of  iiquefaftion, 
by  their  own  laxative  property.  When,  from  any 
temporary  fcarcity,  or  local  confumption,  old  oats 
cannot  be  procured,  and  necefiity  compels  the  ufc 
of  ncw^  a  few  beans  may  be  added ;  thefe,  by  their 
reftringent  and  nutritious  property,  will  check  the 
effe6l  of  the  new  oats,  and  prevent  the  debilitating 
laxity  jufl  defcribed. 

OBERON — is  a  horfe  of  fome  recent  celebrity: 
he  was  bred  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  foaled  in 
lygo;  he  was  got  by  Highflyer^  dam  (Queen  Mah) 
by  Eclipfe^  out  of  a  Tartar  mare.  In  1793, 
when  three  years  old,  he  won  the  gold  cup  at 
DoNCASTER,  value  100  guineas;  beating  Cayenne^ 
Ninety-three^  Skypeeper^  Rejllefs^  Flora^  and  Chig- 
well.  The  fame  day  he  won  the  Doncaster 
Stakes  of  10  guineas  each,  thirteen  fubfcribers; 
beating  Huhy^  Rejllefs^  and  Yarico.  In  1794  he 
won  at  York,  a  fubfcription  of  25  guineas  each, 
feven  fubfcribers;  beating  Yarico^  Hiiby^  and  Tan- 
tararara.  In  the  fame  week  he  won  the  great 
SUBSCRIPTION  PURSE  of  277/.  105.  o^.  beating  Pa- 
triot^ Yarico^  Young  Diomed^  Rofalie,  Camphire^ 
and  Champion,  At  Malton  he  was  beat  in  a  fweep- 
ftakes  of  20  guineas  each,  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
Evelina^  a  three-year  old  by  Highflyer^  who  carried 
but  5ft.  lolb.  to  whom  he  ran  fecond :  the  odds 
were  very  high  in  his  favour  at  ftarting  ;  and  whe- 
ther 
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ther  he  fuftained  an  injury  is  not  publicly  Icnown, 
but  he  was  then  withdrawn  from  the  turf, 

OFF-SIDE.— The  rlglU-Me  of  a  horse,  if  you 
{land  parallel  with  him,  and  look  the  fame  v/ay,  is 
the  off-side;  as  the  left  is  the  near-side.  When 
fpeaking  of  any  part  of  a  horfe,  it  is  not  ufual,  in 
fporting  terms,  to  ufe  the  words  right  or  left;  but 
to  fay  the  ?ze^r-{houlder ;  the  c^-eye;  the  7iear-\eg 
BEFOiiEj  or  the  offAeg  behind. 

ONION — is  an  article  w^hicli  w^ould  not  have 
found  its  way  here,  but  in  confequence  of  its  great 
utility  upon  a  certain  emergency,  which  entitles  its 
property  to  be  more  univerfally  known.  No  tri- 
fling occurrence  can  poiTibly  occafion  more  tenipo^ 
rary  mortification  to  a  sportsman,  than  to  fee  his 
horfe  labouring  under  the  strangury  (or  fuppref- 
fion  of  urine)  after  the  long  flage  of  a  journey,  or 
the  feverity  of  a  chafe.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  firfl 
farrier  is  generally  called  in,  who  proceeding 
upon  the  '^  kill  or  cure"  fyflem  of  former  times, 
prepares  a  potion  of  the  mod  powerful  urinary  fti- 
mulants,  plentifully  befprinkled  with  spirits  of 
TURPENTINE,  oil  of  junipcr,  and  other  equally  mild 
and  efficacious  ingredients,  frequently  laying  the 
foundation  of  inflammation  ;  when  an  onion  being 
peeled,  and  a  fmall  clove  or  two  of  the  inhde  pro- 
perly  infinuated  within  the  sheath,  may  nineteen 
times  out  of  twenty  be  expected  to  prodace  the  de- 
li red 
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(ire'd  effe6l,  without  the  interpofition  of  any  medi- 
cine whatever. 

OPENING  THE  HEELS.— The  ceremony  of 
opening  a  horfe's  heels  is  fometimes  neceffary,  when 
they  are  become  contraBed  by  fo  conflantly  Hand- 
ing upon  the  dry  litter,  and  hot  dung  of  ftabies,  in 
the  Metropolis;  a  circumftance  which  occurs  much 
Ufs  in  the  country,  where  the  defecl  is  but  little 
known.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a 
hoof's  contrafting  in  a  great  degree  by  the  means 
already  mentioned,  it  muft  be  more  fo,  where  the 
hoofs  are  not  oiled  or  stopped  for  weeks^  or, 
probably,  months  together.  It  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  doubt,  whether  the  hack-handed  ftroke  of  the 
fmith's  rafp  m  shoeing,  is  not  a  more  conftant  or 
frequent  caufe  of  the  narrownefs  of  the  heels  than 
any  other.  Let  it  arife  from  whatever  caufe,  the 
remedy  with  them  is  always  ready;  "  open  the 
heels;"  or,  in  other  words,  cw^  away;  firft  with 
the  BUTTRESS,  and  then  with  the  drawing-knife^  till 
little  or  nothing  is  left  to  cut :  when  the  bafis  of 
bearing  is  taken  away,  the  heel  is  let  down  to  the 
ground^  the  tendons  are  put  upon  the  stretch, 
the  horfe,  being  divefted  of  his  natural  fupport, 
hobbles  like  a  cripple,  and  there  is  no  remedy,  but 
to  wait  with  patience  for  a  perfe6:  regeneration  of 
parts  fo  wantonly  deilroyed. 

OPODELDOC 
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OPODELDOC — is  an  article  of  external  ufe  in 

STRAINS,  BRUISES,  and  other  complaints,  as  well 
with  the  human  fpecies  as  with  the  brute  creation. 
It  is  prepared  by  diffolving  three  ounces  of  Spa- 
nish soA>,  and  one  ounce  of  camphire,  in  a  pint 
of  SPIRIT  of  ROSEMARY.  Othcrs  difTolvc  the  foap 
and  camphire  in  reftified  fpirits  of  wine,  adding 
OIL  of  ORIGANUM,  aud  othcr  elTential  oils.  Its  ex- 
cellent properties  are  univerfally  admitted  in  its  va- 
rious applications  to  the  human  frame;  but  doubts 
naturally  arife  how  far  it  may  contribute  any  great 
portion  of  efficacy  to  horses,  or  to  any  other 
animal,  where  the  foap  again  coagulates,  and  con- 
ftitutes  fo  matted  a  mafs  upon  the  furface,  that  it  is 
only  with  perfevering  difficulty  the  hair  can  be  dif-^ 
united  even  at  the  fecond  application. 

ORIGANUM,  OIL  of,— is  a  well-known  ef- 
fential  oil,  extra8;ed  from  the  plant  whofe  name  it 
bears:  it  is  an  admirable  collateral  corroborant, 
when  incorporated  with  judicious  proportions  of 
fuch  other  medicines  as  are  proper  for  strains,  or 
a  relaxed  ftate  of  the  tendons.  If  ufed  in  too 
great  quantities,  or  added  to  heterogeneous  articles, 
it  difunites  itfelf  almoft  immediately;  and,  inftead 
of  executing  the  office  of  a  gentle  stimulant,  pe- 
netrating the  pores,  affumes  the  power  of  the  milder 
clafs  of  caustics,  occafioning  an  efchar  upon  the 
part  impregnated,  terminating  with  a  lofs  of  hair. 

OROONOKO 
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OROONOKO — was  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
horfes  of  his  time :  he  was  bred  by  the  late  Lord 
Portmore;  was  got  by  Crah  out  of  Mifs  Slamer- 
kin;    foaled  in    1743;    and  was   own    brother  to 

Othello,  the  famous  Black  dnd  all  Black, 

OTHELLO-— was  the  firft  name  of  that  juftly 
celebrated  horse,  fo  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory  of 
every  old  sportsman  of  the  prefent  generation,  by 
the  more  diftinguilhed  appellation  of  Black  and  all 
Black,  He  was  bred  by  the  late  Lord  PortxMOre; 
was  got  by  Crab  out  of  Mifs  Slamerkin^  who  was 
got  by  True  Blue.  He  was  foaled  in  1745,  and  was 
efleemed  the  firfl  racer  of  his  time,  producing  after- 
wards, as  a  STALL10N3  fome  very  famous  runners. 

OTTER. — This  is  called  an  amphibious  animal, 
living  (to  a  certain  degree  and  length  of  time)  w^ith 
as  much  feeming  eafe  in  the  w^ater,  as  he  does  upon 
land.  It  is,  however,  well  afcertained,  that  he 
cannot  exift  long  wider  the  water^  without  occa- 
fionally  reaching  the  furface  for  necefTary  refpira- 
tion.  The  favourite  and  principal  food  of  the 
otter  is  fifh,  of  which  he  confumes,  or  rather 
deftroys^  a  very  confiderable  quantity  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  wherever  he  fixes  his  refidence.  This 
is  formed  under  ground,  in  the  bank  of  river  or 
lake,  and  conftru6led  with  fo  much  precaution, 
circumfpe8:ion,  and  fagacity,  that  not  without 
great  difficulty   can    it   be  difcovered.     Although 

fifli. 
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fifli,  in  the  genial  months  of  fammer,  are  knowri 
to  be  his  plcafurable  purfuit,  and  chief  fabfiftence^ 
yet,  in  ihc  fever e  diudi  frojly  feafon,  he  is  not  with- 
out his  alternatives,  and  will  then  condefcend  to 
make  a  repaft  upon  fome  one  or  other  of  the 
fmaller  animals  with  which  the  fox  indulges  himfelf 
at  all  feafons  of  the  year. 

OTTER-HUNTING,— a  fport  at  prefent  fo 
little  purfued,  was  formerly  in  conftant  praftice, 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  then  in  great  eftimation :  it 
is,  however,  to  be  prefumed,  it  was  in  lefs  en- 
lightened  times,  and  long  before  the  different  chafes 
of  STAG,  FOX,  and  hare,  held  forth  a  fpeedy  prof- 
peel  of  their  prefent  perfeftion.  Hounds  were  then 
kept  and  trained  for  the  purpofe;  and  as  fome 
proof  of  the  dupidity  of  the  fport,  or  the  fomni- 
ferous  difpofitions  of  thofe  who  purfued  (or  en- 
joyed) it,  an  account  of  the  chase,  if  worthy  to 
be  termed  fo,  is  here  literally  tranfcribed  from  Mn 
Danieh'  recent  publication. 

*'  The  fportfmen  went  on  each  fide  the  river, 
beating  the  banks  and  fedgeswith  the  dogs;  if  there 
was  an  otter  in  that  quarter,  his  feal  was  foon 
traced  upon  the  mud,  as  the  water,  wherever  it 
would  admit  of  it,  was  lowered  as  much  as  poffible, 
to  expofe  tlic  hollow  banks,  reed-beds  and  ftubs 
that  might  otherwife  (liclter  him  :  each  hunter  had 
a  fpear  to  attack  the  otter  when  he  vented^  or  came 
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to  the  fiirface  of  the  water  to  breathe.  If  an  otter 
was  not  foon  found  by  the  river-fide,  it  was  ima- 
gined he  was  gone  to  couch  more  inland,  and  was 
fought  for  accordingly ;  (for  fometimes  they  will 
feed  a  confiderable  diftance  from  their  place  of  reft, 
chooling  rather  to  go  up  than  down  the  ftream.) 
If  the  hounds  found  an  otter,  the  fportfman  viewed 
his  track  in  the  mud,  to  find  which  way  he  had 
taken.  The  fpears  were  ufed  in  aid  of  the  dogs. 
When  an  otter  is  wounded,  he  makes  direftly  to 
land,  where  he  maintains  an  obllinate  defence :  he 
bites  feverely,  and  does  not  readily  quit  his  hold  : 
when  h-e  feizes  the  dogs  in  the  water,  he  always 
dives  with,  and  carries  them  far  below  the  furface  : 
an  old  one  will  never  give  up  while  he  has  life ; 
and  it  is  obfervable,  that  the  male  otter  never  makes 
any  complaint  when  feized  by  the  dogs,  or  trans- 
fixed with  a  fpear;  but  the  pregnant  females  emit  a 
very  fhrill  fqueal."  This  fport,  as  it  is  called  bv 
thofe  who  profefs  themfelves  its  admirers,  is  ftill 
continued  in  many  remote,  fenny,  and  watery  dif- 
trifts;  but  in  general  is  principally  confined  to 
thofe  parts  where,  from  local  circumflances,  the 
other  more  noble  and  exhilarating  diflinclions  of 
the  chafe  cannot  be  enjoyed. 

OVER.DONE.—A   horfe  is  faid  to   be   over- 
done, when  both  his  frame  and   spirits  are  {o  ex- 

»■ 

haufted  with  fatigue  and  exceflive  labour,  that  he 
fink*  down   in    his   flail  almofl   intmediately  after 

reaching. 
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reaching  the  liable ;  'vvhere  he  extends  himfelf  at 
every  extremity,  giving  evident  proof  of  tl-^e  drug- 
gies nature  has  to  encounter,  by  the  bodily  dif- 
quietude  under  which  he  continues  diftrefled  for 
many  hours,  and  fometimes  days,  before  he  be- 
comes perfectly  recovered.  When  a  horfe  is  re- 
duced to  this  ftate,  by  a  too  long  continuance  at 
flow  or  fleady  work,  no  doubt  of  recovery  need  be 
entertained  with  a  fev/  days  nurhng;  but  if  it  has 
been  occafioned  by  a  continued  and  perfevering 
fpeed  with  hounds,  and  a  long  journey  home,  dan- 
ger may  be  apprehended :  inftances  are  infinite, 
where  internal  inflammations  have  arifen,  by  which 
cxiftence  has  foon  been  deitroyed, 

OVER-REACH.— An  over-reach  is  fuch  in- 
jury (either  cut  or  bruife)  as  is  frequently  fullained 
in  the  heel  of  a  horfe*s  fore-foot^  by  one  of  the 
SHOES  behind;  and  this  happens  during  brifli 
aftion,  in  either  trot  or  gallop,  where  the  ground 
is  unexpectedly  deep  and  deceptive :  or  when  a 
horfe  is  thick  in  the  flioulders,  and  flow  in  adioil 
hefore^  the  hind-quarters  are  thrown  in  fafl;er  than 
the  fore-legs  can  get  out  of  the  way,  by  which  in- 
active, or  fluggifli  tardinefs,  the  accident  is  occa- 
fioned much  oftener  than  by  any  other  means. 

When  negleQed,  or  unattended  to,  if  the  injury 

is    fevere,  ill    confequences  may   enfue;   the   firft 

fl:ep  to  prevent  which  is,  to  wafti  the  part  well  with 

6  warm 
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warm  water,  flightly  impregnated  with  vinegar : 
prefs  upon  the  wound  a  linen  cloth  till  quite  dry, 
then  apply  a  pledget  of  lint  or  tow^  well  wetted 
with  friar's  balsam,  or  compound  tincture  of 
MYRRH,  covering  it  fecurely  with  a  proper  bandage, 
with  a  view  to  harden  the  furface,  which  is  the 
leading  objecl  to  be  attained.  This  may  be  re- 
peated the  following  day,  if  necefTary,  to  farther 
clofe  the  mouths  of  fuch  lacerated  veflels  as  con- 
tinue to  ooze  a  lymph  or  ichor.  If,  however,  the 
cut  fhould  be  of  fuch  magnitude  as  to  refift  thefe 
means  of  intentional  termination,  it  mull  be  treated 
as  a  WOUND,  and  the  horfe  not  permitted  to  en- 
counter WORK  or  dirt  during  its  progrefs  and  cure. 
No  greafy  or  uncluous  applications  fhould  be 
made,  if  it  can  pofTibly  be  done  without;  as  the 
bed  and  moft  expeditious  cure  will  be  made  by 
hardening  the  furface,  and  preventing  a  difcharge; 
unlefs  there  is  a  deep  deflruftion  of  parts,  in  which 
cafe  it  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  incarnation. 

ORMOND, — a  horfe  of  much  recent  racing  ce- 
lebrity, bred  by  Mr.  Wentworth  in  the  north  of 
England,  was  foaled  in  the  year  1789;  got  by 
King  Fergus ;  dam  (Mifs  Cornforth)  by  Matchem  ; 
grand-dam  by  Sainpfon ;  and  great  grand-dam  by 
Regulus,  In  the  Craven  Meeting  at  Newmarket, 
1792,  he  ran  fecond  to  John  Bull  for  the  great 
produce  flakes  of  20©  guineas  each,  acrofs  the 
flat,    half  forfeit,  thirty-five   fubfcribers;    beating 
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Hotjpur^  Whijkey^  St,  Paul,  Liicijer^  Guildford^ 
and  others.  The  fame  year,  at  York,  he  walked 
over  for  a  fweepflakes  of  loo  guineas  each,  five 
fubfcribers.  In  1793,  at  York,  he  won  a  fweep- 
flakes of  100  guineas  each,  fourteen  fubfcribers. 
In  1794,  at  York,  he  won  a  fifty  pound  plate, 
added  to  a  fubfcription  purfe  of  227/.  10s.  od,  four 
miles,  beating  five  others.  In  1795,  he  won,  at 
York,  a  fubfcription  of  25  guineas  each,  eight 
fubfcribers.  The  next  day  but  two  he  won  the 
great  fubfcription  purfe,  value. 277/.  105.  od,  beat- 
ing Chariot^  Conjlant^  and  Scrcveton,  After  which 
he  appeared  but  twice  on  the  turf,  becoming  ec 
STALLION  at  five  guineas  each  mare,  and  five  fhil- 
lings  the  groom. 

OVERTON, — another  fon  of  King  Fergus^ 
dam  by  Herod^  grand-dam  by  Snip^  great  grand- 
dam  own  filter  to  Regulus,  was  bred  by  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  and  foaled  in  1788.  At  York,  in 
1792,  he  won  a  fweepitakes  of  100  guineas  each, 
half  forfeit,  twelve  fubfcribers.  The  fame  week 
he  won  a  fifty-pound  plate,  added  to  a  fubfcription 
purfe,  beating  Rofalind^  Storm^  Halhcrt^  and  two 
others.  The  next  day  he  beat  Halbert  a  match  four 
miles,  for  300  guineas,  giving  him  a  (lone.  At 
DoNCASTER  he  won  the  gold  cup  of  100  guineas 
value;  beating  Huby^  Rofalind,  Smoaker^  Gentle- 
man^ and  Colchis,  At  York,  1794,  he  beat  Hal- 
bert  two  miles  for  200  guineas.     After  which  he 

was 
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was  taken  out  of  training,  and  became  a  stallion 
at  Skipton,  near  York,  at  ten  guineas  a  mare. 
He  is  the  fire  of  thofe  famous  horfes  Cockfighter  and 
Rolla,  bidding  fair  to  become  of  more  confiderable 
celebrity. 


p. 


PACE — is  an  exprefTion  to  fignify  the  motion^ 
or  progreffive  a6lion,  of  a  horfe,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  human  fpecies.  When  fpeaking  of  a  man's 
pace,  it  is  ufual  to  fay,  he  zoalks,  he  7'uns,  or-  he 
goes  a  good  pace;  which  becomes  applicable  to 
either,  meaning,  that  he  is  an  expeditious  walker, 
a  fleet  runner,  or  perhaps  both.  A  horfe  has  a 
great  variety  of  paces,  as  a  wdlk^  trot^  amble^ 
canter^  gallops  rating-gallops  and  atfpeed;  fome  of 
which  many  horfes  have  in  great  perfeQion,  and 
are  exceedingly  deficient  in  others ;  as  for  inflance, 
a  horfe  fhall  be  a  moft  excellent  trotter,  who 
happens  to  be  a  fliuffling,  execrable  walker;  he 
ihall  be  a  gay,  airy,  light  figure  in  a  canter,  and 
wonderfully  deceptive  in  fpeed.  Good  gallopers 
are  very  frequently  bad  trotters;  and  perfeQion 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain. 

L  2  Some 
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Some  years  after  the  death  of  that  famous  horfe 
Eclipfe^  which  happened  on  the  27th  of  February ^ 
1789,  Mr.  Charles  Vial  De  Sainbelj  Profeflbr 
of  the  Veterinary  College,  publiflied  a  work,  to 
prove  the  unprecedented  fpeed,  and  aftonifliing 
powers,  of  Eclipfe^  proceeded  from  the  peculiarity 
of  his  conftruction.  The  work  was  embellifhed 
with  anatomical,  geometrical,  and  mechanical 
drawings,  to  eilablifli  and  confirm  an  opinion,  that 
the  motion  of  the  horfe  became  proportionally  ac- 
celerated, by  the  precife  proportions  of  the  fubje6l 
geometrically  defcribed.  The  work  itfelf  was  ela- 
borate, fublime,  and  fo  remotely  abftrufcj  that  its 
contents  were  very  fuperior  to  common  cornpre- 
henfion  ;  and  as  it  communicated  but  trifling  in- 
formation, (and  that  founded  upon  conjecture,)  it 
eftabliflied  no  fatisfaclory  data  to  engage  public 
attention.  Whatever  was  advanced  upon  the  fup- 
pofed  effeQs  of  the  geometrical  proportions  of 
Eclipfe^  w^ould  but  ill  apply  to  the  aftion  of  the 
fpecies  in  general ;  it  being  a  fa8:  well  afccrtained 
by  thofe  who  are  the  moft  pra6lically  concerned, 
and  perfonally  interelted,  that  ill-fliaped  horfes  of 
equal  blood  frequently  exceed  thofe  of  the  faireft 
proportions;  and  that  horfes  inferio)' in  size  fhali 
prove  fuperior  in  spex^:d. 

PAD — is  a  common  ruftic  term  for  a  galloway, 
or  fmall  horfe. 

PADDOCK, 
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PADDOCK, — in  earlier  times,  figniiied  a  pad- 
dock enclofed  with  a  wall  or  paling  of  an  immenfe 
height,  a  mile  in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad,  in  which  deer  were  courfed  with  grey- 
hounds, in  the  fame  manner  as  hares  are  courfed 
at  prefent,  but  with  numerous  variations  in  refpe6l 
to  the  courfmg  rules  now  in  ufe,  Thefe  paddocks, 
from  their  great  extent,  were  feldom  feen,  but  in 
the  ROYAL  PARKS,  or  upon  the  demefnes  of  the  moil 
opulent  and  diflinguiflied  fubjefts.  The  fport  it- 
felf  has  been  a  longtime  difcontinued,  and  is  moll 
probably  buried  in  oblivion;  the  word  paddock  ap^ 
plying,  in  the  prefent  time,  only  to  a  fmall  enclo- 
fure  of  pafture,  having  a  pale  to  prote8:  it;  or  to  a 
fmall  tracl  of  land,  furrounding,  or  appertaining 
to,  a  rural  manfion,  where  a  few  brace  of  fallow 
deer  may  be  kept,  but  not  of  magnitude  fufficient 
to  acquire  the  appellation  of  a  park. 

PALATE.— The  entire  roof  of  the  horfe's 
mouth,  amongft  farriers  and  smiths,  is  generally 
diftinguifhed  by  the  fimple  unmeaning  appellation 
of  palate;  the  ridges  crofTing  which  are  called  the 
bars  :  thefe,  when  they  become  too  luxuriant  and 
flefhy  juft  behind  the  nippers,  (the  upper  front 
teeth,)  are  then  faid  to  coqftitute  a  defeft  called  the 
lampas,  which  are  reduced  by  repeated  fcarifica- 
tions  with  a  lancet,  or  extirpated  by  means  of  a 
red-hot  iron,  called  the  actual  cautery.  (See 
Lampas.)     In  all  cafes  of  emergency,  particularly 

L  3  upoa 
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upon  inflammatory  diforders,  coming  fuddenly  on 
in  the  night,  when  circumftances  may  render  bleed- 
ing in  the  neck  a  matter  of  inconvenience,  the 
operation  may  be  inftantly  and  expeditioufly  per- 
formed by  lancet,  biftoury,  fleam,  or  even  a  com- 
mon pen-knife,  by  pafling  either  three  or  four 
times  moderately  acrofs  the  bars,  when  the  blood 
will  be  obferved  to  flow  mofl:  plentifully,  and  by 
being  fzoallowed^  is  admitted  by  mofl:  of  thofe  v/ho 
have  attended  to  effects,  to  have  been  almoft  in- 
variably attended  with  immediate  advantage,  parti- 
cularly in  the  cholic,  or  a  fupprefl[ion  of  urine. 

PALSY — is  a  diforder,   or  rather  a   fpecies  of 
diforder,  fo  nearly  allied  to  the  various  degrees  of 
flaggers,  apoplexy,  or   deprivation   of  fenfe,   that 
the  bed  Veterinary  writers  do  not  feem  to  have  laid 
down  any  fixed  rule,  or  unerring   diagnoftic,  by 
which  the  difcriminating  fhades,  or   predominant 
traits,  of  each  are  to  be  precifely  afcertained.     As 
the  caufes  may  be  different  of  either,  fo  the  dif- 
order may  be  more  or  lefs  violent,  according  to  the 
gradational  excefs  of  the  caufe.     One  attack  of  the 
fpecies  may  arife  from  a  too  great  and  fenfible  flux 
of  the  blood  to  the  brain,  producing  a  fevere  and 
rapid  inflammation  :  this,  of  courfe,   might  be  in- 
troduced by  extra  exertions  of  continued  fpeed,  or 
in  drawing  loads  of  unreafonable  weight;  as  w^ell 
as  from  cruel  and  inhuman  blows  about  the  head; 
and  from  the  two  latter  it  is,  that  mofl:  of  thefe  dif- 

quietudes. 
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quietudes  certainly  proceed.  Where  the  whole 
frame  is  afFc^led,  it  is  then  natural  to  conclude  the 
BRAIN  is  more  particularly  the  seat  of  disease,  and 
that  the  whole  fyftem  is  from  thence  univerfally  af- 
fefted;  but  where  the  attack  is  partial,  affecting 
only  one  limb  and  extremity,  or  any  fmgle  part  of 
the  frame,  it  has  then  more  the  appearance  of  fpaf- 
modic  alfeftion,  ading  folely  upon  the  mufcles  of 
the  precife  fpot  fo  far  as  they  extend ;  and  in  the 
latter  cafe,  lay  more  readily  open  to  a  chance  of 
relief  by  topical  application,  than  where  the  entire 
frame  and  fyftem  is  affecled. 

In  the  former,  plentiful  bleeding,  followed  by 
immediate  hot  fomentations,  prepared  from  the  va- 
rious aromatic  well-known  garden  herbs;  fucceeded 
by  almoft  inceffant  friQion  with  two  able  men,  whofe 
perfevering  efforts  fliould  alternately  relieve  each 
other;  rubbing  in  occafionally  ftimulative  embro- 
cations of  camphorated  fpirits,  incorporated  with 
effential  oils;  will  frequently  relieve  in  a  very  fhort 
fpace  of  time.  In  cafes  where  the  wdiole  frame  is 
affefted,  more  reliance  muft  be  placed  upon  inter- 
nal adminiflrations ;  becaufe  the  fame  means  appli- 
cable to  a  fingle  limb,  or  extremity,  cannot  be 
brought  into  perfe6l  ufe  with  the  whole.  Bleeding, 
and  perfevering  friction,  are  as  flridly  proper  in 
gne  as  in  the  other;  but  the  extreme  irritability  of 
the  nervous  fyftem  fliould  be  afted  upon  and  re- 
duced with  all  poffible  and  proper  expedition  :  cam. 

L  4  phire, 
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phire,  afTafoetida,  and  gum  ammoniacum,  a  drachm 
each,  blended  with  fmall  proportions  of  opium, 
and  formed  into  fmall  balls,  with  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  mithridate,  or  London  philonium,  fhould  be 
introduced  every  three  ox  four  hours,  till  there  is  a 
termination  of  the  cafe  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
ancient  and  well-founded  axiom,  that  "  dangerous 
difeafes  require  defperate  remedies,"  cannot  be 
more  completely  verified  than  in  the  different  fpe- 
cies  of  this ;  where  no  hope  or  expeQation  of  cure 
can  be  derived,  but  from  indefatigable  exertion, 
and  the  mod  patient  perfeverance. 

PARK, — in  its  plain  conftru8:ion,  is  an  exten- 
five    traQ:    of  ground,  or  country,    enclofed  with 
WALL    or  PALING,  wcll  varicgatcd  with  wood  and 
WATER,  for  the  fupport  of  cattle,  and  prefervation 
of  VENISON  and  game.      It  becomes  a  park  by  the 
privilege  of  prefcription,  or  by  the   King's  grant. 
There  are  many  parks  in  pofl'eflion  of  the  Crown, 
(as    well    as    of    opulent   individuals,)   of  v/hich 
•  Windsor  Great   Park  is  the  largeft  in  the  king- 
dom.    It  is  upon  record,  that  the  Park  of  Wood- 
stock was  the  Jirji  in  England,  formed  and  en- 
clofed about  the  year  1124,  and  bounded  by  a  Hone 
wall  feven  miles   in  circumference.     The  example 
was  followed  by  Henry  Earl  of  Warwick;  after 
which  park-making  became  a  common  pradice  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

PARTNER, 
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PARTNER. — There  were  five  famous  horfes  of 
this  name  in  fucceiTion,  from  Old  Partner^  in 
17185  to  Little  Partner^  in  1745.  The  firft  was 
called  Croft's;  the  fecond,  Moore's;  the  third, 
Grisewood's;  the  fourth,  Bright's;  and  the 
lafl,  Pearson's.  Old  Partner  was  got  by  Jigg^ 
out  of  a  fifter  to  Mixbury ;  he  was  a  molt  excellent 
runner,  and  produced  an  aftonifiiing  progeny  of 
winners;  from  whom  his  blood  is  ramified  through 
moft  of  the  ftuds  in  the  kingdom.  He  was  fire  of 
Sedbury,  Tartar^  Cato,  Traveller^  Badger^  Grise- 
wood's Partner ^  Little  John^  I.arkin's  Looby ^ 
Duke  of  Bolton's  Little  John^  Barforth^  the 
Witherington  Mare^  Vane's  Little  Partner^  Par- 
ker's Lady  Thigh,  Grisewood's  Ladj  Thighy 
Lodge's  Roan  Mare,  &:c.  iSrc. 

PARTRIDGES— are  thofe  well  known  timid, 
harmlefs,  inoffenfive  branches  of  the  feathered 
creation,  the  beautiful  variegations  of  whofe  plu- 
mage, and  the  nutritive  property  of  whofe  flefii, 
have  entitled  them  to  the  diflinguifhed  appellation 
of  GAME,  and  the  honour  of  parliamentary  pro- 
teftion.  They  begin  to  pair  off  from  the  frag- 
mental  remains  of  covies,  about  the  lafl  week  in 
February,  and  through  the  month  of  March; 
make  their  nefls  upon  the  ground,  in  hedges,  and 
the  banks  of  hedge-rows  principally;  though  they 
are  fometimes  found  in  fields  of  clover,  but  very 
rarely  in  ftanding  corn.     The  hen  ufually  depofits 

from 
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from  fifteen  to  twenty  eggs,  and  produces  moftly  a 
bird  from  every  egg  flie  lays.  They  hatch  about 
the  fecond  or  third  week  in  June,  The  young  in 
the  aggregate  are  called  covies,  and  they  are  known 
to  rim  almofl  as  foon  as  they  are  hatched.  Although 
they  are  fometimes  reduced  by  vermin,  or  unex- 
pe6lcd  torrents  of  raiiiy^  yet  from  six  to  eight  brace 
are  generally  brought  up  to  fly  with  the  old  ones. 
They  are  included  in  every  Aft  of  Parliament  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  game;  and  the  penalty  for 
killing  a  partridge  by  any  unqualified  perfon,  is 
FIVE  pounds:  if  fuch  unqualified  perfon  kills  a 
partridge,  without  having  taken  out  an  an  annual 
CERTIFICATE  fi'om  thc  Clerk  of  thc  Peace  for  the 
county  in  which  he  refides,  (or  where  fuch  par- 
tridge may  have  been  killed,)  he  is  then  liable  to  a 
farther  penalty  of  twenty  pounds;  making  a  for- 
feiture of  TWENTY-FIVE  POUNDS  iu  the  wholc. 

If  a  perfon  qualified  to  kill  game  in  right  of  his  pro- 
perty, (that  is,  by  inheritance  of  a  freehold  landed 
eftate  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  one  hundred 
POUNDS  per  annum,  or  a  leasehold  of  one  hun- 
dred and  FIFTY  in  his  own,  or  his  wife's  right,) 
does  fo  at  any  one  time  without  having  taken  out 
an  annual  certificate  as  aforefaid,  and  for  which  the 
fum  of  THREE  guineas  has  been  previoufly  paid, 
he  is  then  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty-pounds. 
And  any  perfon  qualified,  or  unqualified,  killing 
any  partridge  between  the  fcrjl  of  February  and 

the 
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the  firjl  of  September,  in  any  year,  is  liable  to  an 
additional  penalty  of  five  pounds  to  thofe  already 
recited  for  each  offence.  It  is  natural  to  conceive, 
that  the  various  modes  of  punifhment  annexed  to  a 
tranfgreflion  of  what  are  termed  the  game-laws, 
would  have  operated  to  a  perfeft  and  complete  pro- 
hibition :  that  it  may  now  have  nearly  reached  the 
zenith  of  that  effeft  hy  day^  is  admitted;  but  that 
a  total  fupprefTion  of  the  nocturnal  depredators 
can  ever  be  accomplifhed,  the  annual  deftru6lion, 
and  almoil  public  fale^  of  game,  leave  very  little 
reafon  to  expeft. 

Partridges,  in  their  natural  and  infant  ftate, 
accompany  the  hen  in  fearch  of  food,  obey  the 
cluck  of  the  mother,  and  are  proteded  by  the 
clutch  of  her  wings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  chicken, 
and  other  domeitic  fowl.  The  hen  is  fo  inftindively 
attached  to  her  young,  that  flie  will  encounter 
every  difBculty,  and  face  death  in  every  form,  to 
infure  their  fafety;  although  ftupidly  timid,  and 
rendered  almoft  infenfible  by  her  own  fears,  upon 
other  occafions,  yet  great  fagacity  is  obfervable  in 
her  endeavours  to  preferve  her  offspring.  When 
they  are  very  young,  and  unable  to  fave  themfelves 
by  flight;  and  in  all  cafes  of  danger,  when  ap- 
proached by  that  fatal  enemy  the  dog;  the  hen  will 
rife,  and  lead  him  on,  by  fhort  flights,  or  rather 
hoverings,  of  twenty  and  thirty  yards,  but  juil 
above  the  ground,  till,  having  induced  him  to  fol- 
low 
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low  a  fufficient  diftance  from  the  feat  of  all  her 
fears,  fhe  takes  a  long,  and  more  circuitous  route 
at  her  next  flight;  where,  after  finding  flie  has 
completely  baffled  her  purfuer,  another  effort  brings 
her  to  her  young  in  fafety.  When  feparated  by 
danger  (whether  the  approach  of  the  dog  and  gun 
in  the  fporting  feafon,  or  by  other  means)  even  to 
a  great  diftance,  they  are  invariably  brought  again 
together  by  the  inherent  property  of  calling,  which 
they  poffefs  in  fo  powerful  a  degree,  as  to  infure  a 
very  expeditious  recovery  of  each  other.  The  imi-^ 
tation  of  this  call  has  been  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion by  the  fraternity  of  poachers,  who  avail  themr 
felves  of  the  birdi>*  too  great  credulity,  which  is  fre* 
quently  the  caufe  of  their  deftruclion. 

PASTERN.— The  paftern  of  a  horfe  is  the  dif- 
tance between  the  fetlock  and  the  coronet,  which 
terminates  at  the  jun8:ion  of  hair  and  hoof.  The 
paftern  ftiould  be  fhort,  ftrong,  and  uniform ; 
when  long,  it  is  proportionally  weak;  and  the 
nearer  the  fetlock  is  to  the  ground,  the  more  liable 
fuch  horfe  is  to  be  let  down  in  the  back  finews, 
and  become  lame. 

PATTEN-SHOE— was  a  fiioe  formerly  ufed 
with  lame  horfes;  but  from  the  palpable  abfurdity 
of  its  adoption,  feems  now  to  be  nearly  baniflied 
from  modern  praQice.  This  fiioe  was  conftru6led 
with  a  ring,  circular,  or  nearly  oval,  at  the  bottom, 

which 
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\vhich  being  fixed  upon  the  sound  foot,  its  inten- 
tional life  was  to  compel  the  horfe  in  all  injuries  to 
{land  upon  the  lame  leg,  that  a  contra tlion  of  the 
mufcular  parts  might  be  prevented.  Happily  fuch 
ridiculous  and  ill-founded  notions  are  gliding  into 
oblivion. 

PATTERN-SHOE— is  a  fhoe  formed  upon  ra- 
tional principles,  and  of  a  fcientific  conftruclion, 
for  tranfmiffion  to  any  part  of  the  world,  as  a  pat- 
tern by  which  the  art  of  shoeing  may  be  univer- 
fally  improved,  and  reduced  to  one  general  ftandard 
of  purity  and  perfeftion. 

PEDIGREE. — The  pedigree  (or  genealogical 
defcent)  of  a  horfe  is  in  the  prefent  day  fo  fabricated 
by  hearfay^  or  framed  hyJiBion^  that  northing  lefs  than 
a  well-authenticated  certificate,  under  the  hand  of 
the  BREEDER,  Can  with  propriety  be  received  as  an 
indifputable  proof  of  the  purity  of  his  blood  : 
and  this  is  the  more  evidently  neceffary  to  a  sports- 
man, left  he  fhould  be  induced  (relying  upon  his 
deceptive  pedigree)  to  enter  into  a  racing  engage- 
ment, and  that  too,  perhaps,  for  a  fum  of  much 
magnitude;  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  additional 
training  expences,  might  be  loft  for  want  of  that 
very  blood  he  has  been  villainoufly  taught  to  believe 
he  has  got  in  poffefTion.  To  fuch  an  enthufiaftic 
pitch  has  the  defire  of  pedigree  attained,  under  the 
fafhionable   fporting  phrenzy  of  the  time,  that  a 

6  horfe 
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horfe  is  abfolutely  confidered  of  neither  value 
or  utility,  unlefs  his  pedigree  is  properly  attefted, 
and  he  is  known  to  '^  carry  the  catalogue  of  his  en- 
dowments by  his  fide."  The  dealers  (as  well  as 
others)  are  fo  well  aware  of  this  partiality  for  blood 
and  pedigree^  that  every  common  roadfter  has  the 
report  of  his  get  ready  prepared,  and  no  purchafer 
need  be  without  it.  Upon  the  fubje6l  of  authenti- 
cated pedigrees,  for  near  a  century  paft,  Mr. 
Weatherby's  Stud  Book  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
firft  publication  extant. 

The  great  merit  and  credit  of  a  pedigree,  con- 
fills  in  its  continued  and  undivided  chain  of 
proofs  on  the  diftin6l  fides  of  both  sire  and  dam, 
up  to  fuch  links  as  are  eminently  conne8;ed  with 
the  known  authority,  where  no  contamination 
could  have  taken  place.  A  pedigree  of  one  fingle 
defcent  is  amply  fufficient,  where  the  reference  ter- 
minates on  each  fide,  in  a  sire  and  dam,  whofe  pe- 
digrees and  performances  are  previoufly  known. 
Inftance :  Jupiter  was  got  by  Eclipfe^  dam  hy 
Tartar ;  he  is  own  brother  to  Mercury^  Venus^  and 
Volunteer;  fire  of  Cardock^  Halkin^  Thunderbolt^ 
Conjederacy^  Terror^  ConteJ}^  Sec, 

PHEASANT.— The  pheafant  is  not  only  the 

moft  beautiful  bird  in  plumage  of  any  bred  in  this 

kingdom,  but  the  firft  in  eftimation  ;  not  more  for 

the  fport  it  affords  in  the  field,  than  its  delicious  at- 

2  traQion 
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traBion  for  the  table.  They  are  about  one  fourth 
lefs  in  fize  than  common  poultry,  lay  nearly  the 
fame  number  of  eggs,  and  bring  up  their  young  in 
the  fame  manner.  They  principally  frequent  the 
WOODS  and  hedge-rows,  are  feldom  found  in  the 
fields,  and  then  but  very  rarely  far  from  covert : 
when  upon  wing,  they  are  fo  exceedingly  j/Zow  in 
flight,  that  he  muft  be  an  exceeding  bad  markfman 
who  does  not  hit  his  bird.  The  pheafant  is  in- 
cluded in  every  fucceffive  A8:  for  the  prefervatioii 
of  the  game  ;  and  although  they  are  lefs  liable  than 
kares  and  partridges  to  the  deftruftive  depreda- 
tions of  the  POACHERS,  they  fuffer  confiderably  by 
FOXES,  MARTERNs,  POLE-CATS,  and  Other  vcrmin, 

Perfons  of  every  defcription,  qualified  and  un- 
qualified, ftand  exactly  in  the  fame  ftate  with  refpeft 
to  PHEASANTS  as  with  PARTRIDGES,  fo  lately  de- 
fcribed  under  that  head,  but  with  this  difference  in 
the  \Qgdi\  feafon  for  taking  or  killing:  it  is  ena61ed 
by  two  diftinft  legiflative  AQ:s  of  the  prefent  reign, 
That  any  perfon  who  ftiall,  under  any  pretence 
whatever,  take^  kill^  dejlroy^  carry^  fell^  buy^  or 
have  in  his  pojfejjion^  any  pheasant,  between  the 
flrjl  day  of  February  and  the  firji  day  of  OBober. 
(unlefs  fuch  pheafant  (hall  have  been  taken  in  the 
proper  feafon,  and  kept  in  a  mew  or  breeding- 
place,)  fhall  forfeit  five  pounds  for  every  phea- 
sant fo  taken,  to  be  paid  to  the  informer,  with 
full  cofts  of  fuit. 

PH.ENOMENON 
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PHENOMENON— was  one  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated fons  of  Herod,  both  as  a  racer  and  a  stal- 
lion.    He  was  bred  by  Sir  J.  Kaye,  and  foaled 
in    1780;    was   got   by    Herod,    dam  (Frenzy)  by 
Eclipfe,  gxdindi-didLmhY  Engineer,  out  o^  Lafs  0/ the 
Mill,  who  was  got  by  Traveller.   His  performances 
upon   the    turf  fo    ftriftly    correfponded   with    his 
name,  that  the  infinity  of  mares  brought  to  him  in 
the  firft   feafons  of  his  covering,  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  adding  to  his  reputation  in  a  degree 
almoil  beyond  former  example.     He    covered   in 
Yorkfliire  at  10  guineas  a  mare,  and  in  1791  pro- 
duced the  following  winners  :   Lord  A.  Hamilton's 
Chefnut  Colt,  who  won  two  fifties ;  Freeholder,  who 
won   100  guineas  at  York,  and  a  50  at  Stockton; 
Mongrel,  who  won  25  guineas  at  Lewes;  Pigeon, 
who  won  200  guineas  at  York,  50  at  Manchefter, 
5o  at  Wakefield,  50  at  Boroughbridge,  and  50  at 
Northallerton;  Roman,  140  guineas  at  York  ;  Ro- 
falind,  700   guineas,  and    300  guineas,   at   York, 
300  guineas  at  Doncafter,  and  50/.  at  New  Mai  ton; 
and  Stride,  600  guineas  at  York. 

In  1792,  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  Brown  Colt,  120 
guineas  at  Doncafter,  and  50/.  at  Penrith;  Cha- 
raBacus,  50/.  at  Tenbury;  Comet,  50  at  York,  50 
at  Hull,  and  two  50's  at  New  Malton;  Forejler, 
50  at  Carlifle;  Freeholder,  50  at  Durham;  Heroine^ 
300  guineas  at  Newmarket,  100  guineas  and  50  at 
ditto;  Huhy,  400  guineas  and  50/.  at  York,  50/.  and 

50  guineas^ 
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■^0  guineas  at  Carlifle,  and  lOoL  at  Doncafter; 
Lizard,  50/.  at  Prefton;  Pigeon,  ^qL  at  Catterick 
Bridge;  Rofalind,  150  guineas  at  York,  the  King's 
Plate,  and  50/.  at  Lincoln;  Squirrel,  125  guineas 
at  York,  160  at  Wakefield,  and  100  guineas  at 
Doncafter. 


In  1793,  Comet  \^on  80  guineas,  the  Stand  Plate, 
and  the  King's  Plate,  at  York ;  Heroine,  the 
Queen's  Plate  at  Chelmsford,  the  King's  Plate  and 
70  guineas  at  Lincoln ;  Huby,  400  guineas  at  New- 
market, 175  guineas  and  295/.  at  York;  Mejfenger^ 
50/.  at  Mancheft:er;  Rejilejs^  50/*  at  York,  100 
guineas  at  Prefton^  and  the  King's  Plate  at  Car- 
lifle. In  1795,  Amhujli,  50  guineas  at  Wakefield; 
Charmer,  50/.  at  Catterick  Bridge,  50/.  at  Lam- 
berton,  and  50  guineas  at  Stockton ;  Gay  Deceiver^ 
300  guineas  at  Doncafter;  Heroine,  50/.  and  50 
guineas  at  Newmarket,  and  the  King's  Plate  at 
Lincoln;  Huby,  two  50's  at  Stockton,  and  the 
King's  Plate  at  Dumfries;  Sheperdefs^  100  guineas 
at  York. 

To  thcfe  excellent  I'unhers,  in  the  fucceffive  years 
have  been  added  Z^i^r<3^,  Rofeberry,  Caroline,  Bel- 
lijima.  Wonder^  Stella-,  Stripling,  Tartar,  Hyale, 
Jupiter,  (Mr.  Hawke's,}  and  many  others  who 
won  large  ftakes  as  colts  and  fillies,  but  were 
never  named. 

Vol.  II.  M  PHYSIC 
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PHYSIC — is  a  term  fotnetimes  given  (particu^ 
larly  in  the  country)  to  every  kind  of  medicine 
that  can  be  adminiftered  to  either  man  or  horse  : 
the  more  polilhed  and  general  acceptation  confines 
it  foleiy  to  the  operation  of  purging,  in  which 
fenfe  alone  it  can  be  properly  underftood.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  (fince  the  appearance  of  "  The 
Gentleman's  Stable  Dire8;ory5")  that  the  general 
neceffity  for,  and  palpable  utility  of,  occafionally 
physicing  horses,  became  almofl  univerfally  ad- 
mitted. Its  falutary  efFe8;s  (land,  however,  upon 
too  firm  a  bafis  to  be  again  fiiaken  by  the  obtrufion 
of  fpeculative  opinions  :  there  are  hwifew^  if  any, 
remaining,  who  will  prefume  to  arraign  or  chal- 
lenge the  confiilency  of  annually  cleanfing  full 
thirty  yards  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  replete  with  in- 
terstices, and  appropriated  to  little  other  purpofe 
than  the  excretion  o^  fJth, 

Physic  is  prepared  of  different  proportions,  and 
of  different  ingredients,  according  to  the  purpofes 
for  which  it  may  be  defigned.  If  only  to  foften 
and  remove  the  accumulated  contents  of  the 
bowels,  and  prevent  plethora,  and  its  probable 
erfeBsy  the  mildest  degree  will  be  fufficient.  If 
the  carcafe  is  evidently  enlarged,  the  veffels  percep- 
tibly diftended,  the  horfe  dull,  heavy,  and  inaclive, 
a  stronger  muft  be  brought  into  ufe.  In  cutaneous 
difeafes,  sv/elled  legs  of  long  flanding,  tendency 
to  crease,  old  obPtinate  coughs  and  worms,  mer- 
curial 
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cilrial  phyfic  had  better  be  adopted ;  letting  the  ex- 
tra care  be  proportioned  to  the  mildnefs  or  feverity 
of  the  feafon  in  which  it  is  given.  Under  judicious 
and  proper  management,  there  is  no  more  danger 
in  the  operation  of  ivTercurial  than  in  Siny  other 
phyfic,  provided  it  is  faithfully  prepared,  and  of 
the  proportions  by  which  fafety  is  in  a  great  degree 
to  be  infured;  but  if  given  in  immoderate  quantities, 
and  little  attended  to  during  the  progrefs  of  its 
operation,  danger  and  death  may  probably  enfue. 
Neither  one,  or  the  other,  are,  however,  knowit 
to  happen,  where  a  proper  degree  of  circumfpe8:ioii 
is  ufed  by  thofe  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  faperintend 
the  fubordinates. 

PICKER.— A  horfe-picker  is  a  fmall  iron  in» 
flrument,  fo  truly  convenient  iif)on  many  emergen- 
cies, that  a  prudent  traveller,  or  experienced 
fportfman,  is  hardly  ever  feen  without  one  annexed 
to  the  handle  of  a  knife  which  he  carries  in  his 
pocket :  its  ufe  is  to  extraft  ftones,  pebbles,  or 
flints,  from  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  when  they  are 
picked  up  in  hunting,  or  upon  the  road.  They 
are  fometimes  fo  firmly  fixed  between  the  inner 
edge  of  the  shoe  and  the  frog,  that  nothing  but 
very  violent  force  with  a  hammer  can  remove 
them;  in  fuch  cafes,  horfes  are  fometimes  led  ^ 
confiderable  diftance  to  fomc  d^velling-houfe,  be> 
fore  the  ftone  can  be  extracted;  and  the  foot  is  pro- 
bably bruifed,  or  furtains  a  ferious  injurv,  for  what 
M   2  might 
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of  what  might  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  expeJiCe^ 
and  carried  with  little  inconvenience. 

PIGP'.ONS — are  the  well-known  domeRic  birds^ 
of  which  there  are  only  two  forts  entitled  to  atten-^ 
tion  here,  as  affording  equally  nutritious  fupport 
for  the  frame,  but  neither  calculated  to  excite  fport 
in  the  field,  or  emulative  attraftion  in  their  deftruc-^ 
tion.  The  tw^o  different  kinds  are  diftinguifhed 
under  the  denomination  of  wild  and  tame;  the 
former  are  bred  in  cotes  and  DOVE-f^rousEs,  (fuch  as 
are  feen  at  the  ruflic  manfions  of  the  great,  and  at 
large  farms  in  open  countries ;)  the  latter  in  lefs 
numbers  upon  a  fmaller  fcale,  and  in  receptacles  of 
fmaller  conflru6tion,  affixed  to  out-ofhces,  barnsy 
tables,  or  upon  a  pedeftal;  in  either  of  which  fitua- 
tions,  they  have  their  provifion  moflly  before  them. 
The  WILD  or  dove-houfe  pigeons,  as  they  are 
called,  breed  only  once  a  year  generally;  though 
there  are  many  in  the  fame  flock  who  produce  a 
fecond,  or  what  is  termed  a  harveft  or  autumn 
flight.  Thofe  called  tame  pigeons,  who  are  ffill 
more  domefticated,  have  a  greater  degree  of  fecun- 
dity, and  continue  to  breed  a  pair  every  month  or 
five  weeks  during  the  year,  except  the  three  m.ofl 
fevcre  and  dreary  months  of  winter. 

'  For  the  protection  of  this  fpecies  of  property 
againft  the  wanton  attacks  of  the  idle  and  ill- 
defigning,  it  is  enabled,  by  the  2d  of  George  the 

Third, 
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Third.,  c.  xxix.  That  any  pcrfon  who  ^.vcAXJlioot  at^ 
or  by  any  means  kill  or  take,  with  a  wilful  intent 
to  deftroy,  any  pigeon,  he  (ball,  on  convidion 
thereof,  by  ccnfeffion,  or  oath  of  one  witnefs,  be- 
fore one  Jullice,  forfeit  205.  to  the  profecutor ; 
and  if  not  immediately  paid,  fach  Juftice  fhall  com- 
mit him  to  the  houfe  of  correQion,  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  three  months,  nor  lefs  than  one,  un- 
lefs  the  penalty  be.fooner  paid.  Perfons  who  are 
convicted  on  this  Acl,  fhall  not  be  convitted  on  any 
former  Aft;  and  profecutions  under  this  muft  be 
commenced  within  two  months  after  the  offence 
was  committed, 

PIGEON-SHOOTING— -is  a  fport  principally 
reforted  to  at  that  feafon  of  the  year  when  guns  are 
laying  dormant,  and  game  of  every  other  kind  is, 
by  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  permitted  to  enjoy 
its  refl.  Pigeon-fliooting  is  a  match  between  two 
individuals,  or  any  fixed  number  on  each  fide,  and 
is  decided  by  one,  or  the  other,  killing  the  greateft 
NUMBER  of  PIGEONS  within  an  eqiial  number  of 
fliots.  The  match  made,  and  the  place  agreed  on 
where  it  is  to  be  decided,  the  (Jove-houfe  pigeons 
are  provided  in  proportion  to  the  parties  who  fland 
engaged  tq  fhopt;  of  which  there  aire  generally  four, 
five,  or  fix,  on  e^ch  fide;  and  as  every  individual 
feels  difpofed  to  fhoot  at  lead  five  or  fix  times,  lefs 
than  eight  or  ten  dozen  arc  hardly  ever  procured 
for  the  occafion, 
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Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  match,  an 
open  fpot  is  iixed  on,  agreeable  to  the  arbitrators, 
one  appointed  by  each  fide;  here  twenty  yards 
are  meafured  with  accuracy,  and  both  extremities 
corrcQly  marked.  At  one  end  a  hole  is  made  in 
the  earth,  in  which  is  depofited  a  fmall  box,  about 
eight  inches  deep,  fix  inches  wide,  and  a  foot  long; 
its  furface  two  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
with  a  fliding-lid  running  in  a  groove :  to  the  front 
of  this  lid  is  affixed  a  firing,  or  fmall  cord,  of  one 
or  two-and-twenty  yards  in  length,  which  extended, 
will  reach  a  little  beyond  the  precife  diftance  of 
tivenly  yards ^  where  each  of  the  parties  concerned 
will  afterwards  ftand  to  fhoot.  The  preliminaries 
adjufted  of  having  taken  the  tofs,  to  determine 
which  fide  is  to  take  the  lead,  and  all  parties  ready, 
a  PIGEON  is  lodged  in  the  box,  and  the  runner  (as 
he  is  called)  refuming  his  poll,  by  the  fide  of  the 
perfon  whofe  turn  it  is  to  fhoot,  he  is  there  ready 
to  pull  the  STRING  annexed  to  the  slider,  and  give 
liberty  to  the  bird,  the  moment  he  is  ordered  by  the 
SHOOTER  fo  to  do.  It  is  a  fixed  rule,  that  the  gun^ 
is  never  to  be  advanced  to  the  shoulder  till  the 
bird  is  upon  zving ;  this  is  to  be  decided  (as  well  as 
every  other  caufe  of  difpute)  by  the  perfons  ap- 
pointed; and  every  pigeon  fo  fhot  at,  muft  fall  to 
the  ground  v^^ithin  one  hundred  yards  of  the  box^ 
or  it  is  not  admitted  a  bird  killed,  but  a  Jliot 
mijfed.  The  firft  perfon  having  fliot,  (hit  or  mifs^) 
he  is  fucceeded  by  one  of  the  oppofite  fide;  and 
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they  continue  to  fhoot  in  alternate  rotation  till  the 
match  is  decided  according  to  the  original  terms 
upon  which  it  was  made,  in  refpeQ  to  the  number 
of  pigeons  to  be  fliot  at  by  each  diflin6t  party, 
when  thofe  who  kill  the  moft  are  declared  the 
winners,  and  entitled  to  the  ftakes  made. 

PILOT.— There  have  been  three  horfes  of  this 
name;  two  of  which  were  excellent  racers,  and 
efteemed  equal,  as  plate  horfes,  to  any  of  their 
time.  The  firft  was  bred  by  Sir  Charles  Bun- 
bury;  foaled  in  1762  ;  got  by  Snap^  dam  by  Cade^ 
grand-dam  by  Crah^  out  of  Lord  Portmore's 
Abigail,  The  fecond  was  bred  by  Sir  H.  Harpur; 
foaled  in  1770 ;  got  by  Dainty  Davy,  dam  by 
Blanck,  grand-dam  (Dizzy)  by  the  famous  and 
original  Driver.  The  third  was  bred  by  the  late 
Counfellor  Lade;  foaled  in  1782,  and  got  by  the 
above,  dam  by  Marjie,  grand-dam  by  Regulus. 
The  two  lafl  won  a  great  number  of  fifty-pound 
plates  annually  for  feveral  years  in  fucceffion,  and 
afterwards  proved  very  excellent  country  ftallions. 

PLAY  OR  PAY, — a  defcription  of  bet  fo  made. 
Whether  the  fubjeft  of  fuch  bet  be  man  or  horse; 
the  objeQ  a  rau^  ox  a  boxing  match;  either  party 
being  prefent  at  the  time  and  place  appointed, 
ready  to  perform  their  part  of  the  engagement  pre- 
vioufly  entered  into;  the  other  not  appearing,  or 
appearing,  and  then  and  there  refufing  to  enter  into 
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the  conteft,  upon  the  event  of  which  the  article  or 
bet  v/as  originally  formed,  can  lay  no  claim  what^ 
ever  to  the  flakes  depofited ;  and  the  holder  (lands 
juftified  in  handing  fuch  Hakes  over  to  the  winner, 
having  fufficient  evidence  in  juflification  on  his 
own  part,  to  prove  that  it  was  bona  Jidc  a  "  play 
or  pay"  bet, 

PLAY  OR  PAY,— the  name  of  a  horfe  of  much 
recent  and  racing  celebrity,  the  property  of  Mr. 
DuRAND.  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  got 
by  Ulyjfes  out  of  Tiffany's  dam.  In  1 794,  at  three 
years  old,  (in  the  name  of  Mars^)  he  won  50/.  at 
Epfom,  beating  Jix  others.  At  Stockbridge,  a 
fweepdakes  of  10  guineas  each,  nine  fubfcribers. 
At  Winchefler  he  walked  over  the  Courfe  for  a 
fweepflakes  of  20  guineas  each,  eight  fubfcribers. 
In  1795,  when  four  years  old,  he  beat  Mr,  Turner's 
Tim  Tartlet^  two  miles  for  200.  guineas.  The  next 
day  he  beat  Mr.  Cauty's  Aldcr7nan^  two  miles  for 
50  guineas.  He  won  alfo  50/.  at  Guildford;  a 
fweepflakes  of  15  guineas  each  at  Stockbridge, 
feven  fubfcribers  :  the  next  day  a  fweepflakes  of  10 
guineas  each,  fix  fubfcribers.  At  Winchefler,  a 
fweepflakes  of  lo  guineas  each,  eight  fubfcribers. 
At  Egham  he  walked  over  for  a  fweepflakes  of  10 
guineas  each,  five  fubfcribers.  The  next  day  he 
won  a  50/.  plate,  beating  Pandolpho  and  Serpent, 
In  1796,  when  five  years  old,  he  won  the  Craven 
ftakesj  of  iq  guineas  each,  at  Newmarket,  beating 
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eleven  others.  50/.  at  Afcot  Heath.  In  1797, 
then  fix  years  old,  he  won  50/.  at  Epfom,  beating 
five  others.  50/.  at  Lewes,  beating  Gohanna  and 
Keren-happuch,  50/.  at  Abingdon,  beating  Keren- 
happuch^  Paroquet^  and  Roland,  In  confequence 
of  having  been  fo  hard  run  for  four  years  in  fiic- 
cefTion,  he  ftarted  seven  times  in  1798  without 
once  winning.  In  1799,  ^'^^  ^^^^  5^^*  ^^  Epfoni, 
beating  Yeoman  and  Midnight,  50/.  at  Guildford, 
beating  Mr.  Lade'5  David^  and  two  others;  and 
50/.  at  Egham,  beating  Lord  G.  Cavendifh's  horfe 
by  Jupiter  ;  after  which  he  was  purchafed  by  Mr. 
Dafhwood,  in  whofe  poflefTion,  at  nine  years  old, 
in  1800,  he  beat  Mr.  Whaley's  Pojl  Boy,  four 
rniles  over  Afcot,  for  100  guineas,  and  walked 
over  at  Egham  for  a  fweepilakes  of  20  guineas 
each,  three  fubfcribers:  after  which  he  appeared  no 
pi  ore  OR  tiie  turf, 

PLEURISY — is  a  diforder  in  the  horfe  fo  nearly 
allied  to  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  that  pro- 
bably the  mod  judicious  and  experienced  \^et£ri- 
NARiAN  would  not,  without  much  difficulty,  be  ena« 
bled  to  diftinguifli  between  one  and  the  other.  The 
predominant  fymptoms  are  fudden  and  violent :  he 
firfl  becomes  heavy,  dull,  and  opprefled;  foon 
{hews  great  difficulty  of  refpiration,  pants  exceed- 
ingly; is  diftreffed  with  an  almoil  inceffant  painful 
endeavour  to  cough  :  the  mouth  continues,  from  the 
px)mmencement  of  the  attack,  hot,  parched,  and 
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dry :  at  this  time  he  is  exceedingly  refllefs,  fre- 
quently laying  down,  and  as  fuddenly  rifing ;  but 
as  the  diforder  advances,  he  ftands  in  his  ftall  fo 
overwhelmned  with  fever,  pain,  and  bodily  op- 
prefiion,  that  he  difplays  no  wifh  or  defire  to  vary 
his  pofition,  but  Hands  fixed  in  one  pofture,  re- 
figned  to  his  fate.  As  the  difeafe  approaches 
nearer  its  criiis,  a  flimy  faliva  appears  in  the  mouth, 
and  a  ropy  vifcid  difcharge  from  the  noftrils.  This 
being  one  of  the  diforders  fo  rapid  in  its  progrefs, 
and  fo  deftruBive  in  its  effeds,  as  fometimes  to  fet 
all  efforts  to  relieve  at  defiance,  every  neceffary 
means  of  counteraBion  fhould  be  mod  expe- 
ditiou(ly_adopted  upon  the  firll  difcovery  of  the 
attack. 

It  is  in  general  produced  by  fome  fuddeji  and 
powerful  revulfion ;  as  an  inftantaneous  change 
iTom  heat  to  cold^  in  which  the  perfpiration  be- 
comes fo  feverely  checked  by  a  collapfion  of  every 
pore,  that  nature  fuflains  a  fhock^  produ6live  of 
almoit  immediate  and  perceptible  morbidity,  Jour- 
nies  of  fpced,  and  afterwards  Handing  llill  in  cold 
rains,  or  Iharp  winds,  as  well  as  being  fupplied 
with  water  when  in  a  high  (late  of  perspiration, 
are  probably  the  principal  caufes  from  which  the 
diforder  is  mollly  known  to  arife.  The  direB  road 
to  cure  is  too  plain  and  unequivocal  to  admit  of 
different  opinions.  Bleeding,  and  that  both 
krgely  and   repeatedly,   muft   be  fubmitted    to,  if 
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circumftances  require  it ;  no  hope  of  relief  can  be 
expeQed  without  it.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
bleed  a  horfe  Jour  or  fivt  times  in  as  many  days, 
and  his  recovery  to  be  juftly  attributed  to  that  im- 
portant mode  of  fubduing  inflammation.  Grue)^ 
impregnated  ^vith  fmall  quantities  of  nitre  and 
GUM  ARABIC,  fhould  bc  the  common  drink.  Malhes, 
of  ground  malt  and  bran,  lliould  be  placed  in  the 
manger  boiling  hot,  that  the  head,  throat,  and 
glands,  may  derive  every  polTible  advantage  from 
puMiGATioN,  to  affill  in  taking  off  the  pulmonary 
ftrifture,  and  promoting  a  plentiful  difcharge  from 
the  noftrils,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  proofs  that 
the  difeafe  has  reached  its  crifis,  and  may  be  con- 
fidered  the  firil  indicative  expeftancy  of  recovery. 
In  the  greateft  bodily  debility,  when  no  food  is 
taken,  a  cordial  ball,  diffolved  in  gruel,  fhould  be 
given  (with  a  horn  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time) 
twice  a  day.  Equal  parts  of  the  wort  fqueezed 
from  the  malt,  and  good  clean-boiled  fweet  gruel, 
fhould  be  patiently  held  before  the  horfe  twice  or 
thrice  in  every  hour  for  fome  minutes :  from  the 
great  internal  heat,  he  is  frequently  induced  to 
fwallow  a  quart  or  two  at  each  time;  although,  if 
offered  and  taken  away  inhafle,  he  might  invariably 
decline  it.  It  is  only  by  fuch  perfevering  atten- 
tion, both  NIGHT  and  DAY,  any  expedation  of  cure 
can  be  entertained. 

PLUMAGE, 
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PLUMAGE. — The  feathers  upon  every  kind  of 
fowl,  wild  or  tame,  is  fo  termed:  if  fpeckled,  or 
interfperfed  with  different  Iheaks,  or  oppofite 
lights  and  fliades,  it  is  then  called  variegated  plu- 
mage. If  a  GAME  COCK,  is  bred  perfedly  white, 
he  is  called  a  smock. 

POACHERS — are  thofe  determined  deflrudive 
no6lurnal  depredators,  by  whom  the  game  is  fo 
lliamefully  reduced  in  oppofition  to  all  law,  and 
defiance  of  all  order,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other.  This  head  cannot  be  better 
elucidated,  than  by  tranfcribing  literally,  from  the 
recent  work  of  a  writer  of  much  celebrity,  his  ju- 
dicious remarks  upon  the  fubjeft. 

*'  It  is,  perhaps,  among  that  defcription  of  perfons 
well  known  by  the  name  of /jo^cAf7'5,  that  the  greater 
number  of  thofe  are  trained  to  rapine,  who  infeft 
every  rural  neighbourhood  with  their  petty  thefts, 
and  whofe  dexterity  almofl  bids  defiance  to  pre- 
caution. Accuftomed,  in  the  enfnaring  of  game, 
to  the  fecrefy  of  fraud,  and  committing  their  depre- 
dations amidft  the  filence  of  night,  thofe  horrors, 
and  that  confequent  dread,  which  frequently  deters 
from  the  commilTion  of  great  offences,  gradually 
lofe  their  efleft.  Solitude  and  darknefs,  which 
liave  wherewithal  to  appal  the  human  mind  in  its 
firft  deviations   into   guilt,    are   divefted  of  their 

terror 


terrot  in  thofe  pilfering  purfaits;  and  the  confc- 
quence  is  fiifficiently  well  known  to  all,  who,  in 
the  capacity  of  magi  ft  rates,  are  called  to  fit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  delinquency  of  public  offenders;  It  is 
to  this  initiation  they  afcribe  their  fubfequent  enor- 
mities. 

"  When  guilt,  however  venal,  becomes,  by  re- 
petition, familiar  to  the  mind,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  to  reftrain 
its  excefTes ;  they  catjnot  arrefl  their  career  of  ini- 
quity; they  cannot  chalk  out  the  line  of  wrong 
beyond  which  they  will  not  pafs.  Confining  their 
firfl  noBurnal  excurfions  to  the  fnaring  of  hares, 
and  netting  of  partridges,  whenever  they  have  a 
lefs  booty  than  ufual^  they  are  tempted  to  compen- 
fate  the  deficiency  by  petty  plunder  of  fome  other 
kind,  and  the  log-pile^  the  Jlack,  the  fold,  the  he7i- 
roojl^  all  in  turn,  pay  tribute  to  the  prowling  vaga- 
bond, who  fills  as  he  can  that  void  in  his  "  capa- 
cious bag,"  which  has  been  left  by  his  want  of 
fuccefs  as  a  poacher. 

"  The  great  evil  is,  that  a  culprit  of  this  clafs, 
feeling  no  compunction  in  the  early  ftage  of  his 
guilt,  proceeds  carelefsly  to  a  ftate  of  the  mofl 
complete  degeneracy.  Game  is  a  fpecies  of  pro- 
perty of  which  he  has  fo  indiftinft  a  conception, 
that  he  fcarcely  thinks  he  has  committed  a  moral 
injuflice  in  the  various  ftratagems  by  which  he  has 
6  contrived 
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contrived  to  obtain  it;  he  fees  not  that  the  clairri 
of  a  flranger  is  better  than  his;  he  knows  not 
ivhence  that  abfolute  right  in  another  to  that  which 
he  has  taken  is  derived;  his  companions,  to  whom 
he  recounts  his  manoeuvres,  are  more  likely  to  ap- 
plaud his  cunning  than  to  reprove  his  crime.  Thus 
the  remorfe  of  confcience  being  but  flight  and 
feeble  in  the  outfet,  the  wretch  is  encouraged  by 
degrees  to  trample  on  the  laws  with  greater  bold- 
nefsj  and  at  laft  fuffers  as  a  felon." 

That  thefe  faQs  are  fairly  [fated,  and  the  natural 
inferences  judicioufly  drawn,  mull  be  candidly  andl 
univerfally  admitted.  Previous,  however,  to  the 
conclufive  remarks  requifite  under  this  head,  it  be- 
comes dire8:ly  applicable  to  introduce  a  few  paiTages 
from  another  writer  of  equal  eminence,  who,  in 
his  animadverfion  upon  the  well-founded  principle 
of  the  GAME  LAWS,  obfcrvcs,  "  that,  in  a  highly 
cultivated,  well-peopled  country,  no  animal  can 
properly  be  confidered  as  wild ;  all  are  fupported 
by  the  property  and  labour  of  thofe  who  cultivate 
the  foil.  Some,  from  their  peculiar  inftinQs,  are, 
indeed,  lefs  capable  than  others  of  being  appro- 
priated, and  therefore,  like  lands  uninclofed,  are 
held  as  a  ioint  property.  But  he  who  has  no  landjj 
and  confequently  contributes  nothing  to  their  main- 
tenance, is  no  more  entitled  to  any  ufe  of  them, 
than  the  inhabitant  of  one  parifli  is  to  a  right  of 
commonage  on  the  walle  lands  of  another;  and  he 
3  who 
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who  cliufes  to  refide  in  a  toAvn,  and  to  keep  his 
propeft)  in  money,  has  no  more  a  pretence  to  feize 
to  his  own  ufe  a  hare,  or  a  partridge,  than 
a  flieep  or  a  goofe,  from  him  who  has  chofen  to 
veft  his  property  in  land.  In  the  former,  as  in  the 
latter  cafe,  he  ought  to  tempt  the  owner  to  fell 
%vhat  is  wanted." 

Thus  much  is  introduced  from  the  fpeculative 
opinions  of  refpeftable  writers  upon  the  political 
and  equitable  bafis  of  the  game  laws,  which  every 
rational  obferver,  and  good  fubje6]:,  will  probably 
admit  oicght  to  be  obeyed;  although  the  great  and 
infinite  body  of  poachers,  and  that  much  greater 
infinity  their  abettors,  feem  to  be  of  a  direct  op- 
pofite  opinion.  However  juft,  proper,  and  poli- 
tical, fuch  laws  may  have  been  in  their  formation, 
and  laudable  in  their  continuance,  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  the  deceptive  expe3ation  of  a 
redutlion  in  the  number  of  poachers,  fanclioned 
and  fupported,  as  they  are,  by  thoitfands  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  the  middle  claffes  of  people  in 
every  city,  town,  and  village,  from  one  extre- 
mity of  the  Ifland  to  the  other.  If  there  is  one  of 
his  Majefty's  fubjeds  fo  weak  or  inexperienced,  as 
to  fuppofe  any  one  fpecies  of  game  is  diJicuU  to  be 
obtained,  he  muft  be  deplorably  ignorant  in  the 
common  occurrences  of  life,  and  requires  to  be  in- 
formed, that  the  wholefale  art  and  trade  of  poach- 
ie\!  oi^ilmoft  "  as  public  as   the  noon- 
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day  fun"  during  the  whole  of  the  fcafon ;  and  ncf 
one  of  that  commercial  and  opulent  body  in  the 
city,  or  epicure  in  the  fuburbs,  fits  down  without 
game  at  his  table  whenever  he  pleafes  to  order  it : 
it  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  a  fteward^  butler,  or  houfe- 
keeper,  to  expoflulate  upon  what  may  be  imme- 
diately obtained  for  money,  with  a  confolatory  ve- 
rification of  the  fchool-boy's  well-known  adage^ 
that  "  one  good  turn  deferves  another;"  and  money 
in  one  hand  can  invariably  procure  game  for  the 
other* 

There  have  always  been  two  opiriidns  held  r^» 
fpefting  the  policy  and  prudence  of  the  Game 
Laws,  between  two  claffes  of  people  equally  oppo- 
fite  to  each  otherj  the  highest  and  the  low  eft ;  in 
fupport  of  which,  it  has  been  the  perfevering  prac^ 
tice  of  the  former,  to  ena6l  laws  for  the.protedion 
of  what  they  conceive  their  right;  and  the  latter 
have  been  as  invariably  engaged  (from  one  genera- 
tion to  another)  in  devifing  plans  to  countera6l  and 
undermine  it :  thus  the  cunning  of  one  is  engaged 
in  a  perpetual  war  with  the  power  of  the  other,  and 
moft  probably  centuries  only  can  afcertain  the  vic- 
tory. Here  the  eye  of  impartiality  will  naturally 
advert  to  a  palfage  from  a  writer  lately  quoted^ 
who  is  of  opinion,  that  "  a  perfon  having  no  land^ 
and  who  choofes  to  keep  his  property  in  money^  has 
no  more  right  to  a  hare  or  partridge,  than  he  has 
to  the  Jluep  or  goofe^  from  him  who  has  chofen  to 

veft 
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Veil  his  property  in  land."  This  writer,  probably, 
in  his  hafty  zeal  to  exalt  the  landed  intereft  above 
its  proper  weight  in  the  fcale  of  wealth,  had  to- 
tally forgotten  (or  never  knew)  that  great  national 
depofitary  of  immenfity,  called  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, fituate  in  the  City  of  London;  the  mil- 
lions eternally  in  motion  through  the  medium  of 
COMMERCE,  and  moving  in  all  diredions,  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe ;  as  well  as  the  East  and 
West  India  pofTeffions,  to  an  extent  of  riches  be- 
yond conception. 

All  thefe,  to  gratify  the  felf- importance  of  the 
holders  of  a  litth  land^  the  learned  writer  had  found 
it  convenient  to  bury  in  oblivion.  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley  would  mofl  probably  have  faid,  (could  he 
have  been  at  this  moment  confulted  upon  the  fub- 
jeft,}  "  Much  may  be  faid  on  both  fides."  In  fay- 
ing which,  he  would  have  fpoken  wifely ;  for  it  can- 
not be  conceived,  that  every  individual  of  the  infi- 
nity of  stock-holders,  who  loyally  place  an  impli- 
cit faith  in  the  (lability  of  Government,  and  embark 
all  their  property  to  fupport  it,  (in  many  inftances 
from  five  to  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  each,)  does  not  feel  him^oX^  equally  affected 
^ith  the  appetites  of  a  gentleman,  as  he  who 
poffefles  loo/.  a  year  in  land;  and  not  feeling 
more  difpofed  to  facrifice  at  the  Jhrine  .of  self- 
denial  than  his  neighbour,  finds  it  neceffary  to 
avail  himfelf  of  all  the  comforts  and  advantages  to 

Vol.  IL  N  be 
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bc  derived  from  his  money,  that  the  other  does 
from  his  land;  under  which  candid  and  impartial 
confideration  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  fo  long  as 
there  fliall  be  a  natural  propenfity  to  good  living, 
and  the  delicacies  which  Providence  has  fo  plenti- 
fully beftowed;  fo  long  as  the  monied  thousands 
of  the  Metropolis  fhall  incline  to  believe  they  are 
entitled  to  a  participation ;  and  fo  long  as  game 
fhall  be  bred.,  and  human  degeneracy  in  the  lower 
claffes  of  fociety  contmue;  fo  long  will  poachers 
continue  undiminifhed,  in  oppofition  to  every 
means  that  the  utmoft  limits  of  human  wifdom  can 
fuggeft  for  their  extirpation. 

POINT.— A  horfe  Handing  in  his  ftall,  or  elfe- 
where,  with  one  fore-leg  at  fome  diftance  before 
the  other,  is  always  concluded,  by  the  raoft  expe- 
rienced, to  have  fuftained  fome  irreparable  injury 
either  in  the  shoulder,  or  the  ligamentary  junftion 
of  the  COFFIN  and  coronary  bones,  concealed 
in  the  box  (or  cavity)  of  the  hoof.  This  is  in  a 
confiderable  degree  to  be  relied  on ;  but  there  are 
many  inflances  in  which  a  horfe  accuftoms  himfelf 
to  awkward  pofitions,  and  they  become  habitual : 
fome  ftand  with  either  the  near  or  the  off  fore-leg 
eternally  before  the  other,  and  are  as  perfedly 
found  as  any  horfes  in  the  kingdom.  To  fa)", 
therefore,  from  a  horfe's  manner  of  Handing,  that 
he  is  lame,  would  be  as  abfurd  as  to  fay  any  man 
could  not  be  either  a  good  dancer,   or  fencer,  be- 

caufc 
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caufe   he  ftood,    when   difengaged  from   both,   in 
a  carelefs,  lounging,  ungraceful  attitude. 

POINT — is  the  pofition  of  a  pointer,  when 
{landing  feemingly  fixed  and  immoveable  at  the 
game  before  him ;  at  the  moment  of  obferving 
which,  particularly  with  young  or  unfteady  dogs, 
the  natural  ejaculatory  caution  of  "To  ho!" 
"  Have  a  care!"  tranfpires  •  not  more  as  an  in- 
jun6lion  o^  Jleadinefs  to  the  dog  ftanding,  but  as  a 
communicative  mode  of  enjoining  the  attention  of 
every  dog  in  the  field  to  the  firft  who  has  obtained 
the  point. 

POINTER.  — The  pointer  is  that  fpecies  of 
dog  well  known  to  contribute  more  to  the  contem- 
plative pleafures  and  purfuits  of  a  fportfman,  'than 
any  other  in  the  canine  catalogue.  This  peculiar 
breed,  on  account  of  their  univerfality  and  general 
utility,  have  been  fo  incredibly  croffed,  re-croffed, 
bred  in^  and  bred  out^  to  gratify  the  various 
opinions,  (as  prompted  by  fancy,  caprice,  or  fpe- 
culation,)  that  they  are  now  to  be  found  of  all 
fizes,  and  all  qualifications ;  from  the  flow,  fhort- 
headed,  heavy-fhouldered  remains  of  the  original 
Spanilh  pointer,  (who  will  tire  in  half  a  day's 
w^ork,)  to  the  crofs  of  in  and  in  with  a  fox  hound, 
of  which  none  are  ever  known  to  tire;  many  of 
them  having  fpeed  enough  to  catch  a  leveret  three 
parts   grown,    when   they  jump    up    before  them. 

N   2  Pointers, 
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Pointers,  forty  or  fifty  years   fincej  were   hardily 
ever  {ccn   but  entirely  white,  or   variegated  with 
liver-coloured  fpots;    except  the   then    Duke    of 
Kingston's  black  and  white,    which  were  confi- 
dered  fuperior  to  every  breed  in  the  kingdom,  and 
fold  for  moft   extravagant  fums  after   his   death. 
They  are  now,  from  the  conftantly  increafing  at- 
tachment to  field  fports,  to  be  feen  of  every  de- 
fcription,  from  pure  white,  and  a  flea-bitten  bltie 
or  grey,  to  a  univeffal  liver-colour,  and  a  perfe£l 
black.     In  a  choice  of  pointers  for  general  ufe, 
that  is  for  every  fpecies  of  game,  the  extremes  in 
fize^  as  well  as  in /peed,  are  better  avoided,  and  the 
iine  of  mediocrity  adhered  to :  overgrown,  heavy 
dogs,  foon  get  weary  in  the  hot  and  early  part  of 
the  feafon :  the  fmaller  fort  have  alfo  their  incon- 
vcniencies  in  hunting  in  very  high  turnips^  heath, 
broom-ficldsj  Sec. 

As  fome  advantages  have  been  obtained  by  the 
various  croffes,  both  in  refpe8:  to  fpeed,  and  the 
durability  of  fatigue,  fo  fomething  has  been  facri- 
ficed  on  the  fcore  of  patient  forbearance,  and  ol- 
faOiory  fenfibility;   the  gradational  Ihades  of  one 
fpecies  introduced  by  every  change  having  fo  diver- 
fified  the  original  ftock,  that  a  much  greater  degree 
of  trouble  is  requifite  in  breaking  now  than  for- 
merly, to  bring  a  pointer  o^ perfcBion  into  the  field. 
The   impatient   volatility  of  fome  men  probably 
prompted  them  to  indulge  a  defign  of  introducing  a 

breed 
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breed  of  pointers,  with  fpeed  fufficient  to  outflrip 
the  rapidity  of  their  own  imagination  Sj  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  unprecedented  and  fupreme  felicity 
of  hunting  and  JJiooting  at  the  fame  time ;  hence, 
perhaps,  arofe  the  emulative  ftruggle  for  a  fupe- 
riority   of  fpeed  in   addition  to  point,  which,  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  has  at  length  reached  the 
very  fummit  of  perfediorj.     Pointers  are  never 
confidcred    complete,    unlefs    they   are    perfeftly 
{launch to  ^'  bird,  dog,  and  gun;"  which  implies, 
firft,  (landing  fingly  to  a  Urd  or  a  covey  ;  fecondlyg 
to  backing  (or   pointing  inilantaneoufly    liktwife) 
the  moment  he  perceives  another  dog  to  stand; 
and   laftly,  not  to  Jlir  from   his  point,  upon  the 
firing  of  any  gun  in  company,  provided  the  game 
is  neither  fpriing  or  Jlarted  at  which  he  madp  his 
original  poiato 

The  art  of  breaking  pointers  for  the  field,  was, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  fince,  looked  upon  as  a  very 
myfterious  and  difficult  piece  of  bufinefs;  many 
(called  dog-breakers)  deriving  a  fubfiflence  from 
the   employment:    the  charm,  however,  has  been 
long  fince  broken,  and  the  procefs  is  known  to  be 
fo  exceedingly  fimple,  that  a  tolerable  well-bred 
.'f)ointer  puppy  may  have  the  foundation  of  all  his 
future  perfections  theoretically  inculcated  in  the 
very  kitchen  or  parlour  of  his  master,  before  he 
Js  taken  into  the  field.     This  is  fo  truly  and  practi- 
cally poffible,  that  it  may  be  done  with  two  or  three 
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Irace  together  in  a  large  room,  or  frnall  yard,  with 
no    other  affiftance,  than    the    alternate  words  of 
'' TO-HO  1"  ^' TAKE  heed!"  and  ''have   a  care!'* 
(with  the  finall  field  whip  in  hand  to  imprefs  atten- 
tion,) although  meat  is  toffed  before  them  in  every 
direction;  when  not  a  dog  will  ftir  till  the  fignal  of 
^'  hie-on"  is  heard,  which  they  eagerly  obey  :  but  are 
as  inflantly  flopped  at  the  very  moment  of  feizing 
their  meat,    by   either  of  the  cautions  previoufly 
mentioned.     Young  dogs,  having  thus  imbibed  the 
principles  upon  which  they  are  to  aft,  have  nature, 
and  their  inftinQive  impulfe,    to   point  out  their 
pra8:ice  when  brought  into  the  field :  few  are  feen 
who  hunt  too  little,  the  major  part  are  inclined  to 
range  too  much,  and  then  it  is  that  the  cool  and 
Heady  patience  of  the  experienced  fportfman  be- 
comes neceffary  to  check  the  impetuofity.  Juvenile 
gunners  frequently  fpoil  young  dogs,  by  keeping 
tliem  under  as  little  reftraint  as  they  wifh  to  be  kept 
themfelves  ;  and  too  often  let  them  break  away  out 
of  all  reafonabie  diilance,  till  they  acquire  a  habit 
of  inattention  and  difobedience,  of  which  fome  are 
with  very  great  difficulty,  if  ever,  divefted. 

When  brought  into  the  field,  they  fhould  be 
taught  to  traverfe  every  yard  of  the  ground,  (in 
proper  lengths,  and  at  proper  diftances,)  fo  that 
none  be  left  unbeaten;  and  this  fliould  be  done 
with  as  few  words,  and  as  little  noife,^  as  pofTible 
Short  verbal  fignals,  low   vibrative  whiftles,  and 

the 
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the  motion  of  the  hand  to  the  right  or  Itft^  are  all 
that's  ufeful ;  more  does  mifchief :  one  fteady  (hot 
of  this  defcription,  with  a  brace  of  pointers  obedient 
to  command^  and  ftaunch  to  dog  and  gun,  will 
kill  more  game  in  any  country,  than  a  noify  crew 
with  three  or  four  brace  of  dogs  before  them.  All 
young  pointers  fliould  not  be  permitted  to  deviate 
from  the  proper  rule  of  quartering  the  ground  be- 
fore them;  that  is,  to  cover  a  line  of  fourfcore 
yards  tranfverfely  in  the  front  of  his  mafter,  taking 
forty  yards  to  his  right,  and  re-paffing  him,  take 
the  fame  diftance  to  the  left;  and  in  fuch  propor- 
tions as  not  to  let  his  crofTings  and  re-croffings  be 
more  than  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  each 
other.  If  a  brace  of  pointers  are  in  the  field,  thpy 
fhould  alternately  crofs  the  fame  beat,  by  meeting 
and  pajfing  each  other ;  but  never  beat  the  fame 
way  in  a  parallel  diredion. 

Thofe  who  wifli  pointers  to  bring  the  game  w^hen 
killed^  will  find  it  very  eafy  of  attainment,  by  teach- 
ing them  to  fetch  and  carry  before  they  take  the 
field;  it  is  an  amufement  they  are  much  delighted 
with,  and  never  forget :  it  has,  however,  one  chance 
of  inconvenience  annexed  to  the  experiment,  if 
they  become  hard-mouthed,  and  take  to  breaking 
both  flefh  and  feather;  it  is  a  fault,  or  rather  a 
crime,  never  obliterated,  but  with  inceffant  trouble 
and  feverity.  It  is  a  praftice  with  fome  to  hunt 
their  pointers   in    coverts,  with   bells  about   their 
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necks,  both  in  cock  and  pheasant  (hooting;  thofe 
who  do  it,  hold  their  pointers  (at  leaft  their  exceU 
lence)  in  very  {lender  eftimation,  as  it  invariably 
reduces  their  fpeed;  renders  them  flow,  tardy,  un- 
difciplined,  and  inclined  to  bang  and  puzzle,  by 
conflantly  drawing  upon  the  foot  of  the  pheafant, 
or  upon  a  hare  in  covert,  when  one  happens  to 
ftart  before  them ;  in  a  perfevering  purfuit  of  which, 
high-fpirited  dogs,  full  of  blood,  are  fubjed  to 
fits,  and  of  long  duration ;  cutting  off  half  an  inch 
of  the  tail,  or  bleeding  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  is 
the  only  extemporaneous  remedy  in  the  field.  Pre- 
vious to  the  beginning  of  the  feafon.  that  is,  a  fort- 
night before  the  commencement,  each  dog  fhould 
h»ve  two  dofes  of  phyiic  about  four  days  apart; 
after  which  proper  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the 
provifion,  which  fhould  be  of  a  fweet  and  healthy 
kind,  to  preferve  as  much  as  poffible  their  faculties 
in  full  perfeftion.  Froip  the  hardnefs  and  heat  of 
the  ground  in  the  firfl  weeks  of  September,  it  fome- 
times  happens,  that  the  feet  become  lacerated,  in- 
flamed, and  exceedingly  fore;  when  which  is  ob- 
ferved,  a  plentiful  wafhing,  with  warm  gruel  and  a 
fponge,  will  afford  confiderable  relief;  in  an  hour 
or  two  after  which,  the  application  of  fome  weak 
fait  and  water,  or  cold  white-wine  vinegar,  will 
harden  the  furface,  and  prt>bably  prevent  a  repe-* 
tition. 
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POLE-CAT. — The  pole-cat  is  a  fpecies  of 
yermin,  partaking,  in  fome  degree,  of  the  figure 
and  propenfities  of  the  martin  and  the  ferret;  or 
rather  between  both.  It  is  fmaller  than  the  one,  and 
confiderably  larger  than  the  other ;  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  bufhy  coverts  iji  the  neighbourhood  of  lonely 
farm-houfes;  to  the  poultry,  eggs,  and  dove- 
houses,  of  which  they  are  cpnftant  and  deftru8:ive 
enemies.  The  effluvia,  or  rather  Jlench^  arifing 
from  their  bodies  is  fo  truly  ofFenfive,  that  it  has 
long  fince  laid  the  foundation  of  the  well-known 
proverbial  expreffion  of  "  Jlinking  like  a  pole^ 

CAT." 

POLL-EVIL, — in  its  firft  ftage,  is  a  tumefac- 
tion formed  upon  the  poll  of  a  horfe  immediately 
behind  the  ears,  and  is,  in  general,  occafioned  by 
a  blow,  bruife,  qr,  perhaps,  fometimes  by  the  heavy 
weight  and  conftant  prejGTure  of  old  harfh,  flubborn 
harnefs-halter^;  as  it  is  a  kind  of  cafual  defeft,  or 
misfortune,  with  which  only  draught-horfes  are 
known  to  be  much  affecled.  Upon  its  difcovery, 
when  in  an  early  ftate,  repulfion  may  be  attempted 
by  mild  reftringents,  as  a  few  piinutes  patient  fo- 
mentation with  HOT  VINEG4R  and  a  fponge,  fol- 
lowed by  a  flight  application  of  camphorated 
SPIRITS ;  not  evidently  fubmitting  to  which  at  a 
third  or  fourth  repetition,  but  continuing  to  in- 
preafe,  and  difplay  fymptoms  of  impending  matu- 
ration, thofe  appearances  mull  be  immediately  en- 

^  ^  couraged 
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CQuraged  by  proper  means,  and  every  attempt  at 
repulfion  inftantly  difcontinued.  Hot  fomenta- 
tions with  gruel,  immediately  fucceeded  by  emol- 
lient poultices  of  linfeed  powder,  milk,  and  a  fmall 
quantity  of  turpentine  well  incorporated;  or  bread, 
milk,  and  white  lily  root,  bruifed  to  a  pafte,  and 
applied  of  a  proper  warmth,  are  the  beft  modes  of 
expediting  fuppuratio^n ;  when  which  takes  place, 
no  fmall  fhare  of  Veterinary  knowledge,  and  pro- 
feffional  punftuality,  is  requifite  to  obtain  a  found 
and  perfect  cure. 

POMONA. — There  have  been  three  well-bred 
mares  of  this  name :  the  firft  bred  by  Lord  Cler- 
mont, foaled  in  1769,  got  by  Squirrel^  dam  by 
Young  Cade,  grand-dam  by  Rih^  out  of  Grifewobd's 
Lady  Thigh,  The  fecond  was  bred  by  the  late 
DuKK  of  Cumberland,  foaled  in  1775,  got  by 
Herod^  dam  by  Snap^  grand-dam  by  Regulus,  This 
mare  was  the  dam  of  feveral  runners,  including 
Nina^  Spear^  Gardener^  and  Halbert,  The  third 
was  bred  by  Mr,  O'Kelly,  foaled  in  1783,  got 
by  Vertmnnus  out  of  Hden^  (who  was  got  by 
Sauthy)  the  dam  of  Parisy  Saturn^  Lady  Thigh, 
Trey,  Golden  Apple,  Sec, 

POST  MATCH — is  a  term  in  racing,  where 
it  is  only  neceffary  to  infert  the  age  of  the  horses 
in  the  Articles,  and  to  run  any  horfe  of  that  age, 

without 
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without  declaring  what  horfe,   till  he  appears  at  the 
poit. 

POTSOO'S, — the  name  of  a  horfe  whofe  per- 
formances as  a  RACER,  and  progeny  as  a  stallion, 
will  tranfinit  his  celebrity  to  fucceeding  generations 
in   various   direQions :  he   was  bred   by    the   late 
Lord    Abingdon,    foaled   in    1773,    and   got   by 
Eclipfe  out  of  Sportfmijlrefs^  the  dam  of  Lexicon^ 
Jocundo^    Rofcius^    Siddons,    Peg  Wqffi.ngton,    Sir 
Thomas^  and   Sulky.     This  horfe  was  fo  named  to 
gratify    a    little   pique   againft   the   late    Colonel 
O'Kelly,  in  allufion  to   the  place  of  his  nativity, 
ironically  called  the  Land  of  Potatoes.  Upon  the 
turf  he  proved  himfelf  equal  to  any  horfe  of  his 
time:  as  a  stallion,  few,  if  any,  have  flood  in 
higher  eflimation.     Exclufive  of  an  infinity  of  an- 
nual winners,  who  have  ran  as  colts  and  fillies 
for  large  ftakes,  but  without  a  name,  he  is  the  sire 
of  Par/ley^  Smack^  Telefcope^  Turnip-top^   Afpara- 
gus^    Coriander^    Flea^    Mijfeltoe^  Tiny,   Alderman^ 
Gumcijius,    Cayenne,   Chigwell,  Golden    Rod,  Trip^ 
tolcmus,  Cynlhius,  Druid,  Emma,  Guy,  Lady,   Lil- 
liput.  Polyanthus,  Vejper,  and  Waxy,   Aurora,  Cap- 
Jicum,  Sifter  to    Druid,   Dorides,  Edwin,  Kidii^h 
Mealy,    Vixen,    and   Warwick.     Doubtful,    Faunus^ 
Lambourn,  Brother  to  Lilliput,  Oliver,  Molly  May- 
hujli,     Rowland,    Thereabouts,     GoldeTi    Dab,    and 
York/hire  Bite,     Dutchefs  of  Limbs,  Outcafl,  Sche- 
doni,     Trip-it,    Dr,    O'Liffey,     Scruh^    Snuff-box, 

Worthy, 
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Worthy,  Champidn^  Crazy  Jane^  Canterbury^  l.am^ 
fedo,  and  Trijle. 

PRECIPITATE,— a  horfe  of  much  recent  ce-^ 
lebrity,  whofe  name  was  truly  applicable  to  his  der 
fcent.  He  was  bred  by  Lord  Egremont,  foaled 
in  1787,  got  by  Mercury,  (a  fon  of  EclipfeJ  dam 
by  Herod,  grand-dam  (Maiden)  by  Matchem,  out 
of  Mr.  Pratt's  Old  Squirt  mare.  In  the  firfl  Spring 
Meeting  at  Nev/market  1790,  when  three  years 
oldj  he  won  the  firft  clafs  of  the  Prince's  Stakes 
of  100  guineas  each,  beating  Thunderbolt^  Chanti^ 
cleer,  and  Sir  Pepper  ;  four  having  paid  forfeit.  In 
the  fame  week  he  won  the  Bolton  Stakes  of  50 
guineas  each,  beating  Dragon,  Chainhooe,  and  PaU 
lafox  ;  feven  paying  forfeit.  Second  Spring  Meet- 
ing, he  won  the  third  clafs  of  the  Prince's  Stakes 
of  100  guineas  each,  beating  Thunderbolt ;  feven 
paying  forfeit.  In  the  fame  week  he  received  100 
guineas  forfeit  from  Lord  Grofvenor's  Rhadaman-' 
thus.  In  1792  he  won  50/.  at  Guildford,  beating 
Dog-e,  Thunderbolt^  Seringapatam,  and  Stout.  The 
next  day  50/.  at  the  fame  place,  beating  Cardock 
and  Grijin.  The  King's  100  guineas  at  Lewes, 
beating  Skyfcraper  at  three  heats,  the  firfl  being 
deemed  a  dead  heat ;  after  which  he  became  a  flal- 
lion  in  his  Lordfliip's  flud  at  12  guineas  a  mare. 
He  is  the  fire  of  Jonquille,  Petworth,  Matrannee, 
Rojalha^  Chefnut  Colt  out  of  Bobtail,  Chefnut 
Colt  out  of  Rofemary,   Hurabug^  Lazarus,  Raginer, 
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Apollo,   Gulliver^  Tag^  Louija^  Tipjlaff^  and  many 
others  now  in  training. 

PREVENTION — is  in  itfelf  a  matter  of  To  much 
magnitude,  that  it  ftiould  ever  be  predominant  in 
the  mind  of  the  fportfman  and  the  man  of  pleafure. 
Prudekce,  patience,  and  philosophy,  when  pro- 
perly exerted,  are  frequently  preventives  to  difeafe, 
mental  mortification,  trouble,  expence,  and  confe- 
quent  compun8:ion.    It  is  an  eftabliflied  and  incon- 
trovertible maxim,  that  prevention  is  preferable 
to  cure;  under  the  influence  of  which  impreffion 
(if  properly  attended  to)  a  very  great  number  of 
thofe   occurrences,  accidents,   and  dangerous  dif- 
cafes,  which  fo  conftantly  happen,  might  certainly 
be  avoided;  as,  upon  ftrid  inveftigation,  the  far 
greater  part  may  be  found  to  originate  in  carelefT- 
nefs,  negle8:,   indolence,    or  inhumanity.     Riding 
or   driving   horfes   immoderate   and    unreafonable 
journies,  without  y?c?^^f?2^  upon  the  road;  riding 
hunters  hardefi  in  the  deepest  ground,  and  taking 
very  flrong  unneceiTary  leaps  in  the  field;  placing 
horfes  in  a  cold  ftable  without  immediate  attention, 
when  in  a  high  flate  of  perfpiration;  are  amongft 
the  many  foundations  of  difeafe   and  difquietude 
which  may  be  prevented,  and  are  well  worthy  re- 
tention in  the  memory  of  thofe  who  wifh  to  fee  their 
horfes  in  health  and  good  condition. 

PRICKED. 
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PRICKED.— A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  pricked^ 
when,  in  seoeing,  any  one  of  the  nails  is  acci- 
dentally or  injudicioufly  driven  too  near  the  mem- 
branes with  which  the  box  of  the  hoof  is  lined  :  this 
may  happen  with  the  moil  expert  operator  by  a 
fudden  inverfion  of  the  point  when  in  its  feeming 
proper  diredion.  A  tendernefs  and  halting  is  alfo 
very  frequently  occafioned  by  the  nails  paffing 
clofe  to^  and  preffing  upon^  the  internal  parts,  which, 
by  tight  clinching^  conftitutes  To  great  a  compref- 
lion,  that  pain  (particularly  in  aftion)  inevitably 
enfues;  in  which  cafe  inftantly  taking  off  the  fhoe, 
well  oiling  the  hoof,  replacing  the  fhoe  with  more 
care  and  lefs  force,  will  prove  it  a  mere  temporary 
inconvenience. 

When  a  horfe  is  fufpe6led  to  be  pricked,  in  con- 
fequence  of  going  lame  immediately  after  having 
been  fhod,  and  not  before,  it  is  then  of  courfe  na- 
tural to  conclude  fome  injury  has  been  fuftained 
during  the  operation  of  ftioeing,  and  that  he  does 
not  go  lame  in  confequence  of  any  previous  acci- 
dent. Circumftances  thus  tending  to  juftify  the  in- 
ference, a  careful  examination  fhould  be  made 
without  delay  :  the  nails  fhould  be  extraQed  fingly 
in  fucceffion;  and  when  the  fhoe  is  off,  a  proper 
degree  of  preffure  fhould  be  made  with  the  pincers, 
to  afcertain  the  tender  part.  This  done,  it  is  too 
much  the  cuftom,  particularly  with  the  obflinate 
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of  the  old  fchool,  to  recur  to  their  ufual  practice  of 
devaftation,  by  an  immediate  and  immoderate  de- 
ftru8.ion  of  parts,  under  the  plea  of  an  "  abfolute 
neceffity  for  going  to  the  bottom,"  to  prevent  what 
moll  probably  is  by  no  means  likely  to  enfue.  If 
the  particular  nail  is  difcovered  by  which  the  injury 
has  been  fuftained,  opening  the  fpot  of  its  infertion 
in  a  very  trifling  degree  upon  the  furface,  and  pour- 
ing in  a  fmall  quantity  of  Friar's  Balsam,  or 
compound  Tincture  of  Myrrh,  will  in  general 
allay  the  irritability,  harden  the  punQured  part, 
and  fubdue  any  tendency  to  inflammation :  on.  the 
contrary,  fliould  any  painful  fymptoms  of  impend- 
ing maturation  appear,  emollient  poultices,  and 
warm  digefl:ives,  fliould  be  applied  to  the  bottom 
of  the  foot,  to  obtain  a  difcharge  from  that  part, 
that  the  formation  of  a  quittor  may,  if  pofliblej 
be  prevented. 

PRICKET. — The  male  produce  of  the  buck: 
and  DOE  (fallow  deer)  is  fo  called  at  two  years  old^ 
when  he  begins  to  put  forth  his  head. 

PRICKING  — is  the  unfportfmanlike  aa  of 
tracking  a  hare  by  the  points  of  her  feet,  upon  the 
paths  and  highways,  when  the  hounds  are  atjault : 
it  is  a  common  pra8:ice,  and  can  only  be  jufl:ified 
where  hares  are  exceedingly  {icarce,  and  difficult  to 
be  found,  with  packs  very  fniall  in  number,  or  de- 
ficient in  efFeQ;  but  it  is  a  cuftom  too  mean  and 

degrading 
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degrading  to  be  permitted  with  hounds  of  eminencCj 
who  muft  kill  their  game  with  a  reputation  un- 
tainted^  or  not  kill  at  all, 

PROBE— is  a  filver  inftrument  ufed  by  sur- 
geons and  VETERINARIANS,  in  founding  the  depth 
of  cavities,  finuffes,  fillulas,  and  wounds :  they 
are,  upon  unexpe6led  emergencies,  fo  very  fre- 
quently ufeful  in  the  country -houfe,  or  remote  re- 
fidence  of  a  fportfman,  that  it  fhould  never  be 
without  this^  and  fome  other  trifling  inftruments  of 
little  expence;  exclufive  of  lirit,  tow,  ointments, 
tinBures,  and  a  few  other  cordial  and  diuretic  me- 
dicines, for  which  there  is  fometimes  a  fudden  and 
unexpected  occafion. 

PULSE. — In  all  dangerous  and  inflammatory 
difeafes  of  horfes,  much  information  may  be  derived 
from  the  ftate  of  the  pulse;  in  addition  to  the  ob- 
fervations  to  be  made  upon  the  difficulty  of  refpira- 
tion,  the  heaving  of  the  flank,  the  heat  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  ftate  of  the  eyes.  It  feems,  by  the 
niceft  obfervations,  that  the  pulfations  in  a  healthy 
horfe  feldom  exceed  from  forty  to  forty-five  in  a 
minute ;  exceeding  which  in  any  material  degree, 
there  is  then  reafon  to  believe,  inflammatory  heat 
is  predominant  in  the  frame,  and  that  fever  is  ra- 
pidly advancing  in  proportion  to  the  increafed  ve- 
locity of  the  blood.  Farriers  in  general,  either 
from  a  want  of  attention,  or  want  of  judgment,  are 

moft 
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mod  culpably  deficient  in  this  part  of  their  profef- 
fional  examination  ;  upon  a  competent  proficiency 
in  which,  muft.folely  depend  the  consistency,  or 
impropriety^  of  repeated  bleedings,  in  all  cafes  of 
high  and  increafing  inflammations,  where  repe- 
titions are  abfolutely  indifpenfible  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  life. 

.  PURGING — is  an  operation  with  horfes,  upon 
the  propriety,  confiftency,  danger,  and  utility  of 
which,  various  opinions  have  been  oppofed  to  each 
Qther  for  half  a  century  pad;  thefe,  after  the  public 
experience  of  the  laft  fourteen  years,  feem  to  have 
centered  in  an  acknowledged  preponderation  of  its 
occafional  ufe;  and  that  without  its  frequent  falu- 
tary  introduQion,  certain  difeafes  are  neither  to  be 
prevented  or  cured.  The  abfolute  neceffity  for 
fometimes  purging,  is  not  only  now  univerfally  ad- 
mitted, but  the  pra6lice  as  generally  adopted;  the 
firft  ftep  to  a  fuccefsful  termination  of  which  opera- 
tion is,  to  adapt  (by  every  poffible  degree  of  pre- 
caution) the  ftrength  of  the  phyfic  to  ihtjize^jlate^ 
and  conflitution  of  the  horse,  as  well  as  an  eye  to 
the  particular  caufe  for  which  the  purgation  is  be- 
come neceflary.  Proper  attention  paid  to  thefe 
leading  circumftances,  and  due  care  obferved  dur- 
ing its  procefs,  no  apprehenfions  of  danger  need 
be  at  all  entertained. 

Vol,  IL,    '  O         "    -  It 
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It  is  ncccffary  thofe  who  have  not  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  die  management  of  horfcs  under  fo  ferious 
an  operation,  fliould  know,  that,  from  the  great 
length  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  a  horfe  requires  a 
confiderable  degree  of  cathartic  ftimulus  to  infure 
excremental  expulfion.  When  the  contents  of  the 
larger  inteflines  are  become  indurated  by  long  re- 
tention, little  work,  and  a  want  of  exercife,  there 
is  ihen  a  kind  of  conftitutional  tendency  to  confti- 
pation,  when,  of  courfe,-  more  difquietude  or  pain 
will  be  experienced  by  the  fubjeB,  than  when  the 
body  is  in  a  more  favourable  and  lefs  coftive  ftate. 
The  inteflines  (when  extended)  exceeding  thirty 
yards  in  length,  and  laying  comprefled  in  a  hori- 
zontal pofition  within  the  frame,  and  in  fo  fmall  a 
compafs,  is  the  principal,  and  almoft  only,  reafon 
to  be  advanced,  why  the  combination  of  purgative 
ingredients  continue  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  frame,  before  the  forces  are  fafficiently 
ibftened  for  the  operation  to  begin. 

Exclufive  of  the  various  djforders  to  which 
horfes  are  fubjecl,  requiring  a  courfe  of  phyfic 
upon  their  firft  appearance,  or  at  their  termination^ 
(as  may  be  colle6ted  from  the  works  of  thofe  who 
have  written  profefFedly  upon  the  fubje^l,)  there 
are  many  inftances,  In  which  purging  may  be  very 
advantageoufly  brought  into  ufe,  as  a  critical  pre- 
ventive to  DISEASE,  although  there  may?  at  the 
time,  be  but  little  external  c:^ufe  to  believe  fuch 
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morbidity  is  impending.  Horfes  conflantly  {land- 
ing in  a  ftable  upon  fall  and  good  keep,  with  but 
very  little  work,  and  fhort  exercife,  generate  blood 
freely,  and  lofe  a  very  trifling  proportion  of  the 
conftantly  accumulating  contents  of  the  frame,  by 
either  perfpiration  or  evacuation.  Thus  then  the 
vefTels,  as  v/ell  as  the  carcafe,  become  fo  evidently 
overloaded,  that  the  whole  labours  under  the  ri- 
gidity of  one  univerfal  diftenfion;  conftituting  a 
preternatural  ftrifture  upon  the  body  and  its  extre- 
mities, by  v^^hich  the  fyftem  o[  fecretion  and  excrc^ 
Hon  is  partially  or  univerfally  aiFe6led,  and  the  re- 
gular routine  of  the  animal  ceconomy  propor- 
tionally deranged.  Under  this  concife,  but  expla- 
natory, definition  of  repletion,  and  its  efFecls,  v/ili 
be  found  the  neceffity  for  occafionally  unloading 
the  body  by  proper  evacuants,  and  relieving  the 
veffels  from  the  unnatural  ftriQure  which  reduces 
the  elafticity  of  the  folids,  and  retards  or  obflrufts 
the  eafy  circulation  of  their  contents. 

PURITY— was  a  m^re  of  diftinguiflied  cele- 
brity originally,  but  rendered  much  more  fo,  as 
the  dam  of  the  famous  horfe  Rockinghain^  v/hofc 
performances  v/ill  be  found  under  that  head.  Purity^ 
was  bred  by  Mr.  Pratt;  foaled  in  17745  and  got 
by  Matchem  out  of  the  old  Squirt  mare.  She  was 
the  dam  of  Rockingham^  Archibald^  Fitzwilliam^ 
and  a  filly  by  Highflyer  ;  as  well  as  others  by  Flori- 
rr?/,  Mognet^  Papnajln\   and   Salt  ram.     Her  dam 
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(the  old  Squirt  mare)  produced  many  racers  of  the 
lirft  clafs :  Virgin^  Miracle,  Dido,  Conundrmn^ 
Ranthos,  Enigma,  Riddle,  Mifs  Tims,  Pumpkin, 
Maiden,  RaJJelas,  Purity,  and  three  others ;  having 
continued  to  breed  from  1755  -to  1774;  during 
which  period  of  nineteen  years,  fhe  produced  the 
fifteen  colts  and  fillies  here  defcribed. 

PURSIVENESS— is  a  diforder,  or  degree  of 
difeafe,  with  a  difficulty  of  refpiration,  beyond  the 
effe6l  of  a  common  cold  and  cough,  but  falling  fhort 
of  the  malady  denominated  broken  wind.  Pur- 
livenefs  in  a  horfe  bears  no  ill  affinity  to  the  afth- 
matic  complaints  of  the  human  fpecies.  Although 
there  have  been  refined  di(lin6lions  adopted,  and 
definitions  attempted,  between  the  fymptoms  of  a 
cold  and  the  diforder  called  purfivenefs  in  a  horfe, 
yet  one  is  very  little  more  or  lefs  than  an  inveterate 
ftage  of  the  other.  The  blood  having,  from  fome 
particular  caufe,  become  fizey,  has  confequently 
paffed  through  the  finer  veffels  with  a  languor  far 
inferior  to  the  purpofes  of  health;  hence  ob- 
ftru8;ions  are  firft  formed ;  and  thefe  continuing  to 
increafe,  tubercles  follow.  The  parts  neceffary  to 
a  free  and  eafy  refpiration  being  thus  affeded,  it 
becomes  laborious  and  oppreffive  in  a  proportional 
degree  with  the  increafing  vifcidity  of  the  blood, 
and  the  length  of  time  it  has  been  permitted  to 
continue  in  its  progrefs  without  reftraint.  The 
finer  vafcular  ramifications  of  the  kings  being  thus 
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partially  clofed,  imperfeft  rcfpiration  enfues;  pro- 
ducing thofe  whiftling  wheezings  with  which  asth- 
matic horfes  arc  obfervcd  to  be  diftre.fl'ed,  particu- 
larly in  brijk  action^  until  it  progreffively  termi- 
nates in  broken  wind,  which  it  will  inevitably  do, 
unlefs  the  proper  means  of  alleviation  and  cure  are 
earneftly  adopted.  Frequent  bleedings,  perioral 
detergents,  intervening  attenuants,  and  mercurial 
purging  balls,  (adminiilered  with  patient  and 
punctual  perfeverance,}  are  the  only  medical  aids 
from  which  permanent  relief  muft  be  expeQed,  or 
can  be  obtained. 


Q. 


QUAILS — are  fmall  birds,  found,  at  certain 
feafons,  in  corn  helds  and  ftubbles,  as  well  as  in  the 
Handing  crops  of  backward  clover :  they  partake, 
in  a  certain  degree,  of  the  game  fpecies,  as  fpaniels 
(that  are  well  bred)  inftantly  y^^/A^r,  and  pointers 
gradually  draiv  to  a  doubtful  point,  upon  winding 
them,  and  stand  firm  if  near  to  the  bird.  Quails 
are  confidered  birds  of  paffage,  as  they  are  only  to 
be  feen  in  the  centrical  parts  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  four  warmefl  months  of  the  year.     They  get  up 
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before  the  dog  with  great  reluftance,  running  till 
almoft  weary  before  they  rife.  When  upon  wing, 
a  very  moderate  fhot  will  bring  them  down.  In 
thofe  counties  where  they  are  found  in  greater 
plenty  than  in  fome  others,  they  are  caught  alive, 
by  means  of  what  is  termed  a  quail-call  and 
nets;  and  fometimes  in  fuch  numbers,  as  te  be 
feen  at  the  fhops  of  the  London  poulterers  in  cages 
exhibited  for  fale. 

QUALIFICATION— is   both  a  fporting  and 
parliamentary    term    for   the   privilege   of  killing 
game,    in   hunting,  coursing,  shooting,    or  by 
any  mode  which  the  qualified  party  may  chufe  to 
adopt;  provided  it  is  not  repugnant  to  fuch  other 
AQs   as   are  (till  in   force  for  the  prevention  of 
POACHING,    and   thofe   noQurnal  depredations  by 
which  the  game  is  annually  fo   daringly  reduced. 
This  qualification  (or  exemption  from  the  penalties 
of  former  A6ls  during  differerit  reigns)  till  of  very 
late   years,  confifted  in  the  full  and  unreftrained 
pofTeflion    of  one    hundred  pounds    per    annum, 
iffuing  from  freehold   land,  or  eftate,  and  pro- 
ducing that  clear  annual  fum  when  every  other  ex- 
pence  was  paid  :  or,  the  poifeffion  of  a  leasehold, 
eftate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum, 
}n  right  oi  f elf  ox  wife ^  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine 
years,    or  any  ^crm  beyond  that  period.     In  ad- 
dition to  which,  it  is  ena8ed  by  an  A8:  of  the  Le- 
gillature  during  the  prefent  reign  of  George  the 
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Third,  That  every  perfon  in  Great  Britain  who 
fliall  ufe  any  dog,  gun^  net,  or  other  engine^  for 
the  taking  or  deJlruB;ion  of  game,  fliall  take  out  an 
annual  certificate,  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
for  the  county  in  which  he  refides,  and  fliall  pay  for 
fuch  certificate  the  fum  of  three  pounds  three 
SHILLINGS,  with  one  fhilling  to  the  clerk  for  his 
trouble  in  making  it  out.  See  Game,  and  Game 
Laws. 

QUALIFICATIONS— appertain,  in   a  parti- 
cular degree,  to  the  fubje61  of  racing  upon  the 
turf,  and  is  ufed  in  a  certain  fignincation.     Plates 
of  50/.  are  given  at  numerous  places  of  fport,  to  be 
run  for  on  certain  conditions;  fome  J>y  colts  and 
FILLIES  o^  three  years  old;    [ome /our  years  old; 
others  five  and^z^^  ;  and,  laflly,  for  horses  of  all 
AGES  and  qualifications.     Thi^  precife  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  a  horfe  equal  in   age   to  one  or 
more  of  his  competitors,  may  be  very  fuperior  in 
qualifica-tions;  in  which  cafe  it  becomes  neceffary 
and  equitable  to  bring  their  abilities  more  upon  an 
equality,  by  fo  encreafing  the  w^eight  which  one   ' 
is  to  carry  above  the  llandard  of  the  other,  that 
there   may  be  left  very   linle   probability  of    de- 
{ciding  upon  the  certaiiity  of  fuperiority   in  speed, 
when   the   impartial    and  judicious  adjuftmeut  of 
weight   is   fo  properly  fixed,  as  to    leave  an  equal 
hope   and  expectation   of  winning  the    prize   for 
which  they  are   to  Jiart.     To  render  fuch  mode 
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the  lefs  liable  to  objeQion,  it  is  moftly  the  cuf- 
tom  to  fay  in  the  advertifements,  a  winner  of 
one  plate  in  the  prefent  year  to  carry  gib.  the 
winner  of  two,  51b.  and  of  three^  or  more^  ylb. 
extra. 

QUARTER  (False.)— The   defect  fo   called 
in  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  is   the   renovated  part  of 
what  has  been   by   fome  aqcident   previoufly  def- 
troyed;  and  this  effort  of  nature  being  inadequate, 
in  its  regeneration,  to  the  original  formation,  the 
quarter  of  the  heel,  in  its  growth,  acquires  a  kind 
of  fpongy  puffinefs  or  elafticity,  accompanied  by 
a  CLEFT  or  CRACK,  which  prevents  a  perfect  and 
undivided  union  with  that  part  of  the   hoof  unin- 
jured, conftituting  a  tender  weaknefs,  as   well   as 
a  permanent  blemifii,  not  to  be  obliterated  during 
the   life    of  the  horfe.       Notwithftanding   which, 
much  depends   upon  the  management  during  the 
time  the  original  injury  remains  in  its  infant  ftate. 
A   wanton  deftru8:ion  of  parts,  by  the   too  hafty 
and     injudicious    interpofition    of    caustics    and 
CUTTING  knives,  frequently  does  more  mifchief  in 
twelve  hours,  than  Nature,  with  all  her  powerful 
endeavours,  can  repair  in  as  many  months.     When 
by  thefe,  or   other  means,  a  falfe   quarter  cannot 
be  avoided,  it  fhould  be  occafionally   attended   to 
during  the  progrefs  of  its  growth  :  the  uneven  pro- 
minencies fhould,   when    becoming   luxuriant  and 
irregular,  be  kept   down  by  gentle  erafions  with 

the 
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the  RASP,  and  the  furface,  the  cleft,   and  furround- 
ing  part,    be    plentifully   moiftened   with    FRiAR'g 

BALSAM,    TINCTURE    of     MYRRH,    Or    fOHie     fuch     ap- 

plicable  fubftitute,  as  may  give  it  a  gradational 
hardening,  and  efFeQually  reduce  the  irritability  of 
the  parts  affefted.  To  relieve  the  ill-effeft  of 
this  inconvenience  to  a  certain  degree,  a  bar-shoe 
may  be  fo  carefully  conftruQed,  as  to  fliield  the 
tender  and  weaker  part  of  the  hoof  from  pressure; 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  forming  the  (hoe 
of  fuch  thicknefs,  as  to  admit  of  its  takings  its 
bearing  equally  from  the  found  parts  of  the  hoof, 
about  an  inch  or  two  on  each  lide  the  feat  of  in- 
jury, with  ftrength  fufficient  to  prevent  a  chance  of 
its  indentation  upon  the  tender  part  intended  to 
be  proteded. 

QUARTERS.— The  fore  and  hind  parts  of  a 
horfe  are  frequently  fo  called ;  for  inftance,  fuch 
a  horfe  is  beautifully  formed  in  his  fore  quar- 
ters, but  he  is  exceedingly  ill  made  behind ;  and 
fome  are  well  proportioned  in  the  gafcoins,  the 
hip,  the  rump,  and  hocks,  but  are  ill  formed  and 
low  before.  The  fore  quarters  include  the 
head,  neck,  breaft,  withers,  and  fore  legs,  to 
the  girths;  the  hind  quarters  comprehend  the 
hips,  thighs,  hams,  hocks,  and  hind  legs. 

QUEST.^^Hounds    (beagles     or  harriers)    are 

faid  to  QUEST,  when  they  firft    give   tongue  after 

1  coming 
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coming  upon  traiL  Spaniels  are  faid  to  quejl  alfo, 
-when  they  give  tongue  in  covert,  upon  coming 
up  to  the  foot  and  fcent  of  partridge,  pheafant, 
hare,  or  cock. 

QUICKSILVER— is  an  article  of  almoft  in- 
credible medical  utility;  a  full  and  explanatory 
defcription  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  head 

Mercury. 

QUITTOR. — The  ferious  injury  fo  denomina- 
ted, is,  in  its  origin,  a  painful  and  inflammatory 
formation  of  matter  (arifing  from  various  caufes) 
at  the  precife  juntlion  of  the  hair  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  hoof:  this,  from  the  peculiar  con- 
ftruclion  of  the  parts,  particularly  if  injudicioufly 
conduced,  foon  degenerates  into  a  virulent,  ill- 
conditioned  ULCER,  dangerous  in  its  progrefs,  and 
uncertain  in  its  termination.  Treads,  blows,  and 
bruifes,  externally,  and  a  lodgment  of  gra- 
vel, or  other  extraneous  fubftance,  having  infinu- 
ated  itfelf  internally,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
foot,  and  working  upwards,  are  principally  the 
means  by  which  fuch  misfortune  is  too  frequently 
and  unluckily  produced.  The  practice  too  pre- 
valent with  FARRIERS  (ucv^ly  termed  vetei'inarians) 
is  to  proceed  with  all  poffible  fij'e  zxiA  fury  to  a 
fpeedy  and  unrelenting  deflru8:ion  of  parts:  the 
introdu61ion  of  a  large  portion  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate is  adopted  to   "  bring  away  the  core;''  or 

blue 
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BLUE  VITRIOL,  reduccd  to  powder,  and  mixed  with 
the    OIL   alfo,    is    ufed  for  the   fame:    thefe  fre- 
quently  proving   the    remedy    to  be   worfe   than 
the  DISEASE,  the  knife   is   called   in  aid,   and,    by 
daily  ufe,  (after  the  patience  of  the  owner  is  nearly 
exhaufted,   and  his  purfe   equally  operated  upon 
with  the    horfe,)    the   fubjed   becomes   calculated 
for  little  more  or  lejs  than  the  collar  maker,   to 
whom  fuch  patients  are  in  general  ultimately  con- 
figned:    unlefs  they   fall    into   the  hands  of  judi- 
cious pra6litioners;  who,    knowing  the  properties 
of  medicine,  and  the  ufeful   interpofition  of  art, 
can  patiently  condefcend  to   complete  with  the  sy- 
ringe, what  the  lefs  qualified  can  never  perform 
with  the  KNIFE. 

QUITTOR-BONE— is    a  protrufive   enlarge- 
ment upon   fome  part  of  the  coronet  of  a  horse, 
originating  in  a  ligamentary  diilortion,  fibrous  rup- 
ture,   or  internal  injury;    which  continuing  to  en- 
creafe  in  fize  to  the  utmoft  diftention  of  the  inte- 
gument,   it  then   gradually  acquires  a  certain  de- 
gree  of  callofity,    and  laftly,   ossification,  from 
whence  is  derived  its  prefent  denomination.     Cuf- 
tom  has  eflabli (lied  the  alternatives  of  blistering 
or  firing,  and  they  not  unfrequently  fucceed  each 
other.     A    little   reflection    will,   however,  deter- 
inine  whether  it  is  not  foraetimes  better 

*'  To  bear  thofc  ills  we  have, 
^'  Than  fly  to  others  ibat  we  know  not  of." 

RABBIT 
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RABBIT — is  the  well-known   animal,    bearing 
fome   fimilitude  to  the  hare  in  its  formation,  but 
no  .proportional    excellence    as  a   luxury   for  the 
table.     Rabbits  are  of.  two  kinds,    the  wild,   and 
domeftic;  the  latter  of  which  are  bred  in  hutches 
exceedingly  tame,  and  in  a  fporting  view  lay  claim 
to  no  confideration.     The  wild  rabbits   are  much 
inferior  in  fize,  and  many  (hades  lighter  in  the  co- 
lour of  their  fur,  than  the  hare,  to  whom  they  have 
a   natural  and  an  invincible   averlion;    which,  in 
faft,   feems  to  be  mutual,  as  they   are   but  rarely 
found  in  the  purlieus  of  each  other.      The  rabbit, 
in  its  wild  and  uncultivated  ftate,  (not  part  of,  or 
appertaining  to  a  warren,)  is  thought  of  but  very 
little  intrinfic  value,  and  is  killed  or  taken   as   a 
matter  of  public   right,    by  individuals  of   every 
clafs  who  happen  to  find  them ;  not  being  included 
in  the  late  a6ls  of  parliament  for  the  preservation 
of  the  game  ;  although  they  are  mentioned  as  conies 
in  fome  of  the  former  records,  which,  though  un- 
repealed, are  feldom  reforted  to  for  legal  informa- 
tion.    Rabbits  in  a  warren  are  fuppofed  the  mofl 
prolific   and    profitable    animal    of   any    that    con- 
tributes to  human  fubfiftence :    thefe   warrens   are 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  more 
particularly  in   Yorkfhire,  Lincolnfhire,  Norfolk, 

Suflfolk, 
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Suffolk,  and  Cambridgefhire,  by  the  three  lafl  of 
which  counties  the  Metropolis  is  fupplied  for  its 
ahiioil  infinite  confumption.  The  fcent  of  a  rabbit 
is  exceedingly  y^^^^  in  comparifon  with  the  hare, 
FOX,  or  FALLOW  DEER  ;  they,  however,  by  jump- 
ing up  fuddenly,  frequently  lead  hounds  a  little 
aftray,  but  cannot  (land  long  before  them. 

RABBITS  propagate  fo  rapidly,  and  increafc 
fo  largely,  in  fome  parks  and  farms  of  a  woodland 
country,  that  they  become,  by  their  numbers,  ex- 
ceedingly injurious,  and  an  occafional  redu8:ion  is 
found  unavoidably  neceflary,  as  a  matter  of  felf 
defence;  in  which  cafe  rabbit  shooting  is  found 
a  moft  pleafant  diverfion.  This  is  enjoyed  with 
the  afiiftance  of  a  brace  of  fpaniels,  which  being 
turned  into  the  buflies  and  hedge-rows,  are  hardly 
ever  without  a  rabbit  on  foot :  but  it  muft  be  a 
very  quick  and  good  fhot  to  prove  fuccefsful,  as 
their  fhort  turns,  and  fudden  twifts,  render  them  a 
very  difficult  mark  to  hit.  Warreners,  in  fome 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  called  warren  farmers,' 
•whofe  premifes  are  of  very  great  extent,  and  the 
rent  from  three  to  four  and  five  hundred  pounds  a 
•year:  the  rabbits  in  thefe  are  fo  completely  private 
property,  that  various  A6ls  are  ftill  in  force  for  their 
prefervation,  and  the  fummary  punifhment  of  of- 
fenders (before  a  juflice  of  peace)  for  any  tranf- 
grefTion  againft  the  ftatutes  in  fuch  cafe  made  and 
•provided. 

RACE 
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RACE  HORSE—Is  the  kind  of  horfe  bred 
folely  for  the  turf,  and  whofe  blood  muft  be  pro- 
perly authenticated  to  have  defcended  in  a  state  of 
PURITY  from  one  generation  to  another,  without 
the  leaft  contamination  by  any  accidental  or  inten- 
tioi^al  crofs  whatever.  Horfes  of  this  defcription 
are  not  entirely  felefted,  as  others  in  general  are, 
by  the  make^  JJiape^  Jlrength^  and  hone^  but  in  a 
great  degree  by  the  eftimation  of  the  blood  from 
which  they  have  defcended ;  and  from  which  cir- 
cumllance  alone  is  derived  their  claim  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  BLOOD  HORSES,  which  they  properly 
continue  to  retain,  and  are  alone  entitled  to.  We 
are  furnifhed  with  the  mod  indubitable  affurances, 
that  the  Arabs  are  (if  pofTible)  more  tenacious^ 
precife,  and  correft,  in  the  pedigree,  or  genealogical 
defcent,  of  their  fuperior  and  unmixed  breed,  than 
the  fporting  breeders  of  this  country ;  and  that 
the  PEDIGREES  of  cach  peculiar  and  diftinguifhed 
BLOOD  has  been  for  centuries  tranfmitted  from  ge- 
neration to  generation,  with  the  fame  authenticated 
accuracy,  as  is  now  the  regular  praftice  with  every 
racing  ftud  in  the  kingdom.  The  emulative  im- 
pulfe  of  the  Englifli  fportfman  to  attain  perfection, 
moft  probably  fuggefted  the  idea  of  introducing 
the  celebrated  blood  of  Arabia,  that  judicious 
experimental  croJ[c%  might  be  made  with  the  belt  of 
our  own* 


The 
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The  earlieft  inftances  upon  record,  were  during, 
and  fubfequent  to,  the  reign  of  King  Charles  th^ 
Second,  who  fent  abroad  his  mafter  of  the  horfs 
to  procure  a  feIe6lion  of  foreign  horses  and  marej; 
for  the  eftablifhment  of  a  breeding  stud;  and 
the  mares  then  brought  over  (as  well  as  many  of 
their  produce)  have  fince  been  called  jioyal  mares. 
The  principal  Arabians,  Barbs,  and  Turks,  by 
which  the  original  breed  of  Britain  is  fuppofed  in 
fome  refpeQs  to  have  been  improved,  are  as  fol- 
lows. The  White  Turk  was  the  property  of  Mr, 
Place,  ftud-mafter  to  Oliver  Cromwell  when 
Protedor;  he  was  the  fire  of  Wormwood  and  Com-- 
moner.  Dodsworth,  though  foaled  in  England, 
was  a  natural  Barb,  his  dam  having  been  imported 
when  in  foal  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, and  was  called  a  royal  mare.  The  Lister 
Turk  was  brought  into  England  by  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  from  the  Siege  of  Buda,  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  and  was  the  fire  of  Snake ^ 
Brijk^  Coneyjkins^  and  Piping  Peg.  The  Byerly 
Turk  was  Captain  Byerly's  charger  in  Ireland  in 
King  William's  Wars;  he  was  fire  of  Sprite^  Black- 
Hearty^  Archer^  Bajlo,  Grajshopper,  the  Byerly 
Gelding,  and  Jigg,  Greyhound  was  got  in  Bar- 
bary,  after  which  both  fire  and  dam  were  purchafed, 
and  brought  to  England,  by  Mr.  Marlhall.  He 
was  the  fire  of  Old  Othello,  White/act,  Ofmyn^ 
Rake^  Savipfon^  Goliah^  Favourite,  3indD e/demona. 
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The  D'Arcy  White  Turk  was  the  fire  of  Old 
Hautboy^  Grey  Royal.,  and  Cannon,  The  D'Arcy 
Yellow  Turk  was  the  fire  of  Spanker^  Brimmer^  and 
the  great  great  grand-dam  of  Cartouch.  The'  Mar- 
shall, or  Sellaby  Turk^  was  the  property  of  Mr. 
Marfhall's  brother,  ftud-mafter  to  King  William, 
Queen  Anne,  and  King  George  the  Firft ;  he  was 
the  fire  of  fome  famous  runners,  but  moil  of  them 
were  mares.  Curwen's  Bay  Barb,  the  Thou- 
LousE  Barby  Darley's  Arabian^  the  Belgrade 
Turk^  the  Godolphin  Arabian^  and  others,  may  be 
referred  to  under  the  head  Barbs  in  the  Firfl  Vo- 
lume. After  having  croffed  the  blood  in  all  poffi» 
ble  dire6lions,  (as  fancy  prompted  in  one  place,  or 
prudent  deliberation  juftified  in  another,)  numerous 
experiments  were  made  (and  for  large  fums)  in 
bringing  the  different  croffes  to  the  poft  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  each  other;  when,  after  every  poffible  re- 
finement, and  every  judicious  exertion,  to  afcertain 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Arabian  blood,  it  was  at 
length  mod  clearly  proved,  that  the  more  they 
bred  in  and  in  with  the  foreign  horfes  and  mares, 
the  more  they  acquired  fpeed  for  half  a  mile  or  a 
mile;  but  became  gradually  slower,  and  longer 
upon  the  ground,  the  farther,  they  had  to  run. 
This  difcovery  having  been  made  (and  proved  by 
various  means  to  be  corre61)  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Cumberland's  having 
brought  the  fport  to  nearly  it,s  prefent  zenith  of  at- 
traftion  and  celebrity  about  the  year  1760,  the  rage 

for 
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for  Arabian  extraftion  has  been  gradually  upon 
the  decline  with  the  fporting  aggregate  from  that 
period  to  the  prefent  time ;  unkfs  with  thofe  who 
have  bred  more  with  a  view  to  variation  arid  no- 
velty than  SPEED  for  the  turf. 

Races  were  formerly  decided  in   much  fliorter 
diftances  than  at  prefent,  and  few  colts   or  fillies 
were  then  ever  brought  to  the  poft   till  four  years 
old.     Plates  for  three  years  old  are  now  common 
at  all  places  of  fport  from  one   extremity  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other;  and  matches  with  two  years 
old  COLTS  and   fillies,  and  even  with  yearlings^ 
are  fcen  conftantly  run  at  Newmarket;  and  is  the 
very  reafon  why  fo  many  of  the  moft  valuable  are 
completely  ruined,  and  all  their  faculties  of  fupe- 
rior  fpeed  deftroyed,  by  the  very  time  they  attain 
the  age  at  which  their  predeceflbrs  started  for  the 
FIRST  time.     Few  matches,    fweepllakes,  or  plates, 
are  now  decided  in  a  lefs  diftance  than  four  miles, 
where  the  horfes  are  five  and  fix  years  old,  as  this 
is  confidered  an  unerring  criterion  of  diftinguifhing 
^eiween^  or  annexing  bottom  to  speed:  many  to- 
lerable horfes  have  taken  the  lead^  and  kept  it  for  a 
mile^  or  even  two^  that  have  been  nearly  dijlancei 
in  running  the  four;  and  a  chain  of  well-obferved 
and  corroborating  circumftances  it  was  of  this  kind, 
that  brought  the  farther  propagation   of  Arabian 
blood  in    this   country   into   difrepute.     Whether 
fuch  change  may  not  have  been  occafioned  by  pri- 

Vol.  II.  P  vate 
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vate  prejudice  transformed  to  public  report,  niay 
be  admitted  a  doubt;  becaufe  it  is  univerfally 
known,  fome,  indeed  very  many,  of  the  fieetelt 
horfes  this  country  ever  produced,  have  been  the 
immediate  defcendants  from  fome  of  the  Ara- 
bians before  recited. 

Flying  Childers  is  faid  (as  ftories  never  lofe  by 
tranfmiflion)  to  have  ran  a  mile  in  a  minute :  moft 
probably^  and  moft  truly,  he  ran  *'  one  third"  of  a 
mile,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  a  minute:"  it  is  ad- 
mitted, he  ran,  with  nine  ftone  two  pounds  upon 
his  back,  four  miles  in  fix  minutes  and  forty-eight 
feconds;  and  this  horfe  was  undoubtedly  got  by, 
and  the  immediate  defcendant  of,  Barley's  Ara- 
bian. Firetail  and  Pumpkin  ran  a  mile  in  a  minute 
and  a  half;  and  each  of  their  pedigrees  run  in  a 
double  and  treble  degree  into  the  beft  Arabian 
blood  in  only  two  generations.  Bay  Malton  ran 
four  miles  over  York  (in  the  year  1763)  in  feven 
minutesj  forty-three  feconds  and  a  half;  and  his 
blood  was  in  and  in  from  the  Go  dolphin  Arabian^ 
and  two  Barbs  in  parallel  direftions.  Eclipfe  ran 
the  four  miles  over  York,  carrying  twelve  ftone, 
in  eight  minutes,  without  going  at  his  rate ;  and 
his  pedigree  goes  dire6lly  on  the  fide  of  the  dam  to 
Regnlus^  who  was  got  by  the  Godol^uin  Arabian  ; 
and  through  his  fire  Ma^'Jk  to  Squirt^  who  was  got 
by  Bartlet's  Childers;  from  which  chain  of  au- 
thenticated fafts,  it  ftiould  incontrovcrtibly  appear 

to 
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to  every  mind  of  impartiality,  that  the  breed  of 
blood  horfes  in  England  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved by  the  judicious  crofTes  fo  fuccefsfully  in- 
troduced. The  pedigrees  of  all  thorough  bred 
horfes  have  been  fo  long  and  fo  juftly  recorded, 
that  Mr.  Weatherby  has  given  in  his  Stud  Book, 
the  accurate  origin  of  above  four  thousand 
horfes,  mares,  colts,  and  fillies,  the  produce  of 
the  laft  fixty  years  only,  (exclufive  of  numbers  of 
an  earlier  date,)  and  in  which  may  be  traced  the 
precife  pedigree  of  every  particular  horfe,  up  to 
the  origin  of  any  race  or  blood  upon  record. 

RACING^— in  its  mofl;  common  and  compre- 
henfive  fignification,  might  be  fuppofed  to  imply 
racing  in  general  between  either  men  or  horses;  it 
is,  however,  in  fafhionable  acceptation,  applied 
principally  to  the  latter,  which  is  a  moil  noble^  ex- 
hilarating and  fafcinating  enjoyment j  to  all  claiTes 
of  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  during  the 
fummer  feafon,  v/hen  every  other  field  fport  is 
buried  in  a  temporary  oblivion^  and  every  fpecies 
of  game,  hounds,  and  hunters,  are  legally  at 
REST.  Raging,  in  itfelf,  is  a  harmlefs  privileged 
pleafure,  fo  immediately  congenial  to  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  people  of  this  country^  that  each  re- 
volving year  feems  to  produce  its  increafmg  at- 
traftion.  From  the  great  alacrity  with  which  it  is 
followed,  the  rapture  with  which  it  is  enjoyed,  and 
the  genial  r?a{on  at  which  it  takes  place^  it  fiiould 
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feem    to   have  been   inftituted  under  the   peculiar 
difpenfation    of    Providence;    where    the    annual 
meeting  of  old  and  long-parted  friends,  in  every 
dillind  diftrift   in    fucceffion,  "  makes   the   heart 
glad  r  and  where  mirth  feems  to  have  taken  pof- 
feflion  of  every  face^   from,  the  prince  to.  the  pea- 
fant^  who  one  and  all  difpel  forrow,   and  fet  care 
at  defiance.     In  full  confirmation  of  this  unexagge- 
rated  reprefentation,  a  subscription  is  locally  raifed 
in    various   cities,  towns,  and   diflrids,  amongfl 
the   NOBILITY,    GENTRY,    aud    independent    inha- 
bitants, to  conflitute  and  encoilrage  fo  rational  and 
happy  a  fcene,  in  which  the  poor  induflrious  ruftic 
may  innocently  partake,  and  cheerfully  enjoy  one 
day  of  reft  from  his  labour. 

The  money  thus  colle6led  (by  a  perfon  who  is 
previoufly  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Course)  is  then 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  noblemen  or  gentle- 
men refident  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  generally 
feel  themfelves  honoured  by  the  folicitation  of  the 
fubfcribers  to  undertake  the  office  of  stewards. 
and  who  exert  every  degree  of  perfonal  influence 
to  encourage  and  promote  a  kind  of  jubilee,  in 
which  the  happinefs  of  every  heart,  and  the  pleafing 
refledion  of  every  mind,  is  abfolutely  abforbed  for 
a    circumference    of   many    miles.     The    racing 
fund  having  reached  its  utmoft  point  of  accumula- 
tion,   is    divided  into   purfes   (called    plates)   of 
fifty  pounds  each,  and  announced  for  horfes  of 
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different  ages  and  qualifications,  in  the  provincial 
newfpaper  of  the  particular  diftrid  in  which  the 
plates  are  given;  as  well  as  in  "  The  Racing  Ca- 
lendar," where  ail  fuch  advertifements  appear. 
Various  particulars  refpe61ing  the  minutiae  of 
RACING  will  be  found  under  the  different  heads  of 
Horse  Racing,  Jockey  Club,  King's  Plate, 
Newmarket,  Training,  and  Turf;  it  being  im- 
practicable  to  bring  fo  great  a  variety  of  diftinft, 
combined,  and  complicated  matter,  into  any  one 
fingle  point  of  view. 

RACK. — The  railed  convenience  conflru6led 
above  the  manger  in  a  ftable  for  the  reception  of 
the  HAY  is  fo  called.  It  fhould  be  fo  formed,  as  to 
have  alternate  openings  at  the  bottom,  for  the  dujl 
and  feeds  to  pafs  through  :  and  although  it  is  be- 
come a  pratlice  exceedingly  prevalent,  to  have  the 
rack  on  one  fide,  inilead  of  the  center  of  the  flail, 
there  is  no  good  or  rational  plea  can  be  advanced 
in  juftification  of  fuch  innovation:  on  the  contrary, 
it  compulfively  accuftoms  the  horfe  to  ftand  with 
his  hind-quarters  moflly  on  one  fide  of  the  fiall,  by 
which  his  bedding  is  conflantly  and  inevitably  de- 
ranged almoft  as  foon  as  it  is  let  fair. 

RAILS  LAND,— are  birds  of  paffage,  of  a 
fimply  beautiful  variegated  plumage,  in  fize  about 
midway  between  a  whole  fnipe  and  a  partridge, 
partaking,  in   an   equal   degree  of  formation,  be- 
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tween  both,  in  refpeft  to  the  fiiape  of  the  body, 
head,  and  beak,  ^vhich  are  in  a  dire6l  line  of  me-? 
diocrity  between  the  two.  They  are  found  fingly 
in  different  parts  of  England  (but  very  thinly  feat-. 
tered)  in  the  months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  Septem- 
ber, in  the  (landing  corn  and  clover,  but  princi- 
pally in  the  latter,  where,  when  found,  they  are 
prejudicial  to  pointers,  by  their  inceflantly  runnings 
while  the  dog  continues  drawing  (in  a  kind  of 
walking  purfuit)  till  patience  being  quite  exhaufled, 
the  dog  is  induced  to  play  the  spaniel,  and  make 
difpringing  effort  before  they  can  be  forced  to  take 
wing;  when  once  upon  which,  it  muft  be  a  very 
indifferent  Jliot  who  does  not  bring  them  down. 
Though  a  very  fcarce  bird  in  the  centrical  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  (being  much  more  plentiful  in  coun- 
ties upon  the  coaft,)  they  are  exceedingly  nume- 
rous in  Ireland,  and  particularly  near  the  capital; 
there  they  are  called  corn-creaks,  found  in  every 
{landing  grafs-field  during  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  where  corn-creak  fhooting  is  in  almofl  equal 
praclice  with  partridge  or  snipe  fhooting  in  this 
$:ountry. 

RAKING — is  the  old  and  ridiculous  (or  rather 
unnatural)  cuflom  of  oiling  the  hand,  and  intro- 
ducing it  at  the  sphincter  of  the  anus,  to  extra6l 
ti)e  indurated  dung,  when  the  horfe  labours  under 
f^vere  inflammatory  cholic,  arifing  from  previous 
conflipation.     The  only  rcafon  adduced  to  juflify 

the 
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the  praftice  is,  its  being  one  means  of  obtaining 
iviviediate  relief;  and  if  that  relief  could  be  readi- 
ly obtained  to  a  certainty^  the  adoption  could  not 
with  propriety  be  fo  totally  condemned.  The 
fad  is,  that  this  cuflom,  like  many  others  in  the 
old  code  of  veterinary  law,  is  only  a  powerful 
fhield  for  the  protefiion  of  indolence  ;  for  one 
glyfler  would  do  more  in  liquifying  and  bring- 
ing away  the  hardened  foeces,  than  back-raking 
(as  it  is  called)  would  efle6l  in  an  hour:  but  one 
makes  the  Jhow  of  hifintfi^  which  is  what  the 
lower  clafs  of  smiths  and  farriers  prefer  in 
general,  to  the  moft  ufcful  and  expeditious  exe- 
cution, 

RANGER. — This  is  an  office  of  truft,  apper- 
taining to  the  laws  of  a  forest,  where  there  are 
generally  two,  as  principal  and  deputy  ranger; 
to  the  latter  of  whom  the  executive  department 
more  materially  extends :  it  is  his  peculiar  pro- 
vince to  take  occafional  cognizance  of  all  matters 
within  the  limits  (or  what  are  termed  purlieus)  of 
the  foreft,  and  to  make  prelentation  of  all  offences 
and  offenders  at  the  proper  courts  when  held. 
This  is  alfo  an  office  of  honor,  greatly  fuperior  to 
keepers,  sailiffs,  and  other  fubordinates, 

RATTLING  in  the  Head.— When  a  horfe 
is  heard  to  rattle  in  the  head,  it  denotes  obflruc- 
tijons,  and   affords   ample  proof   that  a  colp   has 
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beeh  recently  caught,  or  the  glandular  fecretions 
impeded.  Such  rattlings  being  loud  and  frequent, 
(or  rather  inceffant,)  with  large  indurated  tume- 
fadions  underneath  the  jaw,  accompanied  by  a 
(limy,  vifcid,  foetid,  difcoloured  difcharge  from 
the  noftrils,  danger  fliould  be  inftantly  guarded 
againft,  as  Farcy  or  Glanders  will  mofl  pro^ 
bably  enfue. 

RAT-TAIL.—Ahorfe  having  a  long  dock,  and 
little  or  no  hair  upon  it,  is  faid  to  be  rat-tailed. 
There  are  not  wanting  a  certain  defcription  of 
fporting  fpeculators,  who  go  a  little  farther  in 
their  definition,  adding,  mod  fapiently,  that  "  st. 
rat-tail  horfe  is  always  a  good  one." 

RAT-TAILS— is  a  difgufting  kind  of  defed,  or 
difeafe,  which  is  feldom  known  to  affeft  any  horfes, 
but  thofe  of  a  coarfe  and  gummy  conftitutiont 
to  this  internal  groffnefs, .  and  omiffion  in  not  pro-^ 
perly  cleanfing  within,  as  well  as  the  effed  of  filth 
and  naitinefs  without,  may  be  attributed  the  ori- 
gin and  progrefs  of  this  very  unfightly  and  vexa- 
tious diforder.  Rat-tails  are  parallel  lines,  run- 
ning longitudinally  from  jiift  below  the  hock,  on 
the  outfide,  to  the  paftern  joint,  bearing  no  diffi- 
milar  appearance  to  the  tail  of  the  animal  juft 
mentioned,  from  whence  the  name  is  derived. 
From  the  acrimonious  ichor  by  which  they  are 
fed,    the   parts    become    excoriated,    and   bear    a 
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difFerent  complexion,  according  to  their  recent 
and  more  advanced  ftate.  Various  and  variega- 
ted are  the  remedies  prefcribed  for  their  oblitera- 
tion, of  which  numbers  are  without  judgment, 
and  probably  as  many  without  thought.  The  ex- 
peditious cure  depends  in  no  fmail  degree  upon 
the  virulence  it  has  acquired  by  the  length  of  its 
duration.  Frequent  fomentations  of  warm  gelati- 
nous gruel,  with  a  foft  fponge,  to  foften  the  re- 
gidity  of  the  fcabby  furface,  feems  the  moft  ra- 
tional mode  that  can  poflibly  be  adopted:  this 
ceremony  may  be  followed  when  the  parts  are 
completely  dry,  with  a  plentiful  impregnation  of 
ftrong  mercurial  ointment,  repeated  as  often  as 
the  mild  or  inveterate  ftate  of  the  cafe  may  ren- 
der neceffary:  gently  detergent  repellants,  or 
flightly  corroding  ftimulants,  may  be  required, 
if  the  diforder  is  of  long  ftanding;  at  any  rate, 
internal  corredors  fliould  go  hand  rn  hand  with 
external  applications. 

REARING — is  the  moft  dangerous  vice  of 
all  a  reftive  horfe  retains  in  the  catalogue  of  hjs 
untoward  qualiji cations :  it  is  generally  termed 
REARING  an  END,  and  when  carried  to  the  extreme, 
is  hazardous  beyond  defcription;  as  it  is  hardly 
poftible  for  the  beft  horfeman  exifting  to  keep  his 
feat,  when  a  horfe  repeatedly  affumes  that  unna- 
tural pofition.  Recent  inftances  have  occurred 
direftly   oppofitc   in  their   confequences;    one   in 
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which  the  rider  was  killed ;  in  the  other,  the  horfe. 
In  fuch  an  alarming  and  critical  predicament,  the 
moft  probable  means  of  fafety  is,  to  gradually 
loofen  the  reins,  and,  by  bearing  the  weight  of 
the  body  clofe  to  the  neck  of  the  horfe,  endeavour 
to  accelerate  his  preponderation. 

RECHASING — is  a  fporting  term,  but  little 
known,  and  never  ufed,  except  in  the  official  lan- 
guage of  a  foreft  and  its  environs.  Rechafing  is 
the  difcovery  and  driving  home  of  outlying  deer, 
and  other  beafts,  to  the  diftri6l  from  whence  they 
had  ftrayed. 

R  EC  HE  AT — is  a  recal  of  the  hounds  with  the 
horn. 

REGULUS, — the  name  of  a  horfe  whofe  per- 
formances upon  the  turf^  and  celebrity  as  a  stal- 
lion, were  never  exceeded  in  this  kingdom.  He 
was  bred  by  Lord  Chedworth,  and  foaled  in 
1739.  He  was  got  by  the  Godolphin  Arabian; 
his  dam  by  the  Bald  Galloway^  grand-dam  by  Snake^ 
out  of  Old  Wilkes^  a  daughter  of  Old  Hautboy. 
Regulus  won  feven  royal  plates  in  one  year, 
and  never  was  beat.  He  afterwards  covered  in 
the  north,  and  was  the  fire  of  Adolf  hus^  Trajan^ 
the  dam  of  Eclipfe^  the  grand-dam  of  Highfyer, 
and  many  other  capital  horfes  and  mares;  through 
whofe  veins  his  blood  has  been  tranfmitted  in  di- 
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re6l  and  oblique  lines  to  every  ftud  of  eminence 
in  the  kingdom.  Since  which  there  have  been 
three  of  the  fame  name  in  fucceflion.  The  firft 
bred  by  Mr.  Basset,  foaled  in  1750,  got  by  Re 
gulusy  dam  by  Whikjoot^  grand-dam  by  Hip.  The 
fecond  bred  by  Mr,  Salt,  foaled  in  1764,  got 
by  Regulus,  dam  by  Reguhcs^  (bred  ^^  and  in^) 
grand-dam  by  Partner,  The  laft  was  foaled  in 
1788,  got  by  Young  Morwick^  dam  by  Turk^ 
grand^dam  by  Young  Cade, 

REINS — are  the  parts  of  a  bridle  which  are  af- 
fixed to  the  eyes  of  the  bit,  or  bits,  on  each  fide 
a  horfe's  mouth,  pafs  up  the  horfe's  neck,  and  are 
united  at  the  reverfe  end,  where  the  junction  of 
both  are  held  in  the  hand  of  the  rider.  A  fnaffle- 
bridle,  and  a  hard-and-lharp,  have  each  of  them 
two  reins;  a  Pelham  and  a  Weymputh  have 
each  four, 

REINS. — The  reins  of  a  horfe  are  the  parts 
where  the  kidnies  are  feated;  and  the  word  is  ge- 
nerally ufed  in  a  fynonymous  fenfe  with  Ioi7i5. 
When  a  diforder  arifes,  or  a  defeft  is  obferved,  m 
thefe  parts,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  originated 
in  fome  fliort  and  fudden  turn  in  a  narrow  ftall; 
carrying  too  heavy  a  weight,  or  drawing  too 
large  a  load.  Whenever  fuch  injury  is  fuftained, 
^  difficulty  of  Haling,  partial  dribblings,  or  the 
5  urine 
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urine  very    high-coloured,  and  tinged  with  blood, 
will  foon  point  out  the  feat  of  the  complaint. 

REINS  Pillar. — Thofe  affixed  to  the  centri- 
cal pillars  of  a  riding  school  are  fo  called;  as 
are  thofe  likewife,  by  which  the  horfe  is  kept 
confined  ready  for  his  rider,  when  faddled,  bridled, 
and  turned  round  in  his  flail. 

RELAY. — A  relay  of  horses  is  a  fupply  of 
frefli  ones  fixed  at  fome  particular  fpot,  to  ex- 
change either  upon  a  journey,  or  during  the 
chafe.  A  relay  of  hounds  more  particularly  ap- 
plies to  hunting  excurfions,  where  a  part  of  the 
pack  is  alternately  detached  to  a  certain  place  of 
deftination,  that,  by  a  relay  of  both  horses  and 
hounds,  the  fport  may  be  continued  daily,  without 
intermiffion,  during  the  week. 

REPOSITORIES— are  placed  in  the  metro- 
polis, wtere  horfes  are  received  for  public  or 
PRIVATE  fale,  and  where  they  are  regularly  bought 
and  fold  by  auction,  on  certain  days  in  every 
week.  This  is  an  accommodation  of  fo  much 
convenience  and  utility  to  thofe  who  have  occafion 
either  to  buy  or  to  sell  fuddenly,  that  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  horfes  u  incelfant,  and  the  proprietors 
never  feel  a  want  of  public  patronage.  The 
three  long-eftablifhed  repolitories  are  Tattersal's, 
!>€ar    Hyde    Park    Corner;  Aldridge's,  in    St. 
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Martin's  Lane;  and  Langhorn's,  (called  the 
City  Repofitory,)  in  Barbican.  The  days  of  fale 
at  the  firft  are  Mondays  and  Thursdays;  at  the 
fecond,  on  Wednesdays;  and  at  the  latter,  on 
Fridays,  Tattersal's  is  the  principal  recepta- 
cle for  horfes  in  high  eftimation,  as  running  horfes, 
ilallions,  brood  mares,  hunters,  and  the  fuperior 
kind  of  hacknies.  Carriages  and  harness  may 
be  depofited  here  for  fale  by  auftion,  or  private 
contraft;  as  may  alfo  hounds,  pointers,  spa- 
niels, greyhounds,  or  any  fporting  ftock  what- 
ever. 

Aldridge's  Was  the  original  as  a  repofitory, 
and  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  kind  in  the  king- 
dom. It  was  opened  upon  fpeculation  by  a  Mr. 
Beaver,  in  which  he  acquired  fame  and  fortune. 
This  is  principally  appropriated  to  the  fale  of 
hunters,  light  carriage  horfes,  famous  trotters, 
fporting-like  hacknies,  and  others  of  every  de- 
fcription;  from  which  univerfality  of  accommoda- 
tion (notwithftanding  the  great  extent  of  the  pre- 
mifes)  there  is  but  very  feldom  a  fingle  ftall  to 
fpare.  The  fales  at  Langhorn's  principally  con- 
fift  of  flage-coach,  waggon  and  cart  horfes,  hacks, 
and  occafionally  government  horfes  of  the  dif- 
mounted  cavalry. 

Thefe  repofitories  are  conduced  upon  principles 
of    the    moft    unfullied   integrity    by    the   prefent 
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proprietors;  and  under  fixed  regulations,  which 
admit  of  no  opening  for  cavil  or  difcontent* 
Horfes  fent  in  for  sale  are  immediately  booked^ 
with  the  inftruftions  of  the  owner;  whether  he  is 
to  be  fold  to  the  bejl  bidder^  or  a  fpecific  fum 
mentioned,  at  lefs  than  which  he  is  not  to  be  dif- 
pofed  of.  The  expences  are  as  follow;  a  certain 
price  per  day  and  night,  as  long  as  he  is  conti- 
nued 'there.  If  brought  out,  and  put  up  at  the 
hammer,  and  not  fold,  half  a  crown.  If  fold, 
the  coramifTion  for  felling  is  five  per  cent,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  auQion  duty  of  ten-pence  in  every 
pound;  but  if  fold  by  private  contraB,  either 
before  or  after  the  public  auction,  no  duty 
to  government  is  payable  whatever. 

Other  rules  attach  invariably  to  each  eftablifh-^ 
ment.  Horfes  may  be  fold  with  or  without  a  war- 
ranty, at  the  option  of  the  owner.  If  fold  bona 
fide  to  the  best  bidder,  and  no  declaration  made, 
or  queftions  afked,  refpe6l:ing  soundness,  he  is 
then  faid  to  be  fold  with  all  his  faults  ;  which  the 
purchafer  mull  abide  by,  and  has  no  plea  for 
return^  however  he  may  repent  the  purchafe 
he  has  made.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  horfe 
is  fold  at  the  hammer,  and  v/arranted  found,  under 
the  authority  of,  and  by  commiflion  from,  the 
owner,  although  the  purchafe-money  is  depofited 
when  the  horfe  is  taken  away,  yet  the  purchafer 
has  that  and  the  followinaj  clear  dav  to  afcertain 
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the  perfeft,  found  and  healthy  ftate  of  the  horfe  fo 
purchafed,  when  during  which  time  fo  allotted 
him,  if  he  returns  the  horfe  or  mare,  with  proper 
and  indifputable  proof  of  palpable  lamenefs  or  de- 
fe6l,  the  purchafe-money  is  of  courfe  returned, 
and  fuch  horfe  or  mare  again  becomes  the  proper- 
ty of  the  former  owner:  and  for  the  regular  fup- 
port  of  this  equitable  and  neceffary  part  of  the 
eftablifhment,  no  perfon  felling  fuch  horfe  at  ei- 
ther of  the  repofitories,  can  demand  the  money  in 
payment  till  two  clear  days  from  the  day  of 
fale.  Inftances  fometimes  arife,  where  the  owner 
of  a  horfe  fold  with  a  warranty,  has  refufed  to 
accede  to  the  return  of  the  purchafe-money,  up- 
on a  plea  of  juftification,  that  fuch  horfe  or  mare 
was  pofitively  sound  whenyb/i.  In  cafes  of  this 
kind,  the  proprietor  of  the  repofitory  retains  the 
money  in  hand;  an  aclion  is  commenced  againfl 
him  by  the  purchafer  of  the  horfe  returned,  (for 
the  money  fo  paid,  and  which  he  cannot  get  back,} 
upon  being  indemnified  by  the  original  owner; 
he  becomes  the  nominal  defendant,  and  the 
cafe  goes  before  a  jury,  to  be*  decided  by  the 
glorious  uncertainty  o{  the  law;  as  in  all  horse 
CAUSES,  the  witneffes  are  fo  critically  conjcicntious^ 
that  there  are  generally  as  many  oaths  on  one  fide 
as  the  other. 

RESTIVE.— A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  restive,  not 
merely    becaufe  he  is   obftinate  and   untraftable, 

but 
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but  becaufe  there  is  a  tendency  to  vice;  or  he 
is  conRitutionally  inclined  to  add  mifchief  to 
ill-temper.  Horfes  of  this  difpofition  are  fome- 
times  incorrigible,  and  are  never  broken  of  fo 
dangerous  and  (frequently)  deftrudive  a  quality. 
When  young  horfes  firfl:  begin  to  difplay  appear- 
ances of  RESTivENEss,  iu  not  pafTiug  particular 
obje6ls  or  places,  turning  round,  running  back, 
or  rearing  an  end,  lenient  means,  and  gentle  pa- 
tient methods,  are  certainly  the  beft  and  moft 
proper  expedients,  by  which  alone  many  are 
brought  to  immediate  fubje8;ion.  On  the  contra- 
ry, a  too  hafty,  violent  and  imprudent  proceed- 
ing, has  often  made  that  a  lading  and  invincible^ 
which  would  only  have  proved  a  trifling  and  tem- 
porary inconvenience.  Should  all  gentle  and 
perfuafive  means  fail  of  the  defired  effed,  and 
no  figns  of  obedience  be  produced,  more  power- 
ful meafures  fhould  be  had  recourfe  to,  till  the 
point  of  vi8:ory  can  be  obtained;  but  they  fhould 
on  no  confideration  whatever,  be  tindured  with 
CRUELTY  or  INHUMANITY,  for  thcy  are  almoft  in- 
variably produ6live  of  an  inveterate  fpirit  of 
oppofition  to  reftraint,  which  can  never  be  fub- 
dued. 

RETAIN — is  a  term  applicable  only  to  the 
a6l  of  propagation  between  a  horse  and  mare  : 
when  the  mare  is  flintcd^  and  will  receive  the  horfe 
no  more,  flie  is  then  faid  to  retain^  (the  mafculine 

1  femen,) 
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femen,)  and  confidered  fafe  in  refpeO:  to  conccp- 
tionj  and  the  future  produdion  of  a  foal. 

RHEUMATISM.— That  horfes  are  affliaed 
^vith  pains  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies, 
is  long  fince  eftablifhed  beyond  all  power  of  con- 
troverfy  and  contradidion.  Dr.  Darwin  fixes 
its  feat  in  the  tendinous  coats  of  the  mufcles,  and 
attributes  the  pain  to  infpiffated  mucus  left  upon 
their  furface ;  a6ling  in  the  motion  of  the  limbs 
as  fome  extraneous  fubftance,  exciting  extreme 
irritability  and  fymptomatic  inflammation.  Horfes 
are  not  only  conftantly  liable  to,  but  frequently 
attacked  with,  this  diforder,  which  is  more  or  lefs 
violent  in  different  fubjefts,  according  to  the 
ftate  they  happen  to  be  in  at  the  time  of  attack ; 
and  in  fome  degree  the  caufe  by  which  it  was 
occafioned.  Profeffional  judgment,  deliberate  ex- 
amination, and  nice  difcrimination,  are  all  truly 
neceflary  to  diftinguiili  and  decide  upon  this  dif- 
order.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  hafty  and 
rafh  pra8:itioners  to  look  at  fuch  cafes  fuperficially^ 
to  embrocate,  hlifter^  and  even  Jire^  horfes  for  a 
LAMENESS,  whcn  the  caufe  of  fuch  defe6t  has  ori- 
ginated  in  the  local  pain  defciibed.  Some  horfes 
are  fomuch  and  fo  feverely  affeQed,  as  to  be  almofl: 
or  quite  unable  to  move,  unlefs  forced  from  their 
pofition ;  others,  after  ftanding  in  their  ftalis  for 
two  or  three  days^  will  fuddenly  fall,  as  if  totally 
exhauited,  and  lay  in  extreme  pain,  wich  their  legs 

Voi,.  IL  O  extended 
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extended  to  the  utmoft,  take  their  food  as  they  lay, 
and  never  attempt  to  rife,  till  compelled  fo  to  do 
by  force  and  powerful  affiftance;  in  which  ftate 
fome  horfes  remain  for  a  month  or  fix  weeks  be- 
fore they  are  perfe6lly  relieved,  when  they  become 
repoffeflbdof  all  their  faculties,  and  are  never  known 
to  experience  a  relapfe.  Repeated  bleedings,  flrong 
fpirituous  ftimulative  embrocations,  great  and  con- 
llant  friftions,  (after  hot  aromatic  fomentations,) 
upon  the  parts  affecled,  covering  the  extremities 
with  flannel  rollers,  and  giving  cordial  invigo- 
rants  internally  twice  a  day,  are  the  only  rational 
and  fcientific  means  of  obt^aining  certain  and  ex- 
peditious alleviation  and  cure. 

RIBS. — The  ribs  of  a  horfe  are  too  well  known 
to  require  defcription;  it  being  only  applicable 
to  obferve,  that  the  conformation  of  the  carcafe 
in  a  material  degree  conftitutes  one  feature  of  the 
complexion  requifite  to  the  itandard  of  beauty. 
A  horfe  Ihould  have  a  round  barrel  (or  body)  to 
be  handfome;  if  he  is^Z^^  in  the  ribs,  he  is  then 
faid  to  be  flat  carcafed,  is  generally  tucked  up, 
high  in  the  hip-bones,  hollow  in  the  flank,  and 
commonly  a  bad  feeder,  particularly  after  a  little 
hard  work,  which  prevents  his  being  held  very 
high  in  eftimation. 

RIDGES.— The  tranfverfe  wrinkles  (or  bars) 
acrofs   the  roof  of  a   horfe's  mouth  are  fo   called. 

In 
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In  all  matters  of  emergency,  accidents,  or  fudden 
indifpofition,  when  a  farrier  cannot  be  expeditiouf- 
ly  obtained,  or  a  fleam  procured,  an  incifion  acrofs 
the  fourth  or  fifth  ridge  with  even  a  common  pen- 
knife, will  always  prove  a  very  convenient  extem- 
poraneous fubftitute  for  a  more  plentiful  evacua- 
tion, 

RIDING-SCHOOL— is  a  convenient  recepta- 
cle, with  every  accommodation  for  riding  in  the 
winter  feafon,  and  where  the  young  of  both  fexes 
are  taught  to  ride  by  proper  mafters.  Of  thefe 
there  are  many  in  the  Metropolis  of  much  cele- 
brity;  among  the  moil  eminent  are  Captain  Car- 
ter's, near  Grofvernor  Square;  Mr.  Cowling's, 
Moorfields;  Mr.  Jones's,  Royal  Circus;  Mr. 
Astley's  Amphitheatre,  Weltminfter  Bridge; 
Mro  Hall's,  Piccadilly;  and  Mr.  Davis's,  in  Edg- 
ware  Road ;  at  moll  of  which  horfes  are  complete- 
ly broke  and  bitted  for  purpofes  of  every  denomi- 
nation. 

RIG. — A  horfe  is  fo  called  upon  whom  the 
operation  of  castration  has  been  ill  performed  ; 
by  leaving  one  of  the  testes,  or  fo  much  of  the 
EPIDIDYMIS,  behind,  as  enables  him  to  become 
exceedingly  teazing  and  troublefome  to  mares, 
either  in  the  field  or  (lable.  There  have  been 
inftances  of  colts  having  been  cut  by  ignorant 
and  illiterate   operators,    who,  by   letting  one    of 

Q  2  the 
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the  teftes  recede  during  the  procefs,  it  has  re* 
mained,  and  the  horfe  then  retains  the  power  of 
propagating;  many  fuch  having  been  known  to  get 

rOALS. 

RING-BONE— is  an  ofTified  enlargement  up- 
on the  paftern,  originating  in  a  ligamentary  twiftj 
and  confequent  protrufion,  at  the  junction  of  the 
paflern  with  the  coronary-bone;  it  forms  a  callous 
fubftance  foon  after  the  injury,  and  offifies  in  a 
very  fhort  time.  Some  horfes  do  moderate  work 
without  much  feeming  inconvenience;  others  be- 
come lame,  and  frequently  continue  fo,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  every  endeavour  at  alleviation  or  cure. 
A   ringbone  feldom  fubmits  to  either  the  ftrongeft 

REPELLENTS,    SOLVENTS,  OT  BLISTERING.        Thc     bcft 

method  to  avoid  difappointment  in  waiting  the  efFe6l: 
of  either,  is  to  fire  the  part  in  the  form  o{  ajlar^ 
fo  foon  as  the  protrufion  (or  prominence)  is  at 
fir  11  perceived. 

ROAN. — A  horfe  is  called  a  roan  in  colour^ 
when  his  coat  feems  to  be  formed  of  the  mixed 
combination  of  forrel  and  white  hairs  in  nearly  an 
equal  proportion.  Horfes  of  this  defcription  arc^ 
in  general,  of  no  great  attraftion,  although  they 
may  prove  equal  in  execution  with  others  of  every 
colour:  the  prevalence  of  opinion,  however,  is, 
that  they  are  weaker  in  conflitution,  lefs  likely  to 
work,  and  more  fubje6l  to  difeafe. 

ROCKINGHAM. 
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ROCKINGHAM.— This  horfe,  now  info  much 
eflimation  as  a  stallion,  proved  himfelf,  by  his 
performances,  to  be  one  of  the  beft  bred  and  befl 
bottomed  of  any  this  kingdom  ever  produced.    He 
was  bred  in   the  north,  by  Mr.  Pratt,  foaled  in 
1781;  and  got  by  Highflyer,  out  of  Purity,  who 
was  got  by    Matchem,    out   of   Mr.    Pratt's   old 
Squirt  mare.     In  1784,  when  three  years  old,  he 
won  a  fweepftakes  at  Nottingham  of  50  guineas 
each,  3  fubfcribers.      In  1785,  when  Mr.  Went- 
worth's,  he  won  a  match  for  500  guineas  over  the 
Beacon  Courfe  at  Newmarket.     The  fame  meeting 
he  won  the  Jockey  Club  Plate,  beating  five  others: 
he  alfo  beat  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Hardwicke,   9  ftone  each,  over  the   Beacon,    300 
guineas.     He  was  then   purchafed  by  the  Prince, 
and  beat  Clay-hall  Marjk,  a  match.  Beacon  Courfe, 
for  500  guineas,  giving  him  5  lb.  in  weight.     In 
1786,  he  won  a  50/.  Plate  at  Newmarket,  beating 
Delpini,  Clay-hall,  and  George,     He  won   the  fub- 
fcription   of  50  guineas   each,  [6  fubfcribers,)    at 
Afcot  Heath,  and  a  50/.  Plate.     At  the  fale  of  his 
Royal  Highnefs's  (lud  he  was  bought  by  Mr.  Bul- 
lock.     He    then    won    the    King's    Hundred    at 
Litchfield;    70   guineas    at    Newmarket,    and    60 
guineas  alfo;  beating  four  others;  as   well   as  70 
guineas,  beating  the  well  known  Drone,  and  feveral 
others.     In   1787,  he  won  525  guineas,  (the  great 
fubfcription  of  50  guineas  each,  half  forfeit, )  beat- 
ing Fox^    Delpini^    Marplot,  Drone,    Ol'cron^   and 
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Pilot;  receiving  forfeit  from  Mr.  O'Kelly's  Dun- 
gannon^  and  fix  others.  He  alfo  won  a  50/.  the 
King's  two  Plates;  the  renewed  140  guineas,  70 
guineas,  60  guineas,  and  70  guineas,  all  at  New- 
market; the  King's  Plate  at  Guildford,  the  King's 
Plate  at  Winchefter,  the  King's  Plate  at  Notting- 
ham, the  King's  Plate  and  the  Town  Plate  at  York- 

In  1788,   he  was  purchafed  of  Mr.  Bullock  by 
Lord  Barrymore  for  2500  guineas ;  after  which 
iie  won  the  King's  Plate  at  Newmarket;  the  Jockey- 
Club  Plate;  and  a  match  againfl;  Sir  G.   Army- 
tage's  Stargazcr^  giving  her  8  lb.  Beacon  Courfe, 
for  300  guineas,  and  beat  her  half  a  mile  ;  rode  by 
Lord   Barrymore,    which   was  the   laft  time  he 
ftarted.     He  was  then  announced  as  a  stallion, 
to  cover  at  Bennington,  near  Stevenage,  Herts,  at 
10  guineas  a  mare,  and  1  guinea  the  groom.     So 
anxious  were  the  sporting  world  to  try  his  pro- 
duce, that,  in  1792,  Mr.  Panton's  Codcly  Moddy^ 
by  Rockingham^    out  of  SeagiiVs  dam,    and    Mr. 
Fox's   Filly ^  by  Rockingham^  out  of  Emily ^  each 
won   ICO  guineas   at  Newmarket,  being  then  only 
two  years  old.     In  1793  was  brought  to  the  poft, 
Patriot^  (Mr.   Panton's,)  who  won  100  guineas, 
100   guineas,    and    105    guineas,    at   Newmarket. 
Portland,  (Mr.  Hammond's,)  who  won  100 guineas, 
and  100  guineas,  at  Newmarket,  and  100  guineas  at 
Doncalter;    and   Young   Rockingham^    (Mr.  Den- 
ton's,)   who  won    50/.   at    Peterborough,    50/.  at 

Reading, 
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Reading,    and  50/.   at   Egham,     In   1794,    Lord 

Grosvenor's  Bay  Colt^  who  won  1400  guineas  at 

Newmarket.      Bennington^   (Mr.  Wilson's,)  who 

won  50  guineas,    100  guineas,    300  guineas,   600 

guineas,  and  100  guineas,  at  Newmarket.    Brother 

Red  Cap^   (Mr.  Bullock's,)  50/.  at  Chelmsford, 

and   100  guineas  at  Newmarket.     Mifs  Pumpkin^ 

50  guineas  at  Newmarket.     Mother  Red  Cap^  50/. 

at  Winchefter,  22  guineas  at  Cirencefter,  and^o/. 

at  Worcefter.     Owen  Tudor^    the  filver  cup,   and 

^o  guineas,  at  Bath,  50/.  at  Bridgnorth,    and   50 

guineas  at  Epfom.     This  year  Patriot  won  feven 

Plates   and   fweepftakes,   at   Stamford,  Grantham, 

Nottingham,  Lincoln,  and  Doncailer, 

In   1795  was  produced    of    his  get,    Arabella^ 
(Mr.  Cosen's,)  who  won  50  guineas  at  Newmarket, 
and  50/.  at  Shrewfbury.      Lord  Grosvenor's  Bay 
Colt  of  lafh  year  won  700  guineas  at  Newmarket, 
and  50/.  at  Huntingdon.     Bennington  won  the  fe- 
cond  clafs  of  the  Oatlands  at  Newmarket,  50  gui- 
neas each,   19  fubfcribers.     Brother  Red  Cap^  40 
guineas  at   Bath,  and  50/.  at  Epfom.     Eiiphrafia^ 
100  guineas  at  Bath,  and  ^oL  at  Newcaftle.     Pa- 
triot^ two  fifties  at  Newmarket,  and  180  guineas  at 
Nantwich.  '  Portland^  50  guineas,  at   Newmarket. 
Sufannah^  50/.  at  Derby,  and  50/.  at  Penrith.     In 
1796,    Arabella  won   ico  guineas  at   New^market, 
and  50/.  at  Newcaille.     Patriot^   100  guineas,  and 
100  guineas,  at   Chefter,  50/.  at  Nottingham,  and 
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50/.  at  Warwick.     Sufannah^  the  Queen's  Plate  of 
100  guineas  at  Chelmsford,  and  two  fifties  at  Read- 
ing.    In  1797,   Bennington  won  a  50/.  and  the  firft 
clafs  of  the  July  and  Oftober  Oatlands,  at  New- 
market, beating  Viret^  Wrangler^  Parrot^  Hornpipe^ 
Plumette,  Rattle^  William^  Sober  Rohin^  Cymheline^ 
Lctitia^  and  Rofolio,     Patriot  won  50/.  at  Notting- 
ham, 50/.  at  Warwick,  and  50/.  at  Boroughbridge. 
In   1798,  Bennington  won  50  guineas,  and  5o  gui- 
neas, at  Newmarket,  50/.  at  Brighton,  and^5o/.  at 
Lewes.      Patriot   won  50/.    at    York,      In    1799, 
JBellina  (Lord  Grosvenor's)  won  the  Oaks  Stakes 
of  50  guineas  each  at  Epfom,  24  fubfcribers,  and 
50/.  at  Stockbridge.     Logie  O'Buchan  (Mr.  Lons- 
dale's) won  50/.  and  80/.  at  Mancheiler,  two  fifties 
at  Morpeth,  and  50/.  at  Carlifle.     In  1800,  Mr. 
jettison's   Brown  Colt  won  50/.   at   Derby,  and 
50/.   at   Northampton.     Kill  Devilj    (Mr.    Hem- 
ming's,)   only  three  years  old,  won  ten  prizes;  75 
guineas  at  Bridgnorth,  50/.  at  Nantwich,   100  gui- 
neas, and  two  fifties,  at  Haverfordweft,  two  fifties 
at  Hereford,   30  guineas  and  50/.  at  Shrewfbury, 
and  50/.  at  Newmarket.     Logie  O'Buchan  won  the 
King's  Plate  at  Edinburgh,  two  fifties  at  Montrofe, 
and  50/.  at  Air.     State/man  (now  Sacripant)  (Mr. 
White's)  won  50/.  at  Newmarket,  50/.  at  Epfom, 
&nd  50/.  at  Woicefter.    In  addition  to  which,  there 
^re  many  other   good  runners,    who  have  won  % 
confiderablc  number  of  prizes, 

ROUSE, 
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ROUSE, — a  term  in  stag  hunting:  when  an 
out-lying  deer  is  found  by  the  hounds  in  covert, 
he  is  faid  to  be  roused.  When  a  deer  is  carted^ 
and  carried  to  any  particular  fpot  for  fport,  and 
there  liberated,  he  is  then  faid  to  be  turned  out. 
For  inftance,  we  draw  the  coverts,  and  rouse  a 
deer.  We  tjy  for  and  unkennel  a  fox  ;  or  we  take 
trail^  and  start  a  hare. 

ROWEL. — The  fmall  circular  ftar,  with  fharp 
points,  moving  upon  a  pivot  at  the  heel  of  the 
fpur,  is  fo  called,  and  which  the  horfe,  in  breaking, 
is  taught  to  obey. 

ROWEL  in  a  Horse, — is  a  well-known  opera- 
tion, reibrted  to  upon  every  poffible  occafion  by 
common  farriers,  as  '' 2i  falve  for  every  sore;" 
where  they  have  neither  judgment  to  guide  or  dif- 
cretion  to  dire6l  them.  It  is  performed  by  making 
an  incifion  through  the  fkin,  large  enough  to  admit 
the  point  of  a  finger,  which  is  then  infinuated  all 
round  the  orifice  betw^een  the  (kin  and  the  flefh,  as 
far  as  the  extent  of  the  finger  can  conveniently 
reach.  A  thin  round  piece  of  leather  being  pre- 
vioufly  provided,  about  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece, 
having  a  large  hole  in  the  middle,  is  covered  over 
with  a  thin  pledget  of  fine  tow,  nicely  bound  round 
the  marginal  part;  but  the  hole  in  the  centre  is  left 
open  :  it  is  then  dipped  into  a  melted  compofition 
pf  digellive  ointment,  and  a  moderate  proportion 

of 
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of  turpentine,  and  is  infinuated  into  the  wound. 
The  operation  being  thus  completed,  the  inflam- 
mation foon  commences,  and  fwelling  enfues ;  this 
is  followed  at  firft  by  a  difcharge  of  yellowifli  ferum 
or  lymph,  which  in  three  or  four  days  is  converted 
into  a  thick  fubftantial  white  matter,  when  the 
rowel  is  faid  to  work, 

RowELLiNG  has  ever  been  a  favourite  adoption 
with  farriers  of  the  old  fchool,  although  very  few 
have  ever  been  known  able  to  give  a  fcientific  and 
fatisfa8:ory  explanation  of  its  efFefts.     It  is  faid  by 
them  "  to  draw  off  the  humours ;"  and  others  are 
fo  truly  and  obftinately  illiterate,  as  to  affirm,  that 
*'  rowels  draw  off  the  corrupt  and  bad  blood,  leav- 
ing the  good   behind."     In  confirmation  of  which 
opinion,  they  introduce  them  in  almoft  every  cafe 
that   can    poffibly  occur,    and   with  almoft    every 
horfe,    without    exception.       It    was    allowed    by 
Bracken,  ''  they  might  be  proper  in  all  aches  and 
pains,    cold  phlegmatic  fwellings,    and  fometimes 
lamenefs    and    infirmities   of  the    legs;     that   they 
might  alfo  give  relief  where   there  is  a  fulnefs  and 
redundancy  of  humours,    and  in  defluxions  from 
the   eyes."     Immediately  upon    which  he    admits, 
what  is  mod  truly  and  fcientifically  the  faft,  "  that 
the  horfe   might  as  well,  nay  better,  lofe  as  much 
BLOOD  every  day,  as  he  does  matter  by  the  rovvell." 
This  is  fo  ftriclly  confonant  to  truth,  that  it  cannot 
be  controverted:    the  difcharge  is  equally  blood, 

with 
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with  what  at  the  time  flows  in  the  veins ;  but  it  is 
divefted  of  its  colour  by  the  inflammation  artificially 
excited,  and  its  extravafation. 

RULES  in  Buying — will  be  found  very  largely 
explained  under  the  head,   Horse. 

RUNNING  HORSES.— See  Horse  Racing, 

Newmarket,  Jockey  Club,  King*s  Plate,  and 
Racing. 

RUNNING  THRUSH.— The  defea  fo  called, 
is  a  varicous  ftate  of  the  centrical  cleft  of  the  frog, 
from  whence  oozes  a  foetid  corroflve  ichor,  which 
continues  to  putrify  and  defl;roy  the  whole,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  time  it  is  negleded.  In 
many  inftances,  w^here  the  frog  feems  hard  and 
found  upon  the  furface,  the  confined  acrid  caufe  is 
corroding  underneath,  and  frequently  breaks  out 
on  either  fide;  when  which  is  the  cafe,  the  hard 
and  horny  part  muft  be  fuperficially  removed,  fo 
that  the  proper  applications  may  come  into  imme- 
diate  contact  with  the  parts  below  :  for  fo  long  as 
the  difeafed  and  difunited  parts  remain  at  top,  fo 
long  is  there  harbour  for  the  infinuation  and  reten- 
tion of  gravel,  dirt,  fand,  or  any  other  extraneous 
fubftance;  and  while  this  is  permitted  to  continue, 
a  regeneration  of  the  parts  deftroyed  cannot  be  ex- 
pe8;ed.  The  leading  fteps  to  cure,  are  to  keep  the 
difeafed  frog  remarkably  clean,  by  waftiings  with 

3  warm 
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warm  water  and  a  fponge,  after  each  time  of  the 
horfe's  being  ufed,   or  taken  to  exercife.     When 
dry,  equal  proportions  of  tincture  of  myrrh  and 
friar's  balsam   (previoufly  incorporated)  Ihould 
be  poured  upon  the  part,   fo  as  to  admit  of  its 
reaching  equally  every  remote  interftice  where  the 
corroding  caufe  may  have   penetrated ;    this  will 
obtund  the  acrimonious  property  of  the   morbid 
ichor,  and  promote  a  fpeedy  reftoration  of  what- 
ever may  have  been  deftroyed.     Solutions  of  Ro- 
man vitriol,  and  other  efcharotics,  are  favourite  ap- 
plications  with  the  lower  orders;  who  either  do  not 
know,  or  will  not  give  themfelves  time  to  confider, 
that  their  invariable  effeQ  is  to  contrail  the  parts  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  internal  rigidity,    and  external 
horny  hardnefs,  that  the  frog  is  abfolutely  annihi- 
lated,   the  bars  of   the  foot    deftroyed,    the  heel 
narrowed  ;  the  bottom  of  the  hoof,  when  held  up, 
has  much  the  refemblance  of  a  vacuum,  of  burnt 
appearance,  as  if  the  contents  had  been  intentionally 
fcooped  out  by  gradational  degrees  of  cauterization. 

RUT. — The  deer  of  both  defcriptions  (red  and 
fallow)  are  faid  to  go  to  rut,  at  the  particular 
feafon  of  venery  and  copulation. 

RUTTING  TIME— commences  the  latter  end 

of  Auguft,  and  continues  to  the  firft  and  fecond 

week  in  Odober ;  during  which  both  the  stag  and 

BUCK  affunie  a  degree  of  courageous  boldnefs  in 

5  approaching 
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approaching  man,  that  they  never  difplay  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  At  this  feafon  their  necks 
fwell ;  they  range  from  one  place  to  another  incef- 
fantly,  in  feeming  fearch  of  fome  obje8:  to  attack; 
the  voice  of  the  ftag  is  loud  and  alarming,  to  thofe 
who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  hear  it.  When 
oppofed,  they  are  fo  exceedingly  ftrong  and  fero- 
cious, that  no  common  force  can  ftand  againfi: 
them:  they  attack  an  individual  in  rutting  time 
ynih  a  certainty  oi  fuccefs.  Some  few  years  (ince, 
the  locksmith  who  infpefted  the  gate  locks  of 
Windfor  Great  Park  weekly,  was  purfued  by  a 
flag,  and  when  within  a  few  yards  of  him,  moft 
luckily  efcaped  by  climbing  a  fmall  tree,  where  he 
was  kept  in  jeopardy  near  twenty-four  hours,  till 
the  next  day  the  ftag  made  a  retreat  upon  the  acci- 
dental approach  of  the  keepers.  A  fhort  time 
after  which,  a  girl,  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
pafling  through  Hackwood  Park,  near  Baiingftoke, 
in  Hampfhire,  (and  having  on  a  red  cloak,)  was 
attacked  by  one,  the  oldefl:  inhabitant  of  the  dif- 
trid,  who  literally  not  only  perforated  her  body 
with  his  ANTLERS  in  almoft  every  part,  but  extend- 
ed his  fury  fo  much  to  her  apparel,  that  the  me- 
lancholy fpot  was  covered  with  rags ;  and  the 
corpfe  fo  maimed  and  disfigured,  that  it  retained 
but  little  of  the  appearance  of  a  human  frame. 

SADDLE 
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SADDLE — is  the  well-known  meGhanical  con- 
ftruftion  formed  for  the  mutual  accommodation 
and  fafety  of  both  the  horse  and  the  rider.  Al- 
though hifliorical  records  prove  them  to  have  been 
in  ufe  with  the  ancients,  there  is  no  demonftrative 
reafon  to  believe  they  were  eftablifhed  in  England 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  when  they 
were  adopted  under  a  compulfory  law,  that  the 
nobility  fhould  not  ride  without  them.  Saddles 
are  of  different  forts,  according  to  the  difiind  fer- 
vices  for  which  they  are  defigned;  and,  in  fa8:, 
are  fo  univerfally  known,  not  only  in  the  aggregate, 
but  in  all  their  component  parts,  that  any  elucida- 
tion upon  fo  common  a  fubje6l  mufl  be  evidently 
fuperfluous  and  unnecefTary, 

SADDLE-Bx\CKED.— A  horfe  is  fo  termed, 
when  the  rump-bone  rifes  fo  high  behind,  in  con- 
formity with  the  v;^iTHERS  before,  that  a  hollow  (or 
rather  a  complete  curve)  is  formed  in  the  middle, 
as  a  natural  receptacle  for  the  Saddle.  Horfes  of 
this  defcription  are  nioftly,  in  aQion,  eafy  and 
pleafant  to  the  rider;  but  they  are  invariably  weaker 
in  the  loins  than  thofe  of  an  oppofite  defcription. 

SADDLE- 
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SADDLE-GALLED.— This  is  an  injury  fre- 
quently  fuftained  by  horfes  either  in  the  field  with 
HOUNDS,  or  in  journies  upon  the  road;  and  can 
only  happen  by  the  inattention^  negleB,^  or  penury^ 
of  the  OWNER,  in  not  affording  occafional  precau- 
tion and  infpeftion  to  the  ftate  of  the  pad^  as  well 
as  to  the  firft  and  fafe  fitting  of  the  saddle.  It 
cannot  but  be  known  to  the  moft  fuperficial  ob- 
ferver,  that  the  padding  of  every  faddle  becomes 
progreflively  harder,  in  proportion  to  the  perfpira- 
tive  matter  it  abforbs;  and,  in  dire6l  proportion 
with  the  hardnefs  it  acquires,  the  greater  is  the 
chance  of  its  being  injurious  .to  the  parts  with 
which  it  comes  into  conftant  conta6l,  and  with  a 
burning  heat,  produced  by  a  long  and  repeated 
fri8:ion.  Injuries  of  this  kind,  although  originat- 
ing in  the  fame  caufe,  vary  a  little  in  their  effefts : 
with  one  but  (lightly  afPeded,  a  warble  may  be 
produced ;  this  happens  on  the  fide,  and  if  attend- 
ed to  upon  its  firft  appearance,  is  eafily  obliterated 
by  applications  of  vinegar,  or  other  mild  repel- 
lents; but  unattended  to,  and  a  frequent  repetition 
of  the  caufe  being  permitted  to  take  place,  they 
foon  become  sitfasts,  and  can  only  be  got  rid  of 
by  inflrumental  extirpation.  Where  any  part  of 
the  faddle-tree  (in  the  centrical  cleft  between  the 
faddle-pads)  is  inconfiderately  fuffered  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  wither,  or  vertebrae  of  the 
back,  and  fo  continues  in  JriBion  and  prcjjure^ 
during  a  chase  or  journey,  certain  mifchief  ine- 
vitably 
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vitably  enfues :  in  the  firft  a  fwelling,  formation 
of  matter,  and  fistula,  may  be  the  confequence  ; 
in  the  latter,  an  excoriation,  followed  by  a  tedious 
wound,  or  ulcer,  may  take  place.  Circumftances 
which  fo  conftantly  occur  (and  that  fo  often,  from 
an  unthinking  ftupidity  in  thofe  who  ultimately 
fuffer  by  trouble  and  vexation  in  the  event)  are 
only  brought  to  recolleQion,  for  the  interefted 
inculation  of  thofe,  who,  inexperienced  at  pre- 
fent,  will  be  taught,  by  time  and  prudence,  that 
PREVENTION  is  at  all  feafons  preferable  to  cure,  as 
it  will  be  the  means  of  fhielding  the  body  from 
trouble,  and  the  mind  from  repentance. 

SALLENDERS— are  at  the  bend  of  the  hock 
(or  hough)  behind,  exa8:ly  what  the  mallenders 
are  at  the  back  of  the  knee ;  for  which  the  modes 
of  treatment  and  means  of  cure  are  precifely  the 
fame.     See  Mallenders. 

SALTRAM, — the  name  of  a  horfe  who  acquir* 
ed  confiderable  celebrity  by  his  performances  upon 
the  TURF,  fince  which  he  has  flood  as  a  stallion 
in  a  proportional  degree  of  eflimation.  He  was 
foaled  in  1780;  got  by  Eclipfe^  dam  (Virago)  by 
Syiap^  grand-dam  by  RegnluSj  out  of  a  filler  to 
Black  and  all  Black,  He  was  fire  of  his  Royal 
Higbnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales's  S^.  David,  the 
Duke  of  York's  Laurujlina,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  Sprightly^  Lord  Grofvcnor's  Brown  Filly 

(out 
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(out  of  Sting, )  who  won  five  prizes  in  1790,  at 

two  years  old)  amounting  to  1100  guineas;  Caro^ 
line,  and  Tiffany ;  Queen  of  Sheba,  (who  won  900 
guineas,  at  Newmarket,  in  1792;)  Rofe^  Spank- 
away^  Sweeper,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Whijkey^ 
who  won  in  the  fame  year  1000  guineas,  2000 
guineas,  the  1400  guineas,  100  guineas,  and  100 
guineas,  at  Newmarket,  and  50/.  at  Bedford; 
Royaliji,  General,  Henrietta,  Clytus,  Coal  Mer- 
chant, Tear-Coat,  Peeping  Tom,  Septem,  Coiner, 
Whip,  and  Ofcar ;  exclufive  of  many  Colts  and 
Fillies,  who  were  winners  at  Newmarket,  and  eife- 
where,  but  never  were  named, 

SANDCR  ACK— is  acrack  or  cleft  in  the  hoof  of 
a  HORSE,  which  originates  in  a  preternatural  brittle- 
nefs,  brought  on  by  Handing  too  conftantly  upon  hot 
dry  litter,  without  flopping  to  the  bottom,  or  a  pro- 
per and  occafional  oiling  of  the  hoof,  to  keep  it  in 
a  healthy  Hate.  It  generally  runs  in  a  ftraight  line 
downwards;  and  when  it  extends  from  the  jundion 
of  hair  and  hoof  to  the  bottom,  with  the  bloody- 
lymph  oozing  from  the  membranous  mafs  at  the 
top,  it  then  becomes  a  ferious  concern,  affording 
no  expe6lation  of  fpeedy  confolation*  There  is, 
in  fact,  but  one  dire6l  mode  of  cure,  which  is  to 
reduce  the  projecting  and  ragged  edges  to  a  level, 
with  the  fineft  fide  of  the  rafp.  Then  with  the 
fine  edge  of  a  fmall  firing-iron,  of  moderate  heat, 
run  two  lines  parallel  to  each  other  on  each  fide 

Vol.  IL  R  tkg 
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the  crack  longitudinally ;  this  done,  draw  tv/o  in 
the  fame  manner  tranfverfely  above ^  and  the  fame 
below  the  centrical  part  of  the  cleft,  by  which 
it  will  be  enclofed  in  a  fmall  fquare  of  double 
lines,  calculated  to  reftore  the  union  which  has 
been  deftroyed.  A  little  compound  tinfture  of 
myrrh,  or  friar's  balfam,  fhould  be  poured  into 
the  crack  fo  foon  as  it  is  obferved,  particularly  if 
blood  fhoLild  be  perceived  to  tranfude  from  the 
opening.  In  flight  cafes,  horfes  may  be  continued 
in  moderate  ufe;  but  where  they  bear  the  com- 
plexion previoufly  defcribed,  turning  out  to  grafs 
in  a  pafture  moijl^  but  not  wet^  and  that  for  a  length 
of  time,  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  the 
expectation  of  permanent  cure  can  be  entertained. 

SCAB. — The  diforder  in  horfes  fo  called,  is 
the  fpecies  of  mange  become  inveterately  dry  and 
fcabby   by   its  long  duration. 

SCENT — is  the  leading  principle  from  which 
the  great  and  inexpreflible  enjoyment  of  all  field 
SPORTS  is  derived.  It  is  the  fublime  and  inexplica- 
ble myftery  upon  which  fo  many  have  contempla- 
ted, without  being  enabled  to  define.  That  every 
information  may  be  collected  upon  a  fubjeB:  fo 
rich,  and  fo  defirable  of  attainment  to  the  sporting 
WORLD,  a  rotational  but  concife  review  fhall  be 
introduced  from  thofe  who  have  given  their  thoughts 
in  print  to  the  public. 

We 
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We  are  told  by  one,  that  "  Scent  is  an  ejfluvium 
continually   arifing  from    the  corpufcles  that  ifTue 
out  of  all  bodies;    and    being    impregnated   v/ith 
the  peculiar  (late  and  quality  of  the    blood  and 
juices  of  that  particular   animal  from  which  they 
flow,  occafions  the  vaft  variety  of  fmells  or  fcents 
cognizable  by  the  olfa6lory  nerves,  or  organs  of 
fmelling."     This  writer  proceeds  in  confirmation 
thus :  "  Hence  the  reafon  why   one  perfon  differs 
from  another  in  fcent,  and  why  a  dog  will  trace  the 
footfteps  of  his  mafter  for  a  hundred  miles  toge- 
ther, following   him  into    any    houfe,  church,  or 
other  building,   though  furrounded*  by  ten   thou- 
fand :  and  when  the  faithful  animal  has  thus  dili- 
gently  fought  out  and  recognized  his   mafter,  he 
is  feldom  willing  even  to  trufl  the  evidence  of  his 
own  eyes,  until,  with  ere6ted  creft,  he  has  taken 
a  few  cordial  fniffs,  to  convince  himfelf  he  is  right. 
Hence  alfo  we  perceive  how  a  pack  of  hounds  are 
enabled  to  purfue  hare,  fox,  stag,  or  any  other 
animal  they  are  trained  to  hunt,  acrofs  the  fcent, 
and  amidfl  the  fociety  of  others  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
without  being  diverted  from   the  purfuit    of  that 
felf  fame  animal  they  had  firft  on  foot ;    and  hence 
too  we  difcover  how  it  is  poffible   for  birds   and 
beafts  of  prey  to   be  direfted  to  their  food  at  fuch 
vafl  diftances;   for  thefe   corpufcles  iffuing  from 
putrid  bodies,  and  floating  in  the  air,  are  carried 
by  the  wind  to  different  quarters;  Where  flriking 
the  olfactory  nsrves  of  whatever  animals  they  meet 
R  2  in 
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in  their  way,  immediately  condaQ:  them  to  the 
fpot:  and  it  is  by  this  means  the  fmall-pox,  mea- 
fles,  putrid  fevers,  and  all  epidemic  complaints, 
are  communicated,  and  the  plague  and  peftilence 
conveyed  from  one  place  to  another. 

"  It  matters  not  how  much  the  effluvia  may  be 
gone  off,   fo  as  enough  remains  to  irritate  the  ol- 
faftory   organ:    for    whether   it  be  bird  or  bead, 
they  try   the  fcent  in  all  direftions,  till  at   length 
they  difcover  that  which  is   ftronger  and   ftronger, 
in  proportion  as  they   proceed;  and  this   Nature 
has  taught   them  to   know  is   the   dire6l  and  ob- 
vious road  to  their  prey,  and  prevents  them  from 
following  a   contrary   courfe,    which   is   naturally 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  what  in  hunting  is  called 
heel.     This  obfervation   is  confirmed  by  the   en- 
creafing  eagernefs  we  perceive  in  all  animals,  the 
nearer  they  approach  the  obje6l  of  purfuit;  as  we 
fee  hounds  and  fpaniels   in  hunting  and  shoot- 
ing,  are   the   moft   earneft,  in  proportion  as  the 
fcent  is  recent,  and  they  draw  nearer  to  the  game. 
The  fame  thing  amongft  quadrupeds,  whether  wild 
or  domeftic,    direfts  the  male  to  the  female  that 
is  in  feafon  for  love;  and  hence  we  fee  the  dog, 
the    BOAR,    the   bull,    and   the    stallion,    when 
turned  loofe,  apply  their  noftrils  to  the  ambient  air, 
and  proceed  accordingly.    By  the  fame  medium  the 
vermin    which   infefl  our  dwellings  know  how  to 
direct    their    operations;    whether   to   undermine 

walls, 
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walls,  eat  through  folid  boards,  crofs  rivers,  or 
climb  fpouts;  which  fliows  how  much  ftronger  the 
faculty  of  fmelling  is  pofTefTed  by  the  brute  than 
the  HUMAN  fpecies;  wifely  ordained  by  Naturk, 
to  enable  them  to  feek  their  food,  and  propagate 
their  fpecies;  but  for  which  they  would  often 
perifh,  or  have  long  fince  become  extinQ." 

SoMERviLE,  feemingly  anxicus  to  explore  this 
hidden  fource  of  inftincl,  conceives  the  scex\t  (di- 
verted of  the  dignity  of  blank  verfe)  to  arife  from 
the  peculiar  property  of  the  blood;  which,  when 
the  game  is  on  foot,  is  fo  encreafed  in  its  circu- 
lation, that  the  "  fcrous  particles"  are  propelled 
through   the  fkin  in   perfpiration,  and 

"  Leaves  a  long-fteaming  trail  behind ;  which,  by 
The  cooler  air  condens'd,  remains,  unlefs 
By  fome  rude  ftorm  difpers'd,  or  rarefy 'd 
By  the  meridian   fun's  intenfer  heat: 
To  every  Ihrub  the  warm  effluvia  cling, 
Hang  on  the  grafs,  impregnate  earth  and  fkies. 
With  noftrils  opening  wide,  o'er  hill,  o'er  dale, 
The  vig'rous  hounds  purfue,  with  ev'ry  breath, 
Inhale  the  grateful  fteam,  quick  pleafures  fling 
Their  tingling  nerves,  while  their  thanks  repay, 
And  in  triumphant  melody   confefs 
The  titillating  joy.     Thus  on  the  air 
Depends  the  hunter's  hopes." 

Mr.  Beckford,  equally   energetic  in  his  endea- 
vours   to  difcover  and   afcertain    the    origin   and 

R   3  property 
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property  of  scent,  very  modellly  confefTes  his 
ftate  of  uncertainty,  in  a  few  lines  preparatory  to 
his  remarks  made  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  where 
he  obferves,  "  As  youafk  me  my  opinion  of  scent, 
I  think  1  had  better  give  it  you  before  we  begin 
upon  the  fubjeft  of  hunting.  I  muft,  at  the  fame 
time,  take  the  liberty  of  telling  you,  that  you  have 
puzzled  me  exceedingly;  for  fcent  is,  I  believe, 
what  we  sportsmen  know  leaft  about.  Somer- 
viLE,  the  only  one  I  know  of  who  has  thrown 
any  light  upon  the  fubje8:  of  hunting,  fays,  I 
think,  but  little  about  fcent;  I  fend  you  his  words: 
I  fhall  afterwards  add  a  few  of  my  own."  Ad- 
verting then  to  the  concluiion  of  the  above  quo- 
tation, he  moft  judicioufly  proceeds: 

"  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Somervile,  in  think- 
ing that  scent  depends  on  the  air  only ;  it  depends 
alfo  on  the  foil.  Without  doubt,  the  bed  fcent 
is  that  which  is  occafioned  by  the  effluvia,  as  he 
calls  it,  or  particles  of  fcent,  which  are  conftantly 
perfpiring  from  game  as  it  runs^  and  are  ftrongeft 
and  moft  favourable  to  the  hound,  when  kept  by 
the  gravity  of  the  air  to  the  height  of  his  breaft : 
for  then  it  neither  is  above  his  reach,  nor  is  it 
neceflary  he  fliould  ftoop  for  it.  At  fuch  times 
fcent  is  faid  to  lie  hreaft  high.  Experience  tells 
us,  that  difference  of  foil  occafions  difference  of 
scent;  and  on  the  richnefs  and  moderate  moift- 
nefs  of  the  foil  does   it  alfo  depend,    I   think,  as 

well 
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well  as  on  the  air.  At  the  time  leaves  begin  to 
fall,  and  before  they  are  rotted,  we  know  that  the 
fcent  lies  ill  in  covert.  This  alone  would  be  a 
fufficient  proof,  that  fcent  does  not  depend  on 
the  air  only,  A  difference  of  fcent  is  alfo  occa- 
fioned  by  a  difference  of  motion ;  the  fafter  tlie 
game  goes,  the  lefs  fcent  it  leaves.  When  game 
has  been  ridden  after,  and  hurried  on  by  impru- 
dent fportfmen,  the  fcent  is  lefs  favourable  to 
hounds  ;  one  reafon  of  which  may  be,  that  the 
particles  of  fcent  are  then  more  diffipated.  But 
if  the  game  fhould  have  been  run  by  a  dog  not 
belonging  to  the  pack,  feldom  will  any  fcent  re- 
main. 

"  I  believe  it  is  very  difficult  to  afcertain  what 
SCENT  exactly  is:  I  have  known  it  alter  very  of- 
ten in  the  fame  day.  I  believe,  however,  that  it 
depends  chiefly  on  two  things;  the  condition  the 
ground  is  in,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  both 
of  which,  I  apprehend,  fhould  be  moifl,  without 
being  wet :  when  both  are  in  this  condition,  the 
fcent  is  then  perfe6f;  and  vice  verfa,  when  the 
ground  is  hard,  and  the  air  dry,  there  feldom  will 
be  any  fcent.  It  fcarce  ever  lies  with  a  north  or 
an  eafl  wind;  a  foutherly  wind,  without  rain,  and 
a  wefterly  wind,  that  is  not  rough,  are  the  moft 
favourable.  Storms  in  the  air  are  great  enemies 
to  fcent,  and  feldom  fail  to  take  it  entirely  away. 
A  fine  fun-fliiny  day  is  not  often  a  good  hunting 
R  4  day  ; 
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day;  but  what  the  French  call  jour  des  dames^  warm 
without  fun,  is  generally  a  perfeft  one:  there  are 
not  many  fuch  in  a  whole  feafon.  In  fome  fogs, 
I  have  known  the  fcent  lie  high;  in  others,  not 
at  all ;  depending,  I  believe,  on  the  quarter  the 
WIND  is  then  in.  I  have  known  it  lie  very  high 
in  a  mift,  when  not  too  wet ;  but  if  the  wet  fliould 
hang  on  the  boughs  and  bufhes,  it  will  fall  upon 
the  fcent,  and  deaden  it.  When  the  dogs  roll,  the 
fcent,  I  have  frequently  obferved,  feldom  lies;  for 
whatreafon,  I  know  not;  but,  with  permiffion,  if  they 
fmell  ftrong  when  firft  they  come  out  of  the  ken- 
nel, the  proverb  is  in  their  favour;  and  that  fmell 
is  a  prognoftic  of  good  luck, 

"  When  cobwebs  hang  on  the  buflies,  there 
is  feldom  much  fcent.  During  a  white  froft, 
the  fcent  lies  high;  as  it  alfo  does  when  the  froft 
is  quite  gone:  at  the  time  of  its  going  off,  fcent 
never  lies:  it  is  a  critical  minute  for  hounds,  in 
which  their  game  is  frequently  loft.  In  a  great 
dew,  the  fcent  is  the  fame.  In  heathy  countries, 
where  the  game  hrujhes  as  it  goes  along,  fcent  fel- 
dom fails.  Where  the  ground  carries^  the  fcent 
is  bad,  for  a  very  evident  reafon,  which  hare-hun- 
ters, who  purfue  their  game  over  greafy  fallows, 
and  through  dirty  roads,  have  great  reafon  to 
complain  of.  A  wet  night  frequently  produces 
good  chafes,  as  then  the  game  neither  like  to  run 
ihe  COVERT,  nor  the  roads.     It    has    been    often 

remarked, 
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remarked,  that  fcent  lies  beft  in  the  richefl;  foils; 
and  countries  which  are  favourable  to  horfes,  are 
feldom  fo  to  hounds.  I  have  alfo  obferved,  that 
in  fome  particular  places,  let  the  temperature  of 
the  air  be  as  it  may,  fcent  never  lies." 

Amidft  the  various  opinions  upon  the  origin 
and  property  of  fcent,  the  mofl  oppofite  join 
iflue  upon  the  fimple  queftion  of  doubt;  whether 
the  particles  of  effluvia  which  conftitute  what  is 
termed  fcent,  and  by  which  hounds  are  excited 
to  follow  the  game,  are  proper  identical  parts 
of  the  animal's  body  emitted  in  exhalations  of 
refpiration  from  the  lungs,  or  by  the  tranfpiration 
of  perfpirative  matter  through  the  fkin.  This,  per- 
haps, is  of  too  abftrufe  a  depth  for  the  utmoft 
extent  of  human  wifdom  to  explore  with  fuccefs. 
The  opinion  of  Somervile  feems  founded  upon 
the  very  bafis  of  experimental  obfervation,  bet- 
tered by  the  found  judgment,  and  praBIcal  re- 
marks, upon  the  promoting,  or  retarding,  effefts 
of  both  the  atmofphere  and  foil ;  to  which  one 
circumftance  alone  feems  to  convey  additional 
rays  of  elucidation.  It  muft  be  recollefted  by 
every  fportfman,  who  has  occafionally  taken  the 
field  with  HARRIERS,  that,  although  they  have  pick- 
ed  the  trail  for  a  mile,  into  the  very  Jlubhle^ 
fallow^  or  covert^  where  the  hare  is  fitting  in  her 
form ;  although  they  are  trying  round  her  in  every 
diredion,    and   even    within   a   very    few    yards; 

there 
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there  is  then  no  more  palpable  perceptible  fcent, 
than  when  they  trailed  at  half  a  mile  from  her  form  ; 
and  when  fl:ie  lays  clofe,  it  is  evident  the  dog,  or 
dogs,  derive  no  additional  advantage  from  being 
nearer  to  her,  (in  refpe6l  to  finding,)  unlefs  by 
Jiealing  away^  or  jumping  up,  flie  gets  into  mo- 
tion, when  the  fcent  is  then  afloat,  and  continued 
as  already  defcribed. 

Whether  this  enquiry  will  ever  be  traced  to  the 
fource  of  certainty,  is  almoft  immaterial;  it  is  a 
large  field  for  the  fpeculation  of  philofophy,  and 
well  worthy  inveftigation.  From  a  contemplative 
review  of  the  operations  of  nature,  it  is  evidently 
demonftrated,  that  there  is  a  fecret  inftin6live  prin- 
ciple infufed  into  the  whole  race  of  animals,  where- 
by they  are  impulfively  propelled  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  fpecies,  the  prefervation  of  their  off- 
fpring,  or  an  implicit  purfuit  of  their  propenfities; 
fo  that  no  one  fliall  become  too  numerous  and  de~ 
ftruBive  for  the  exiftence  of  another  upon  whom 
they  prey,  or  with  which  they  live  in  a  perpetual 
ftate  of  warfare.  It  is  like  wife  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  greater  likenefs  we  difcover  in  the  form  of 
the  animal  creation,  the  more  we  perceive  their 
friendly  difpofition  to  each  other  ;  becaufe  the  fccnt 
of  their  bodies  afford  a  pleafing  gratification  to  the 
fenfitive  faculty,  without  exciting  the  appetite;  if 
it  was  not  for  which  all-wife  difpcnfation  of  a  fu- 
perior  and  invifible  Power,  the  fame  fpecies  would 

devour 
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devaur  each  other,  and  the  purpofes  of  the  crea- 
tion would  be  annihilated  by  the  operation  of  its 
own  works. 

SCHIRROUS.— The  fabftance  or  enlargement 
fo  called,  is  an  accumulation  of  obftrufted  or  extra- 
vafated  lymph,  becoming  more  and  more  indurated 
by  its  ftagnant  retention.  All  tumours  of  this  de- 
fcription,  either  in  man  or  beajli  fhould  be  attend- 
ed to  in  their  infancy ;  when  warm  ftimulants,  and 
powerful  repellents,  may  be  expelled  to  have  a 
proper  efFe8;,  previous  to  their  having  acquired 
induration ;  after  which  no  hope  of  obliteration 
can  be  indulged,  but  by  inftrumental  extirpation. 
From  the  reflexion  naturally  arifing  upon  v»^hich, 
will  appear  the  prudent  neceffity  of  paying  early 
attention  to  fwellings  and  enlargements  of  every 
defcription ;  that  nature  may  be  aflifted  in  her  own 
efforts,  and  her  indications  promoted  without  de- 
lay. Thofe  tumours  which  are  hard,  and  feeming- 
ly  infenfible,  not  feeling  pain  upon  prefTure,  are  of 
the  indurated  and  fchirrous  kind ;  all  fwellings,  and 
enlargements,  in  which  there  is  palpable  heat,  con- 
flant  pain,  and  a  fhrinking  from  the  touch,  denote 
SUPPURATION,  which  fhould  be  promoted  by  means 
of  FOMENTATIONS  and  POULTICES  applicable  to  the 
purpofe;  for  where  there  is  a  well  encouraged  for- 
mation of  matter,  and  a  good  difcharge,  there  is 
feldom  any  difappointment  in  the  expectation  of  a 
fpeedy  cure. 

SCIATICA 
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SCIATICA — is  a  fpecies  of  rheumatism  at- 
tacking a  horfe  in  one  or  both  hind  quarters,  which 
is  fometimes  fo  fevere,  as  to  render  him  nearly  or 
quite  immoveable  in  his  ftall.  It  will  be  found 
enlarged  on  under  the  head  Rheumatism,  where 
the  means  of  relief  are  properly  pointed  out. 

SCOURING.— A  horfe  is  faid  to  have  a  fcour- 
ing,  when  the  body  labours  under  a  concinued 
LOOSENESS,  fimilar  to  a  courfe  of  purgation,  with- 
out any  perceptible  caufe.  Some,  called  fluey 
carcafed  horfes,  are  liable  to  this  diforder  from  a 
variety  of  trifling  caufes,  explained  more  largely 
under  the  head  Looseness,  which  fee. 

SCRATCHES — are  cracks  in  the  heels  of  horfes, 
which  are  originally  produced  by  the  changes  of 
weather,  and  their  being  left  with  wet  heels  in  the 
winter  feafon.      Thefe,  when  long  negle8:ed,  affume 
a  degree  of  virulence,  and,  from  fmall,  and  almoft 
imperceptible   cracks,   become  clefts    with  ragged 
edges,   acquiring,    by  degrees,  a  kind  of  fungous 
callofity.     From    thefe  a   foetid  oily  ichor  is   dif- 
charged,  attended  with  an  inflamed  tenfion  of  the 
fetlock-joints,  and  fo  much  conftant  pain,  that  the 
horfe  is  unwilling  to  move  in  his  (tall,  unlefs  com- 
pelled fo  to  do;  and  when  a  leg  is  lifted  from  the 
ground,  he  fufpends  it  for  fome  time,  in  a  feeming 
Itate  of  mifery,  from  the  fear  of  putting  it  again 
to  the  ground.     The   cure  confifls  folely  in  daily 

1  fomentations 
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fomentations  of  warm,  well-boiled,  gelatinous 
gruel,  with  a  fponge ;  followed  by  linfeed  poul- 
tices; dreflings  of  digeltive  ointment;  a  few  diu- 
RETic  BALLS,  givcn  thrcc  days  apart;  and,  laftly, 
a  courfe  of  alterative  powders,  to  obtund  and 
corre8:  the  acrimony  in  the  blood.  If  they  have 
been  permitted,  by  negleft  and  inattention,  to 
reach  their  molt  inveterate  ftate,  difplaying  promi- 
nent fungous  warts,  or  fmall  tetters,  mild  efcha- 
rotics,  or  inftrumental  fcarifications,  muft  be  brought 
into  ufe;  without  one  or  both  of  which,  an  early 
©r  certain  cure  will  not  be  obtained. 

SCUT. — The  tail  of  either  hare  or  rabbit  is  fo 
called. 

SEAMS — was  a  term  formerly  in  ufe  to  fignify 
the  re-union  of  divided  parts  in  the  hoof  of  a 
horfe,  as  a  cured  sand  crack;  or  the  cleft  at  the 
juntlion  of  a  false  quarter,  with  the  uninjured 
part  of  the  foot. 

SEAT, — the  pofition  on  horfeback.  A  perfon 
once  mounted,  and  fitting  at  his  eafe,  free  from 
every  feeming  conftraint,  with  his  body  pliably 
ere8:,  his  thighs  and  knees  adhering  clofely  to  the 
{kins  of  the  faddle,  an  eafy  freedom  in  his  leo-s, 
and  a  perfonal  motion  correfponding  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  horfe,  is  faid  to  have  a  good  seat. 
Thofe    who   are   always    changing  their    pofition, 

throwing 
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throwing  about  their  arms,  Twinging  their  legs, 
looking  every  way  but  the  right,  with  ftirrups  too 
long^  too  JJiort^  or  probably  one  fhorter  than  the 
other,  are  horfemen  of  a  very  different  defcriptioh, 
having  a  very  bad  feat^  or  rather  no  feat  at  all, 

SETONS — are  artificial  drains  (or  minor  kind 
of  rowels)  in  horfes,  correfponding  in  effe8:  with 
the  ilfues  inferted  in  the  arms  or  thighs  of  the  hu- 
man fpecies.  They  are  generally  made  upon  the 
cheek,  or  under  the  jaws  of  a  horfe,  for  fome  de- 
fe8:  in,  or  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  A  writer  of 
much  celebrity  admits  "  their  utility  to  be  very 
great,  becaufe  they  facilitate  the  difcharge  of  matter 
from  abfceffes,  without  the  necefTity  of  admitting 
much  air;  the  influence  of  which  upon  an  ulcer, 
produces  pain  and  fymptomatic  fever."  Another 
obferves,  that,  "  when  tumours  are  taken  in  time, 
whether  on  the  poll,  withers,  or  back,  not  hav- 
ing been  injudicioufly  retarded  by  common  farriers, 
(whofe  management  in  this  cafe  is  always  worfe  than 
the  DISEASE,)  they  may  be  carried  off",  and  brought 
to  heal  by  the  difcharge  from  setons,  without  any 
of  the  ufual  butchery^  or  cauterization,  or  the  leafl 
blemifh  or  lofs  of  parts.  Farriers  (he  continues) 
are  always  very  much  difpofed  to  proceed  with  the 
knije^  before  the  matter  of  the  tumour  is  fully 
conco6led,  by  which  error  they  treble  the  difficulty, 
protra6l  the  period  of  cure,  and  probably  leave  an 
indurated  enlargement,  which  is  never  effaced." 

The 
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The  operation  is  in  itfelf  exceedingly  fimple, 
and  is  thus  performed  :  the  praftitioner  being  pro- 
vided with  a  feton  needle,  of  a  fize  and  length  pro- 
per for  the  tumour  to  be  difcuffed,  and  having 
armed  it  with  a  fufficient  number  of  cotton  threads, 
in  proportion  to  the  effe6l  required,  and  dipped  in 
digeftive  ointment  warm,  the  needle  is  to  be  intro- 
duced (if  poffible)  at  the  upper  part  of  the  fwell- 
ing,  and  the  point  conducted  through  the  whole, 
and  brought  out  at  the  bottom,  as  a  depending  ori- 
fice is  of  confiderable  advantage  in  aflifting  the  dif- 
charge.  The  feton  having  been  paffed  through  the 
ABSCESS  or  TUMOUR,  is  thcu  feparated  from  the 
needle,  and  the  two  ends  tied  together:  or  if  the 
length  will  not  admit  of  that,  a  knot  may  be  form- 
ed, or  a  wooden  button  may  be  affixed  to  each  end, 
by  which  it  may  be  occafionally  pulled  up  or  down, 
as  when  the  two  ends  are  tied  together,  it  may  be 
moved  in  a  circle.  When  the  fwelling  is  perfe6Uy 
reduced,  and  the  offending  matter  entirely  run  off, 
the  feton  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  orifice  will 
foon  unite,  and  form  a  cicatrix,  without  any  far- 
ther application. 

SETTING  DOG — is  perhaps,  in  refpeQ  to  na- 
tural formation  and  effetl,  the  moft  beautiful  and 
attra61:ing  of  the  canine  fpecies :  there  is  an  elegance 
of  figure,  an  uniformity  of  fiiape,  make,  and  fpeed; 
a  pleafing  variegation  in  colour,  (being  generally 
yellow,  or  brown  pied;}  an  inexprelfibly  anxious 
2  folicitation 
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folicitation  of  notice,  and  an  afpeft  of  affability 
and  anticipating  gratitude,  beyond  the  power  of  the 
PExNCiL  to  depiBi  or  the  pen  to  defer ibe.  The  fport- 
ing  bufinefs  of  the  setting-dog  (commonly  called 
the  Englifh  fetter)  is  precifely  the  fame  with  the 
jpoiNTER,  but  with  this  difference,  that,  admitting 
their  olfactory  fenfations  to  be  equally  exquifite, 
and  that  one  can  difcover  and  receive  the  particles 
of  SCENT  (alias  the  effluvia  of  the  game)  as  readily, 
and  at  an  equal  diftance,  with  the  other,  the  dif- 
ference of  the  fport,  in  which  they  arc  feparately 
engaged,  renders  it  neceffary  that  one  fhould  do 
upon  his  legs,  what  the  other  does  by  proflration 
upon  the  ground  ;  and  they  are  neither  7nore  or  lefs 
than  the  effeft  of  education ;  for  as  in  the  fport,  of 
SHOOTING  (with  the  pointer)  the  game  is  expe6led 
to  rife^  fo  in  drawing  (with  a  fetting-dog  and  net) 
the  BIRDS  are  required  to  lie. 

Naturalifls  feem  to  have  affumed  a  greater  degree 
of  latitude  in  refpe6l  to  the  canine  species,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  creation,  where  they  have 
been  lefs  at  a  lofs.  Great  mufical  teachers  incul- 
cate ftrongly,  one  forcible  precept  upon  the  minds 
and  memories  of  their  pupils^  which  is,  "  when 
they  happen  to  err  in  execution,  never  to  Jiop  ;  be- 
caufe  it  will  inevitably  ferve  to  convince  the  audi- 
tors, fuch  are  inadequate  to  the  tafk  they  have  un- 
dertaken; when  by  keeping  on^  not  one  in  ftfty 
may  know  an  accidental  mif-movement  has  taken 

place." 
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place."     Juft  fo  it  feems  to  have  been  with  fpecu- 
lative  delineators  of  the  canine  race;  where  the 
pedigree  could  not  be  afcertained,  the  peculiar  kind 
of  any  diftinft  clafs  appears  to  have  been  accidentally 
forgotten.     It  does  not  feem  that  the  origin  of  the 
POINTER  is  any  where  defcribed,  or  by  any  writer 
attempted ;  but  by  the  moft  refpe6led  authority  we 
have,  from  whence  information,    in{lru6lion,    and 
entertainment,   can   and  may   be  derived,    we  are 
told,   "  the  HOUND,  the  setting-dog,  and  the  ter- 
rier, are  only  one  and  the  fame  race  of  dogs;  for 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  fame  birth  has  pro- 
duced  fetting-dogs.  terriers,  and  hounds,    though 
the  hound  bitch  has  only  had  accefs  to  one  of  the 
three  dogs."     The  true  (late  of  the  cafe  is  precifely 
this,  that  although  Nature,  in  her  outlines,  has  fur- 
nifhed  the  canine  race   with    powerful    inftinftive 
properties,  by  which  their  propenfities,  their   plea- 
fures,  their  diflikes,  and  attachments,  may  be  difclo- 
fed;  and  notwithftanding  it  muft  be  admitted,  their 
olfaftory   fenfations  are  refined  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree beyond  the  human  fpecies ;  yet  much  depends 
upon  the  means,  mode  and  manner  of  education. 
This  has   been  demonftrated  a  few  years  fince  be- 
yond all   manner   of  controverfy,    when   a   game- 
keeper abfoUitely  brought  a  full-grown  pig  to  hunt 
and  point  to  the  birds;  and  procured  a  confidera- 
ble  emolument  from  difplaying  repeated  proofs  of 
his  ingenuity,  patience,  and  perfeverance. 

Voi.  II.  S  SETTER, 
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SETTER, — in  the  game  of  hazard,  is  tlie  per- 
fon  vrho  fets  the  caster;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
player,  who  makes  ftakes  with  the  perfon  holding 
the  box  and  dice,  who,  if  he  throws  in,  draws 
the  money  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  he  throws  out^  the 
fetter  is  the  winner. 

SETTER-TO — is  a  term  in  cocking.  The  fet- 
ter-to is  the  perfon  who  in  a  cock-pit  receives  the 
cock  (going  to  fight)  from  the  feeder,  and  hands 
him  upon  the  sod  during  the  battle,  according  tor 
the  laws  of  the  pit,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
match.  See  Cocking,  Cock-pit,  and  Main  of 
Cocks. 

SHANK-BONE,— in  a  horfe,  is  the  bone  ex- 
tending from  the  knee  to  the  fetlock-joint.  This 
bone  fhould  be  uniform,  firm  and  compaft,  well 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  fore-arm  above, 
and  the  paftern  below ;  if  too  long  for  either,  or 
both,  the  fymmetry  is  totally  loft  ;  and  hence  a  ge- 
neral obje8:ion  to  horfes  whofe  legs  are  too  long  for 
the  CARCASE,  which  is  a  defeB;  readily  obferved  ; 
and  indifferent  judges  are  always  prepared  to  fay, 
fuch  a  horfe  has  "  too  much  day-light  under  him." 

SHAPE  and  MAKE.— The  ^'  fhape  and  make^' 
of  horfes  oflPered  for  fale,  is  fuch  an  eternal  echo, 
whether  at  the  public  hammer,  or  by  private  con- 
trail, from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 

that 
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that  it  is  natural  to  conceive,  no  fporting  fubjed 
can  be  more  completely  underftood ;  but  as  there 
are  eternally  younger  branches  coming  forward, 
and  monied  noviciates  paying  for  pra6lical  expe- 
rience in  the  art  of  dealing,  fuch  extenfive  rules 
are  introduced,  to  inculcate  the  abfolute  neceility 
for  circumfpe6tion  in  buying,  under  the  h  .id 
Horse,  that  not  a  fingle  line  of  utility  can  be  added 
upon  the  fubjecl. 

SHARK — was  the  moil  capital  horfe  of  his 
time;  bred  by  Mr.  Pigott,  foaled  in  1771,  got 
by  Marsk,  dam  by  Snap,  out  of  the  dam  of  War- 
fwickjhire  Wag,  This  horfe  was  proved,  next  to 
Childers  and  Eclipse,  to  have  been  poffeffed  of 
more  fpeed  than  any  horfe  ever  bred  or  produced 
in  the  kingdom.  He  beat  all  his  cotemporaries  at 
every  diftance,  (long  or  JJiort,)  clearly  deraonftrat- 
ing  his  fuperiority,  whether  they  run  for  fpeed^  or 
run  for  bottom.  His  diftincl  winnings  are  too  re- 
mote from  the  prefent  time  to  enumerate  individu- 
ally, but  they  am^ounted  in  the  aggregate  to  a  gold 
CUP  value  123  guineas,  eleven  hogflieads  of  claret, 
and  the  aftonifhing  fum  of  20,000  guineas,  in 
plates,  matches,  fweepftakes,  forfeits,  and  bets. 
When  no  horfe  in  England  could  be  found  to  ftart 
againfl  him,  he  was  taken  to  America  as  a  stal- 
lion, although  it  was  publicly  aiiirmed,  10,000 
guineas  were  offered  for  him  before  his  departure ; 
admitting  which  to  be  the  fa61,  it  could  have  been 
S  2  done 
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done  with  no  other  motive  than  to  render  him  a 
private  stallion  for  the  mares  of  thofe  only  who 
fubfcribed  to  the  aggregate. 

SHOEING  of  HORSES,— which  for  time  im- 
memorial remained  in  its  almoft  original  ftate,  has 
for  the  laft  fourteen  years  become  an  objeQ  of  im- 
portance and  general  invefligation.  What  for  a 
century  before  was  never  thought  worthy  a  mo- 
ment's confideration,  but  by  thofe  whofe  profeflion- 
al  province  it  was  to  form  the  shoes,  and  fet  ihem 
on^  is  at  length  found  worthy  the  fafhionable  and 
condefcending  infpeftion  of  noblemen,  gentle- 
men, the  polijlied  groom,  and  the  illiterate  ftable- 
boy.  This  change  is  well  known  to  have  originat- 
ed in  the  publication  of  "  Taplin's  Stable  Direc- 
tory" 1789;  which,  from  its  unprecedented  popu- 
larity, pafTed  through  twelve  editions  in  the  fhort 
fpace  of  four  years.  To  the  appearance  of  this 
work,  upon  a  fubjeO;  fo  long  neglefted,  are  the 
public  indebted  for  the  much-wanted  veterinarian 
improvement  which  has  fmce  taken  place;  as  well 
as  for  the  conilantly  increafing  influx  of  veterina- 
ry writers,  who,  fpeculating  upon  the  fuccefs  of 
the  original  reformer,  have  obtruded  upon  the 
world  fuch  an  infinity  of  imitations^  and  fuch  a 
profufion  of  what  they  have  thought  improvements^ 
that  the  difcerning  part  of  the  public  (plainly  per- 
ceiving the  deceptive  imbecility  of  fuch  attempts) 
rendered  them  abortive;    a  multiplicity  of  books 

having 
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having  been  announced  upon  veterinary  fubjeds 
within  the  lad  feven  years,  which  have  been  imme- 
diately buried  in  oblivion,  without  a  faie  fufficient 
to  pay  even  for  the  paper  upon  which  the  works 
were  printed. 

The  rage  for  an  improvement  in  the  fyftem  of 
farriery   which   Taplin's  books  had  induced,  ex- 
tended to  almoft  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
necejfitous  adventurers  became  vulcanian  fpeculators 
in  every  direOiion.      Various  new,  important  and 
infallible  plans  of  shoeing  were  hypothetically  in- 
troduced   amongft  the  infant  crop  of    newly-Jown 
veterinarians;  one  avowed  himfelf  an  advocate  for 
long  flioes  ;  another,  for  JJiort  flioes ;  a  third,  for 
high  fhoes;  a  fourth,  for  low  fhoes,  and  Mm  heels; 
a  fifth,  for  half  (hoes;  and  a  ftill  more  fagacioics 
groupe  of  THEORETICIANS,  (oY  no  J/iocs  at  all  !  !  ! 
To  the  great  credit  of  the  nation,   and  the  ftrenu- 
ous  endeavours   of  inveftigating  individuals,    this 
fafhionable   thirjl  o(  Jolly,    this   infatuating  fur  or  ^ 
feems  now  in  a  great  degree  to  have  fubfided,  and 
affords  reafon  to  believe,  as  well  as  to  hope,  the 
veterinary  mania  has  (at  leaft   in  this  refped)  at- 
tained its  CRISIS  ;  and  that  the  only  rational,  fafe, 
and  judicious  mode  now  in  general  ufe,  will  be  no 
more  attacked  by  the  wild  and  chimerical  fpecula- 
tions  of  thofe,  whofe  want  of  profeflional  flcill  and 
fcientific  information  muft  ever  render  their  fchemes 
abortiv^. 

S  3  That 
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That  gentlemen  will  dedicate  part  of  their  time 
to  examine  the  internal  ftrufture  of  the  foot,  the 
anatomical  formation  and  junftion  of  the  bones, 
mafcles,  tendons,   ligaments,  cartilages,  and  mem- 
branes, is   not  to  be  expefted ;  but  that  they  will, 
upon  the   principle  of  felf-defence,  be   careful  to 
underftand  enough  of  die  exterior,  to  check  oc- 
cafionally  the  rude  hand  of  the  injudicious  or  in- 
con  fiderate    operator,    is   readily   to    be    believed. 
The  operative  aft  of  (hoeing,  in  its  general  fenfe, 
as  appertaining  to   the   making   of   the  fhoe,    the 
infertion  of  the  nails,  and   the  external   finifii   of 
the  foot,  are   too  well   known,  and   publicly  per- 
formed, to   require  the   moft   trifling   defcription. 
Although  one   general  data,  or  fixed  rule,  is  laid 
down,  by  which  all  good  and  found-footed  horfes 
fhould  be  fhod  without  an  exception,  (proporlion- 
ing   the   form,  fize,    fubftance  and   weight  of  the. 
ihoe   to  the  ufe  of  the  horfe.)  yet  there  are  occa- 
fional   deviations,    which    cannot   confiftently    be 
avoided,  but  muft  be  prudently  fubmitted  to,  when 
difeafes  of  the  foot,  or  injuries  to  the  hoof,  render 
them  truly  neceffary.     Hoofs,  it  is   well    known, 
are  not  all  alike,  nor  are  the  fame  hoofs  always  in 
th^  fame  flate;  fome  are  preferved  fo  by  unremit- 
ting care,  and  ftrict  attention  ;  others  are  permitted 
to   get   into  decay,  and  to   become  difeafed   by  a 
v;ant   of  both.     The  operative    farrier   has   his 
different  diftinclions  and  denominations  for  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  hoof  Vv-hich  come  under  his  hand; 

as 
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as  the  found,  ftrong,  firm,    black    hoof,  which   is 
generally  perfect,  and  feldom  either  defeftive  or 
difeafed;    the    rough    and    brittle   hoof,    which  is 
moftly  wide  and  weak,  requiring  nightly  flopping 
at  the  bottom,  and  oiling  round  the  top;  the  long, 
flat  and  fhelly  hoof,  which  runs  all  to  toe^  and  leaves 
nothing  at  the  heel ;  the  crooked  or  rather  horny 
hoof,  which,    from    a    defed   in  radical   moifture, 
grows    into   a   wrinkled  rigidity,  that   almoft  fets 
both  the  RASP  and  butteris  at  defiance.     There 
are  alfo  others  fo  thin,  wide,  and  expanded  above, 
and  the  outer  fole  fo  prominent  on  each   fide  the 
frog    below,    that    fuch    are    called   flelhy-footed, 
and  require  a  ilioe  of  peculiar  formation,  as  well 
as  much  extra  care  in  fetting  it  on.     Some  hoofs 
.are  fo  contracled  with  heat,  and  narrowed  at  the 
heel,  (particularly  if  the  frogs  are  wafted  by  thrufh 
and   corrofion,)    that  when   turned,    the   vacuum 
bears  the  appearance  of  intentional  excavation. 

Under    this    accumulation     of    confiderations, 
fome    conditional    variations    muft    be   admitted, 
from  the  fixed  and  proper  rules  to  be   laid  down, 
although  the  fundamental  principle  ihould  ftill  be 
the    fame;    and,  notwithftanding    the    fuperfluous 
and  deftruclive  freedom   of  the  drawing-knife  and 
butteris^    are    frequently,    and    with   great  juftice, 
condemned;  yet  they  muft   fometimes  be  bjoughc 
into  moderate  ufe:    but    thofe    who   render    :h:::-i 
fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  required^  fhould 

S  4  rivj]-/ 
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riably  retain   it   in   memory,    that   more  may   be 
injudiciouny    deftroyed  in  five  minutes,  than  can 
poffibly  be  reftored  in   ten    months.     The  entire 
ART  of  SHOEING  may  be  reduced  to   a   very   con- 
cife   defcription,  and    confifts    in   paring  the  foot 
(when  it  is  neceffary)  with  judgment,    tendernefs, 
and  fafety;  to  form  the  fhoe  with  good,  fubftan- 
tial,  found,  Swedifh  iron,  of  a  fliape    and   make 
hereafter  to  be  defcribed ;  in  fele8:ingnailsof  a  pro- 
per fize,  length,  or   ftrength,  equally   adapted  to 
the  fhape  of  the  foot,  and  the  weight  of  the  flioe; 
and,  lajftly,    to    the    very   critical  tafk  of  driving 
them  properly,  clinching  them  firmly,  ^nd  finifh- 
ing  the  foot  neatly. 

The  a6t  itfelf  being  thus  publicly  feen  in  prac- 
tice,   and    generally    comprehended,    it   becomes 
only  neceffary   (amidft  the  variety  of  fpeculative 
opinions  lately  obtruded   upon  public   notice)  to 
introduce  fuch    comparative  reafoning,  and   prac- 
tical proof,  of  the  fuperior  excellence  and  rational 
propriety   of  the  execution,  as  may  enable  every 
reader  to  take  an  impartial  furvey  of  the  different 
modes  recommended,    in   doing  which,  he  is  then 
at  liberty  to  adopt  which  ever  he  may  be  induced 
to  think   approaches  the  neareft   to  perfe8:ion. 

Amidft   the  great  variety  of  attrafting  novelties 
which    iffued  from   the   prefs,'  after  the   publica- 
tion of  Taplin's  Pattern   Shoes,  was   "  a  con- 
cave 
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cave  flioe,"  moft  zealoufly   recommended  by   the 
PROFESSOR  of  a  public  inftitution,  fince   deceafed; 
who,    had  he     lived    only    a    few    weeks    longer, 
would  have  received  the  moft  unequivocal  proofs 
of  the  fallacy  of  the  theory^  when  put  into  compe- 
tition  with   the   UNERRING  criterion  of  practice  : 
but  happily  for  him,  and  luckily  for  his  great   and 
opulent  friends,  (who  were   daily  and   fhamefully 
forfaking    him,)  he  died  juft  in  time  to  fave  his  re- 
putation.    Suffice  it,  therefore,  in  delicacy  to  his 
error,  as  well  as  to  his  memory,  only   to  obferve, 
that   the    shoe    paffing   under   that    denomination 
(having  a  fmooth  or  flat  infide   to  cover  the  foot, 
and  a  concave  furface,  to   come   in  contaQ:  with 
the  ground  or  pavement)  was  the  very  reverfe  of 
what  it  (hould  be,  and  only  calculated   to  render 
tender,    if   not   cripple,  any   horfe,   if  obftinately 
perfevered   in;    as  will    be    candidly  admitted  by 
every  reader  of  rationality,  when   the   reprefenta- 
tion  of  the   foot,  the  form  of  the  shoe,  and  the 
fetting  on  of  that  (hoe,  are  taken  into  diftin8:  and 
feparate  confideration. 

That  this  may  be  done  with  a  more  comprehen- 
five  and  general  effeft,  divefted  of  scientific 
difquifition,  or  anatomical  ambiguity,  a  Plate 
is  annexed;  which,  with  very  little  explanatory 
matter,  will  afford  the  moft  perfeB;  and  fatisfac- 
tory  elucidation.  A  is  the  reprefentation  of  a 
found,  firm,  well-formed  hoof,  in  a  ftate  of  unem^ 

1  bellifhed 
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bellifiied  nature:  here  is  evidently  no  devaftatioii 
required — no  paring  off  at  the  heel — no  flicing 
off  from  the  fole — no  cutting-knife  at  the  toe;  nor 
does  it,  with  an  eye  of  the  ftrifteit  judgment  and 
circumfpeftion,  feem  to  claim  or  folicit  from  the 
art  of  m^n,  any  other  affiftance,  than  proteQion 
again.ft  the  injury  it  muft  inevitably  fuftain  from 
harder  bodies,  when  brought  into  ufe  by  conftant 
collifion.  That  this  fair  and  candid  inveftigatio^ 
jnay  be  the  lefs  liable  to  mifconftruftion,  and  that 
cynical  mifreprefentation,  or  envious  oppofition, 
may  not  (even  in  the  weakeO:  minds}  warp  the 
effeft  of- truth,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  circu- 
lar line  marked  i  is  the  line  of  articulation,  or^  in 
other  words,  the  diftinct  line  of  feparation  ;  around 
which  is  the  zvall  or  cru/l  of  the  hoof,  (in  it- 
lelf  infenfible,)  where  the  bearing  only  (hould  be, 
and  where  the  figure  5  of  E  will  be  found  accur 
rately  formed  for  its  reception. 

That  part  of  the  foot  extending  from  the  line 
of  feparation  on  one  fide,  to  the  correfponding 
line  of  feparation  on  the  other,  having  the  frog 
in  the  center,  and  marked  2  on  each  fide,  is  called 
the  outer  fole,  covering  a  membranous  mafs,  or 
iubllance,  called  the  iniier  fole^  which  is  of  exr 
quifite  fenfibility,  requiring  protection  without 
frcjjure  upon  the  external  part ;  which  it  will  be 
feen  (by  referring  to  the  Plate)  is  fufficiently 
afforded  by  the  concave  formation  at  Fig.  6  of  letr 
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ter  E,  which,  upon  the  accurate  infpe8:ion  of  the 
beft  informed  and  moll  experienced  inveftigators, 
muft  be  admitted  a  flioe  of  the  firft  perfe^iou 
for  the  promotion  of  every  good,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  every  ill. 

Having  thus  produced  both  foot  and  fiioe^  z% 
unfullied  reprefentations  of  nature  and  art,  and 
adapted  the  make  of  one  to  the  formation  of  the 
other,  with  a  confiftency  no  man  of  common  com- 
prehenfion  will  prefume  to  difpute,  we  proceed  to 
an  impartial  examination  of  the  letter  B,  which 
reprefents  the  mode  of  shoeing  adopted,  ancj 
fome  time  perfevered  in,  at  a  place  of  veterinary 
celebrity,  upon  the  difcontinuance  of  the  very 
JJiort-lived  concave  fiioe. 

As  it  is  a  remark  of  long  Handing,  that  the 
exterior  ftrikes  firjl^  fo  we  fhall  find  here,  that, 
upon  a  fuperficial  furvey  of  the  letter  B,  there  is 
a  neatnefs  in  the  execution,  that  feems  to  excite 
attention,  and  command  refpeS;  but  when  it  is 
critically  examined  with  the  eye  of  precifion,  and 
its  dificiencies  pointed  out,  it  then  lofes  all  power 
of  permanent  attraQion,  and  will  advance  no 
well-founded  claim  to  approbation  or  imitation. 
Admitting  (as  it  is  prefumed  no  oppofition  what- 
ever arifes  to  the  fa61}  that  the  wall  of  the  foot 
reprefented  by  Fig.  i,  fhould  have  its  bearing 
upon  the  properly-adapted  part  of  the  fhoe,  afcer- 

tained 
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tained  by  referring  to  Fig.  5  of  E,  and  continued 
home  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  heel  accurately 
terminated  by  the  Fig.  7  of  C;  let  us  fee  what 
would  be  the  inevitable  confequence  of  having 
the  fhoes  an  inch  and  a  half  too  fhort  at  each 
heel,  as  reprefented  by  Fig.  3  of  B,  where  na- 
ture,     REASON,     OBSERVATION,      and    EXPERIENCE, 

concentrate  their  whole  force  to  demonftrate  the 
confiftency,  the  fafety,  in  faQ,  the  indifpenfible 
neceffity,  of  its  being  continued  to  Fig.  4  of  B, 
as  is  already  explained  by  previous  reference  to 
Fig.  7  of  C. 

Convinced,  therefore,  beyond  the  fhadow  of 
doubt,  (as  every  reader  may  by  another  reference 
to  No.  1,)  that  the  wall  of  the  hoof  holds  forth 
its  own  proofs  that  the  flioe  Ihould  be  continued 
home  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  heel^  or  that  it 
requires  no  Jlioe  at  all ;  and  this  alternative  being 
firft  underftood,  and  then  acceded  to,  by  every 
comprehenfion,  it  will  be  equally  clear,  that  as 
much  as  art  ^d\\s>  JJiort  in  the  fupport  which  na- 
ture requires,  proportional  muft  the  injury  be, 
by  the  inevitable  indentation ;  invariably  produc- 
tive of  bruifes,  and  tendernefs  upon  the  edge  of 
the/o/^,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  preterna- 
tural ftrifture,  corns^  callofities^  and  other  zV/s, 
which  would  be  more  perfeftly  underftood  by  an 
examination  of  any  fuch  fubjeO;,  after  a  (hoe  one 

third 
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third  too  Jliort  had  been  eight  or  ten  days  in  con- 
ftant  wear. 

By  way  of  concluding  obfervations  upon  the 
Plate,  and  its  purpofe,  it  becomes  only  necef- 
fary  to  remark,  that  the  letter  C  is  the  hoof  of  a 
large  faddle  or  carriage  horfe,  well  covered  for 
the  pavement  of  the  metropolis,  or  travelling 
upon  the  turnpike-road.  That  the  letter  B  is  a 
perfe6l  model  of  good  fhoeing  for  hunter  or  hack- 
ney, provided  the  heel  of  the  fhoe  was  continu- 
ed to  Fig.  4,  inftead  of  terminating  at  3.  That 
Fig.  8  is  called  the  -ujch  of  the  shoe,  which  is, 
in  fa6l,  no  more  than  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
iron,  and  may  be  widened,  or  narrowed,  en- 
tirely by  the  judgment  of  the  smith,  or  the  dif- 
cretion  of  the  owner.  That  Fig.  9  is  the  cavi- 
ty called  the  groove^  or  fullering,  to  receive  the 
heads  of  the  nails,  above  which  (in  shoeing  of 
excellence  and  fuperiority)  they  fhould  never 
conftitute  a  prominence ;  and  that  the  letter  D  is 
no  more  than  a  back  view  of  the  fhort  fhoe, 
for  fome  time  fo  powerfully  recommended, 
which  has  already  moft  defervedly  fallen  into  dif- 
repute. 

Having    confjdered    it    neceffary    to    introduce 
fuch  minute  references  as  will  fufhciently   demon- 
ftrate  the  difference  between  good  fhoeing  and  had^ 
it  remains  only  to  add  a  fmgle  deficiency  of  shoe- 
ing 
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iNG  SMiTHi5  in  general,  who,  from  indolence^  in* 
attention^  or  inability^  entirely  lofe  fight  of,  or 
never  form  at  all,  the  proper  line  of  diftinftion  be- 
tween the  bearing  of  Fig.  5  for  the  cruft  (or  wall) 
Fig.  1 ;  and  the  prote6lion  afforded  the  outer  fole^ 
Fig.  2,  by  the  internal  concave  example  in  Fig.  6. 
Confidering  this  remilTnefs  in  the  operator,  and 
flioeing  ioo  Jliort  at  the  heels^  to  conflitute  the  pre- 
valent and  principal  errors  requiring  rectification, 
it  is  anxioufly  to  be  hoped,  that  thofe  whofe  minds 
are  open  to  conviQion,  will  contribute  their  af- 
fiftance  to  inculcate  the  neceflity  of  adopting  one 
invariable  ftandard  as  a  leading  flep  to  general 
reformation. 

SHOEING  SxMITH.— The  flioeing  fmith, 
more  frequently  known  by  the  denomination  of 
BLACKSMITH  or  FARRIER,  is,  unluckily  for  thofe 
who  profefs  it,  a  bufinefs  of  much  greater  bodily 
labour  than  profeflional  emolument;  hence  it  is, 
that  few,  except  the  very  loweft  claffes  of  fociety, 
can  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  engage  in  it.  Here 
then  has  always  been  the  deficiency  fo  much 
complained  of,  and  fo  univerfally  known,  with 
all  the  pra6litioners  of  the  old  fchool,  acting  as 
SMITHS  and  farriers,  whether  in  town  or  coun- 
try; and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  their 
original  want  of  education,  the  means  of  inflruc- 
tion,  and  tlieir  total  ignorance  of  the  properties 
of  MEDICINE,  fliould  have  hitherto  fecluded  them 

from 
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from  every  chance  of  mental  improvement,  and 
perfonal  emulation.  If  we  advert  to  their  manners, 
we  find  them  in  dire6l  uniformity  with  their  intcl- 
leftual  capacity  :  rude  by  nature^  they  become  cun^ 
ning  by  art;  unfortunately  witaught^  it  is  their 
greateft  pride  to  become  proportionally  untraElable^ 
and  know  fo  little  tbemfelves,  they  confidently  af- 
fe6l  to  believe  but  little  is  known  by  others  :  fliield- 
ed  by  which  ideal  fagacity,  they  obflinately  perfift 
in  an  opinion  of  their  own,  in  oppofition  to  every 
other,  or  individually  determine  to  abide  by  no  ra- 
tional opinion  at  all. 

When  a  candid  comparifonis  made  between  their 
dangerous  and  laborious  employment  and  their  dif^ 
proportioned  emoluments,  it  mull  be  admitted  by 
every  mind  of  liberality,  they  are  the  worji  paid 
for  their  drudgery  of  any  fet  of  men  in  the  uni* 
verfe.  Hence  arifes  that  Jierile  apathy  in  the  bufi- 
nefs,  which  is  fo  much  the  fubjed  of  general  in- 
dignation and  univerfal  contempt ;  and  is  the  only 
well-founded  reafon,  why  there  are  fo  few  men  of 
education,  or  intelledual  ability,  to  be  found  amidft 
the  daily  increafing  number  who  profefs  the  prac- 
tice. Cuftom,  too,  has  excluded  them  from  any 
refpeQable  weight  in  the  fcale  of  fociety ;  thereby 
rendering  the  obftacles  to  worldly  elevation  too  nu- 
merous, and  too  uncertain,  for  even  the  moft  lau- 
dable and  fpirited  emulation  to  encounter^,  with  even 
a  diftant  probability  of  fuccefs.  Thefe  confidera- 
3  lions 
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tions  readily  reconcile  it  to  reafon,  why  (upon  the 
mod  moderate  calculation,  taking  the  kingdom  in 
general  from  one  extremity  to  another)  there  are 
not  more  than  one  in  every  hundred,  who  exifts  by 
the  praftice  of  shoeing  and  farriery,  that  can 
fpeak  with  precifion  upon  the  property  of  the  me- 
dicine he  prefcribes ;  or  elucidate,  with  propriety, 
the  probable  procefs,  or  ultimate  effe^l,  of  the 
OPERATION  he  recomniends. 

In   fuch   predicament,  probably   anxious  to   do 
good,  without  the  perfonal  power  to  effect  it,  they 
may  be  impartially  confidered   *'  men  more  finned 
againft   than   linning;"    and,    in    many  inflances, 
much  more  entitled  to  the    commiferation  of  the 
enlightened,    than    the    contemptuous   indifference 
they  fo  frequently  receive.     Happily,  however,  for 
the   vocation   itfelf,    much  more  happily   for   the 
community  at  large,  improvement  in  the  practice 
of  farriery  has  at  length  become  an  obje8:  of  na- 
tional confideration;  and  the  inftitution  has  been  re- 
peatedly honored  with  parliamentary  contribu- 
tions; under  which  prediQive  ray  of  reformation, 
part  of  the  prefent  generation  may  probably  not 
only  derive  future  advantage,  but  live  to  fee  the 
former  fyflem  refcued  from  the  ignorance  and  barba- 
rity by  which  it  has  been  for  fo  many  centuries  dif- 
graced.  The  great  hazard  arifing  from  the  pra6tice 
of  the  injudicious  or  ill  informed,  is  their  poflefling 
an  unrellrained  power  of  plunging  into  a  bold  and 

inconfider^tc 
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inconfiderate  ufe  of  the  mo^  dangerous  medicines, 
the  prefent  operation  and  ultimate  efFeft  of  which 
they  fo  little  underftand,  and  are  fo  abfolutely  un- 
able  to  explain. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  of  bleedings 
rowelling,  purging^  glyjlering^  and  bliftering'i  near- 
ly all  taking  place  (with  the  fame  fubje6t)  within 
the  fpace  of  tw enty -four  hours  •',  and  could  a  thou- 
Jandth  part  of  the  poor  unfortunate  animals  fo 
rafhly  annihilated,  but  rife^  and  recite^  the  load  of 
medical  combujlibles  and  contrarieties  by  which 
they  were  dejlined  to  their  long  and  lajl  (leep, 
what  a  complicated  hiftory  of  the  materia  me- 
DicA  would  be  brought  to  light,  and  what  a 
fcene  of  profejjional  knowledge  difplayed,  to  form 
the  bafis  of  reformation,  with  that  long  lilt 
of  fublime  difquifitionifts,  w^io,  waving  the  dif- 
graceful  appellations  of  fmitJi  and  farrier .^  are  be- 
coming VETERINARY  SURGEONS  iu  almofl  cvcry  re- 
mote corner  of  the  kingdom  !  One  great  and  almoit 
invincible  error  amongft  the  veterinarian  fraternity 
(of  whom  there  are  many  juveniles  now  to  be  I'e'en) 
is  their  fuperficial  furvey,  and  hafty  decifion,  ia 
cafes  of  the  utmoft  magnitude;  anticipating  the 
prognofics^  without  even  defcending  to  examine  the 
predominant  fymptoms  of  disease.  Paffionately 
fond  of  affecting  infallibility^  they  raflily  promife 
more  than  they  find  themfelves  able  to  perform ;. 
and  thus  by  their  own  weaknefs,  voluntarily  ex- 
pofed,  are  frequently  compelled  to  retraB  io-morrozuy 

Vol.  II.  T  what 
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-vhat  they  have  moft  in^onfiderately  aflerted /o-i^j? ; 
thereby  overwhelming  themfelves  with  a  load  of 
profeflional  difgrace^  from  which  there  feems  no 
fanguine  profpe6l  of  fpeedy  extrication. 

Smiths  and  farriers  in  general,  being  unfor- 
tunately ignorant  in  the  peculiar  property  of  each 
particular  medicine,  is  not  a  greater  misfortune, 
than  their  being  abfolute  Grangers  to  the  vudicines 
them/elves^  thereby  becoming  the  ftanding  dupes  of 
adulteration.  The  warehoufes  and  fliops  of  infe* 
lior  druggifts,  it  is  well  known  by  men  of  experi- 
ence, are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  profeffional 
purity ;  in  fome  obfcure  corner  of  which  is  gene- 
rally a  refervoir  of  ruhhiJJi^  admirably  adapted  to 
the  price  and  praBice  of  f^vrriers,  with  whom  a 
cuftom  fo  laudable  has  been  eftabliflied  for  time 
immemorial,  and  from  the  palpable  pecuniary  ef- 
feBs  upon  both  parties  is  not  likely  to  beabolifhed, 

SHOOTING-*-is  become  a  fport  of  fo  much 
pleafure  and  univerfality,  that  the  legiflature  has 
found  it  expedient  to  extra6t  an  annual  contribution 
of  THREE  GUINEAS  from  cvcry  individual  who  en- 
joys it.  In  fa6l,  it  is  fo  perfectly  congenial  to  the 
difpofuions  of  the  people,  and  fo  truly  conducive 
to  the  greateft  blefhng  in  life,  health,  that  i^ 
Ihould  feem  its  votaries  have  annually  increafed  in 
proportion  to  the  conditional  reftraints  o^  parlia-^ 
mentary  prohibition.  Shooting,  in  its  mod  ex- 
tenlive  fignification,  may  be  fuppofed  to  imply  the 

aa 
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kdi  of  fiiboting  with  a  fowling-piece,  at  any  objeft 
in  general,  without  a  fpecific  determination;  but, 
narrowed  into  a  Jefs  difFufe,  and  more  expreffive 
compafs,,  it  is  then  reduced  to  the  more  particular 
points  thus  defined.  Pheasant  fliooting,  par- 
tridge (hooting,  GROusK  fliootijig,  cock  fliooting, 

RABBIT  fhooting,  SNIPE  fllOOting,  DUCK,  WILD  FOWL, 

Szc.  Thefe  are  pleafures  varying  a  little  in  the  dif- 
ference of  purfuit  and  enjoyment,  but  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  feafon,  their  various  degrees  of  at- 
tratiion.  Pheafant  fhooting  begins  (under  certain 
penalties  and  reftriftions,  if  killed  before  or  afte?^ 
the  days  mentioned)  on  ihc  firji  of  OBober  in  every 
year,  and  ends  on  the  Jirjl  of  February  following. 
Partridge  fliooting  begins  on  tliQ  firjl  o^  September^ 
and  extends  to  the  fij'Jl  of  February  next  enfuing. 
The  feafon  (under  fimilar  reftriQions,  but  heavier 
penalties)  for  killing  heath-fowl,  or  black  game^ 
commences  on  the  20th  of  ^w^z^,  and  terminates  on 
the  10th  of  December ;  and  for  groufe,  or  red  game, 
on  the  12th  of  Augujl^  and  ends  on  the  10th  of 
December,  Woodcocks  and  Snipes  being  birds  of 
paffage,  and  not  included  in  any  acl  for  the  prefer- 
vaiion  of  game,  the  time  for  killing  is  unlinaited  ; 
being  entirely  dependent  upon  the  feafon,  the  coun- 
try they  appear  in,  and  the  flights  as  they  arrive* 

Pheasant  siiooting  may  be  confidered  the  mofl 
laborious,  and  leafl  entertaining,  of  the  whole, 
UJjlefs  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Eflex,  Hampfiiire,  and 

T  2  fome 
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fome  other  counties,  where  the  large  tra6ls  of  lofty 
woodlands,    and    correfponding  underwood,    con^ 
tribute  fo   materially  to  their  annual  increafe  and 
prefervation.       This  fport  is  moflly  purfued  with 
the  fmall  fpringing  fpaniel,  whofe  eager  tongue,  the 
moment  he  touches  [cent  of  the  faot^  or  winds  the 
hird^   gives    "  early  nate  of  earneft  preparation." 
Pointers  of  great  ftrength,  and  high  courage,  hunt- 
ed with  a  belly  are  frequently  inftrumental  to  good 
fport,  and  great   faccefs;    but  they   mufl    be   fall 
goers,  and  once  knowing  their  bufinefs,  not  readily 
difpofed  lo  Jlop^  or  draw  (lowly;  if  fo,  the  bird 
will  frequently  rife  in  the  higheft  part  of  the  covert, 
or  at  fuch  a  dijlance^  that  an  open  (hot  will  but 
feldom  be  obtained,  particularly  in  a  country  thin 
of  game.     Thofe  who  wifh   to  preferve  well-bred 
and  well-broke  pointers  in  a  (late  of  unfullied  ex- 
cellence, will  not  accullom  them  to  covert  hunting, 
but  invariably  ufe  ihcir  fpanielsin  one  of  the  fports 
for  which  tliey  were  fo  evidently  intended. 

Partridge  shooting  is,  to  a  contemplative 
mind,  of  a  much  more  entertaining  defcription  ; 
for  the  objefts  of  purfuit  being  found  in  the  open 
fields,  every  part  of  the  fport  is  feen  and  enjoyed. 
Partridges  are  not  in  equal  abundance  every  year, 
but  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  Hate  of  the 
weather  during  the  time  of  laying  the  eggs^  as  well 
as  the  time  of  hatching;  which  is  almoft  invaria- 
bly   between    the    middle   and   the    end   of  June. 

When 
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Wlien  :the  jnonths  of  May  and  June  are  dry,  birds 
are  in  general  exceedingly  numerous,  and  propor- 
tionally ftroog  upon  wing  by  the  commencement  of 
the  SHOOTING  season;  but  when  heavy  and  dread- 
ful rains  fall,  as  they  frequently  do  daring  the  hay 
HARVEST,  the  deftruQion  is  incredible.  Such  con- 
tinued rains  not  only  chill  the  eggs  during  incuba- 
tion, but  drown  numbers  of  the  young  almoft  fo 
foon  as  they  are  out  of  .their  fhells.  Wet  feafons 
alfo  are  dellruPiive  to  ants,  upon  which,  and  their 
eggs,  young  partridges  and  pheafants  principally 
fubfifl.  Partridges  fo  foon  as  the  corn  is  cut  down, 
and  they  are  in  a  great  degree  deprived  of  the  fhel- 
ter  and  proteftion  under  which  they  were  bred, 
difplay  a  rnoPt  wonderful  timidity  and  dread  of 
danger ;  to  which  the  whole  covey  are  induced  by 
the  unceafing  anxiety  of  the  hen  for  ,the  fafety  of 
her  young. 

Thus  inceflantly  alive  to  perpetual  fear,  they 
change  their  fituation  repeatedly  in  the  courfe  of  the 
day;  as  well  to  infure  fecurity  from  all  probable 
danger,  as  to  fupply  the  calls  of  nature.  In  thefirfl 
part  of  the  flrooting  feafon,  while  the  Jhbhlea  of 
wheat  and  barley  are  frefh,  and  not  rendered  too 
bare,  or  too  much  beaten  by  cattle,  they  are  to  be 
found  in  either  one  or  the  other,  both  laie  at  night, 
and  early  in  the  morning:  after  feeding  in  which., 
(if  not  difturbed  by  the  approach  of  thofe  in  pur- 
fyit  of  them.)  by  a  fignal  from  the  hen,  they  rife 

T  3  gently, 
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gently,  as  it  were,  in  a  clufter,  and  glide  or  fkim 
along  with  as  little  flutter  as  poffible  to  the  neareft 
turnips,  fcanding  clover,  rufliy  moors,  or  graffy 
low  coverts,  in  fome  of  which,  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  they  are  always  to  be  found;  and  not 
unfrequently  near  a  watry  ditch,  or  running  ftream  ^ 
as  it  is  at  this  time,  and  only  once  a  day,  they  take 
this  part  of  their  fuftenance  :  but  as  there  are  many 
hilly  countries  in  which  water  is  but  rarely  to  be 
found,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  their  wants  in  this 
refpeB:  may  be  amply  fupplied  by  the  morning  dew- 
drops  with  which  vegetation  fo  plentifully  abounds. 

The  dogs  peciiliarly  appropriate  to  and  ufed  in' 
this  fport,  are  principally  pointers,  at  lead  with 
thofe  who  rank  as  sportsmen,  and  have  too  high 
a  refpe6t  for  its  character  to  degrade  the  order ;  and 
it  is  never  purfued  with  greater  connftency,  or  en- 
joyed with  greater  extacy,  (or  more  fuccefs,)  than 
when  too  many  guns^  or  too  viany  dogs,  are  not  fecn 
in  the  field  together.  Any  number  above  two  of 
the  former,  and  two  brace  of  the  latter,  in  one 
company,  evidently  denote  much  more  of  poaching 
rapacity^  and  an  intentional  annihilation  of  game, 
than  of  sporting  equity.  Double-barrelled 
GUNS  partake  a  little  of  the  fame  impreilion,  being 
admirably  calculated  to  promote  the  very  fcarcity 
U^  much  and  fo  conflantly  complained  of.  The 
art  of  SHOOTING  flying,  in  which  numbers  are  fo 
exceedingly  expert,  and  which,  in  fa^l,  may  be  fo 

cafilv 
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cafily  attained,  is  not,  in  general,  acquired  with 
that  facility  by  young  fportfmen,  which  might  na- 
turally be  expefted.  This  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
timidity^  volatility^  anxiety^  and  impatience^  of  the 
mind,  at  the  very  critical  moment  when  all  fhoul(J 
be  (luiet  and  calm  within ;  but  at  the  impreflive  crifis, 
when  the  point  takes  place,  and  the  animal  is  fixed 
fccmingly  immoveable,  under  an  inflindive  im- 
pulfe,  which  inftantaneoufly  excites  in  the  human 
frame  a  moft  ^weful  fenfation,  (the  heart  palpitat- 
ing with  HOPE,  FEAR,  and  suspense,}  the  birds 
rife,  and  with  fo  much  noify  rapidity,  that  the 
mind  and  body  being  equally  agitated,  no  particu- 
lar bird  h  fingled  for  the  aim,  at  the  inltant  of 
fulling  tlie  trigger ^  and  the  whole  efcape. 

There  is  no  purfuit,  game^  or  amufement,  in 
which  a  proficiency  is  to  be  obtained,  can  require 
a  nicer  eye,  a  fteadier  hand,  a  cooler  head,  or  a 
more  philofophic  patience,  than  the  sport  before  us. 
Sportfmen  of  experience  wafte  neither  their  tifnt 
nor  their  lahour  ;  they  well  know,  according  to  the 
defcription  not  long  fince  given,  where  to  find 
the  game,  according  to  the  time  of  the  day ;  and  are 
ieldom  feen  hunting  their  dogs  in  unlikely  places. 
They  cover  the  ground  flowly  and  deliberately, 
that  none  fhould  remain  unbeaten,  or  birds  be  left 
behind:  when  a  dog  ftands  (or  makes  his  point) 
the  mafter  fhould  fbr  a  moment  Jiand  Jlill  alfo  ; 
the  general  flillnefs  fettles  the  dog  more  firmly  to 

T  ^  his 
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his  point,  and  the  birds  are  more  likely  to  lie.  If 
the  gunner  hurries  up,  (as  many  frequently  do,)  it 
hurries  the  dog  alfo,  and  not  only  makes  him  im- 
patient, but  the  game  probably  gets  up  out  of  JJiot ; 
or,  what  is  equally  produ6live  of  mortification,  he 
himfelf  gets  up  to  the  point  fo  flurried,  and  out  of 
breath,  that  he  finds  it  impra6licable  to  take  re- 
gular aim ;  and  when  he  fancies  he  does,  the  bo- 
dily trevior  he  is  in  renders  the  fliot  inefre61ual.  To 
become  a  fteady  and  good  fliot,  fome  few  lliort 
rules  arc  unavoidably  neceflary,  the  principal 
of  which  is  cool  deliberation  :  thofe  of  too  warm, 
haily  and  impetuous  a  difpofition,  fliould  retain  irj 
memory  a  fingle  line  from  the  immortal  bard ; 

<'  Wisely  and  Jlozv ;  they  stumble  who  run  fajl,'* 

When  the  dog  has  enjoyed  his  point  fufficiently, 
y^hether  the  birds  are  walked  up,  or  rife  fponta- 
neoufly,  the  gun  fliould  never  be  raifcd  to  the 
flioulder  till  the  whole  covey  are  patiently  furvey- 
ed,  and  the  very  bird  fixed  upon,  at  which  the 
aim  is  intended  to  be  taken;  this  once  done,  and 
the  eye  not  removed  from  the  devoted  viB^im  till 
the  inRrument  of  death  is  brought  to  bear,  the 
fight  once  caught,  and  the  motion  with  the  trigger 
made  in  the  critical  and  correfponding  twinklings 
fuccefs  in  mofl:  indances  muft  eventually  enfue.  It 
may  not  be  inapplicable  to  remark,  that  the  pro- 
grefs  to  perfeQion  is  greatly  retarded,  amongft  the 

2  juvenile 
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juvenile  branches  of  sporting  society  (when  (hoot- 
ing in  company)  by  invariably  and  emulatively 
(but  very  inconfiderately  and  imprudently)  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  the  FIRST  fhot :  the  error  being 
mutual,  fo  is  the  difappointment ;  probably  both, 
or  all,  7mfs;  to  which  nothing  enfues  but  a  vacant 
Jlare  o{  mortification,  not  to  add  difgrace:  but  if 
a  bird  happens  to  fall,  it  is  produ6live  of  clamour, 
and  general  jealoufy  :  it  is  claimed  by  all:  and 
perfonal  acidities,  from  fuch  trifling  circumftances, 
have  fometimes '  arifen  about  a  paltry  partridge^ 
that  have  continued  during  the  lives  of  the  parties. 
The  prudent  and  patient  who  fhoot  in  company, 
will  be  circumfpe6l  in  every  motion ;  they  will  not 
take  aim  at  the  j?r/2  lird,  which  happens  to  rife,  (to 
be  confufed  by  thofe  who  are  rifing.)  or  fix  upon 
a  bird  on  the  left  hand  when  a  companion  is  on  that 
fide^  and  the  bird  going  off  direQ:ly  acrofs  him. 
The  right  hand  man  and  the  left  fhould  take  inva- 
riably birds  on  their  own  diftinQ  fides;  but  when 
they  go  off  in  a  direB  line,  circumftances  and  pro- 
,ceedings  muft  be  regulated  accordingly. 

Grouse  shooting  differs  but  little  from  the  pre- 
ceding, excepting  its  being  more  laborious,  and 
taking  place  in  the  hotter  months,  and  in  the  more 
hilly  or  mountainous  countries.  This  fpecies  of 
game  is  not  univerfally  difperfed,  like  the  par- 
tridge, over  the  face  of  the  kingdom,  but  a  native 
inhabitant    of    fome    particular    didriO;    in    wild, 

remote, 
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remote,  or  peculiar  fituations.  They  were  feme 
few  years  fince  to  be  plentifully  feen  in  many  parts 
of  Wales,  and  in  the  New  Forest  of  Hamp- 
shire; but  they  are  now  very  much  reduced,  and 
rarely  to  be  found;  at  lead  not  in  fufficient  num- 
bers to  render  it  a  fport  worth  purfuing.  In  the 
northern  counties  bordering  upon  the  Tweed,  and 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  they  are  fo  numerous, 
that  many  of  the  mofl  opulent  and  eager  fportf- 
men  make  very  long  and  expenfive  journies,  to 
fatiate  themfelves,  and  weary  !heir  dogs,  with 
an  unreftrained  and  unlimited  profufion  of  fport. 
The  groufe  is  larger  than  the  partridge,  and,  when 
full  grown,  weighs  from  twenty  to  two-and-twenty 
ounces.  The  plumage  is  variegated,  and  beauti- 
fully compofed  of  black,  red,  and  white;  the  tail 
being  fimilar  to  that  of  the  partridge,  but  a  little 
larger  when  extended  in  flight. 

The  GROUSE  perfeveringly  adhere  to  thofe  moun- 
tains and  moors  which  are  covered  with  heath,  feK 
dom  or  ever  defcending  into  the  lower  grounds. 
They  fly  in  packs^  confifting  of  four  or  five  brace; 
and  indulge  upon  intervening  tra6ls  of  foft  mofly 
ground,  particularly  in  the  hotter  months  of  the 
year.  The  cackling  noife  of  the  cock  may  be 
heard  at  a  conflderable  diftance;  and  when  once  the 
dog  makes  his  point,  he  is  commonly  the  firft  bird 
upon  wing.  Upon  the  pointer's  being  firfl:  ob- 
ferved  to  fland^  it  is  inftantly  neceffary  to  keep  the 

eve 
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jgye  forward;  for  if  the  birds  are  perceived  to 
ereB  their  heads,  and  run^  it  is  confidered  an  in- 
fallible fign  they  will  not  lie  -well  daring  that  day; 
in  which  cafe  there  is  no  alternative,  but  to  head 
the  dog,  and,  if  poffible,  keep  pace  with  them,  fo 
as  to  be  within  fhot  when  they  rife;  if  which  ad- 
vantage is  not  taken,  many  a  long  and  laborious 
day  may  be  undertaken  without  the  confolation  of 
a  fingle  bird.  As  the  time  for  this  fport  com- 
inences  in  the  fultry  feafon,  and  generally  in  parts 
of  the  country  remote  from  expeditious  means  of 
conveyance,  they  do-  not  very  frequently  reach 
the  Metropolis ;  at  leaft  in  fuch  a  recent  ftate  as  to 
be  perfeftly  attrafting :  they  are  (particularly  if  not 
killed  remarkably  clean)  very  foon  difpofed  to  pi^ 
triclity ;  and  if  required  or  intended  to  be  fent  to 
any  great  diftance,  they  fnould  be  drawn  as  foon 
as  convenient  after  they  are  fliot,  and  the  vacuum 
filled  up  with  fine  heath  or  herbage  for  the 
journey. 

Cock  (or  Woodcock)  shooting  is  of  a  diffe- 
rent and  mod  entertaining  defcription,  when  and 
wherever  a  plenty  for  the  fport  can  be  found.  The 
woodcock  is  a  bird  of  pafTage,  and  found  frequent- 
ly in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  about  the  fecond, 
third,  or  lad:  week  of  October.  Their  annual  ar- 
rival in  this  country  is  more  or  lefs  protra8ed  by 
the  uncertainty  of  the  wind  and  weather  at  that 
particular    feafon;    the  call  and   nortb-cafl    winds 

(with 
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(with  a  foggy  heavy  atmofphere)  bring  them  over 
in  the  greateft  plenty.  Upon  their  firft  arrival, 
they  have  the  appearance  of  being  nearly  exhaufted, 
and  drop  under  the  nearefl  offered  proteftion  tx> 
the  fea-fliore;  high  trees,  hedge- rows,  fmall  copfes, 
heath,  tufts  of  bullies  and  brambles,  are  equally 
acceptable.  After  reft, .  and  fuch  refreftiment  as 
the  fituations  where  they  fall  afford,  they  feparate, 
and  almoft  fingly  explore  their  way  into  the  coun- 
try more  in-land,  and  fall  in  fuch  woods,  coverts, 
copfes,  or  fliaws,  as  are  moil  applicably  attrafting 
or  convenient  to  the  length  of  their  flight;  varying 
the  fituation  in  future  according  to  the  accommo- 
dation they  find,  or  the  country  they  are  in.  No 
one  part  of  the  coaft  is  more  remarkable  for  their 
arrival  in  immenfe  flights  than  another;  Wales, 
Suflex,  Norfolk,  and  to  the  extreme  points  of  the 
north  of  Scotland,  are,  at  different  periods,  fup- 
plied  with  equal  plenty :  in  all  or  either  of  which, 
eight  or  ten  brace  (immediately  after  a  flight  ar-. 
rivesj  have  been  killed  out  of  one  covert  in  a  morn- 
ing by  a  fingle  gun. 

The  dogs  ufed  for  this  fport  are  the  fmall 
COCKING  spaniel;  though  they  are  frequently 
found  by  pointers,  who  make  their  point  upon 
winding  the  bird,  but  not  quite  fo  ftaunch  as  to 
the  more  confirmed  fpecies;  of  which  game  the 
cock  in  a  certain  degree  feems  to  partake.  The 
woodcock,  when  flujhed^    riles    heavily  from   the 

ground; 
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ground;  and  in  an  open  glade,  is  fo  eafily  brought 
down,  that  even  a  7noderate  fliot  muft  be  afliamed 
to  mifs;    but   when  fprung   in    a    lofty  oaken  or 
beechen  wood,  he  is  obliged  to  tower  almoft  per- 
pendicular above  their  tops,  before  he  can  attain 
fufficient  height  to  take  his  flight  in  a  horizontal  di- 
region;  and  this  kind  of  vermicular  flight  he  makes 
w^ith  fuch  rapidity,  ( turning  and  twifting  to  avoid 
the  trees,)  that  it  is  almofl;  impoflible  to  feize  a  mo- 
ment  for   fliooting  with  any  tolerable  profpe6l  of 
fuccefs.     As  partridge  ftiooting  requires  an  almoft 
fyftematic  filence  for  the  production   of  fport,  fo 
cock  fliooting  admits  of  the  reverfe;  for  the  great- 
er the   noife,   the   greater   probability   of  fuccefs. 
Well-bred    fpaniels   immediately  quejl  fo   foon  as 
they  come  upon  haunt,   as  well   as   the   moment  a 
cock  unexpeQedly  fprings;    this  is  the  diftinguifli- 
ing  trait   of  their    utility,  as   it  gives  timely   no- 
tice to  every  one  of  the  party,  and  each  individu- 
al has  fuflicient  opportunity  to   be  upon  the  watclu 

Thofe  who  enter  into  the  true  fpirit  of  this 
fport,  and  where  cocks  are  likely  to  be  found,  feU 
dom  fet  out  for  a  complete  day's  adventure,  with- 
out being  previoufly  provided  v/ith  a  marker  ex- 
cellently qualified  for  the  purpofe  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  And  an  afliftant  of  this  defcription  be- 
comes the  more  neceffary,  as  a  cock  will  very  fre- 
quently fuffer  himfelf  to  be  found,  and  fliot  at, 
four  or  five  times   in  th.e   fame  covert ;  and  when 

abfolutely 
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^bfolutely  driven  out,  will  fink  beyond  the  outef 
fence,  and  gliding  a  fhort  diftance  almoft  clofe  to 
the  ground,  will  drop  in  fome  adjoining  ditch. 

Woodcocks  are  feen  in  this  country  till  about 
the  firll,  and  fometimes  the  fecond,  week  in 
March:  this,  however,  depends  entirely  upon 
the  opennefs  or  feverity  of  the  feafon :  if  the  win- 
ter has  been  accompanied  with  long  and  fliarp 
fro  its,  they  fuddenly  difappcar  within  a  few  hours, 
(as  by  a  kind  of  magical  myftery,)  and  none  to  be 
faund,  with  occafionally  (and  that  but  feldom)  an 
exception  of  a  difconfolate  individual  at  or  near 
fome  warm  or  llieltered  spring  which  has  not  fro- 
zen. They  are  fuUefl  of  flefh  during  the  months 
of  December  and  January  to  the  middle  of 
February,  from  which  time,  as  the  fpring  fun 
gets  warmer,  they  decline  in  weight  to  the  time 
of  their  departure. 

Snipe  shooting  is  a  fport  the  beft  calculated 
to  try  the  perfevering  y"^^  and  bottom  of  a  sports* 
man  of  any  yet  recounted;  if  he  is  not  poifeffed 
of  all  the  fortitude^  patience^  and  indefatigable 
exertion  of  a  water  spaniel,  he  had  better  never 
be  induced  to  make  the  embarkation,  at  leafl  with 
any  fanguine  expeQ:ation  of  fuccefs.  To  wef^ 
'  dirt^  ^nd  dijiadty^  he  mud  be  habitually  inured : 
in  body  he  muft  be  invulnerable;  with  a  conflitu-^- 
tion  impregnable  to  the  united  attacks  of  morbi- 
dity^ 
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clity,  and  a  mind  moll  perfe£lly  at  eafe.  Thus 
armed  at  all  points  for  land  or  water^  moor  or 
mire^  fwavips  or  hogs^  snipe  shooting  (where  they 
are  to  be  found  in  plenty)  is  a  mod  excellent  di- 
verfion;  and  fome  fpots,  particularly  in  a  heath 
country,  interfe6ted  by  moors,  fwamps,  and  bogs, 
(as  a  celebrated  fcope  called  Eel  Moor,  near 
Hartford  Bridge,  upon  the  weftern  road,)  the 
fport  is  fo  inceffant,  that  thofe  who  vifit  the  place 
in  open  hazy  weather,  may  fhoot  fo  often  in  fuc- 
ceffion,  as  to  have  frequent  occafions  in  the  fame 
day  to  w^ait  till  the  barrel  cools.  Snipes  are  of 
two  kinds,  one  being  full  double  the  fize  of  the 
other,  and  is  called  a  whole  snipe;  the  fmaller  is 
called  SLJacky  and  of  courfe  fomewhat  more  diffi- 
cult to  kilL  Both  forts  are  found  upon  the  fame 
groundj  and  fometimes  clofe  to  each  other.  They 
are  birds  of  paffage,  and  vary  but  little  with  the 
flights  of  WOODCOCKS  in  the  time  of  their  arrival, 
which  is  generally  about  the  Jirjl  plentiful  rains 
in  Autumn.  They  are  faid  to  breed  moftly  in  the 
low  and  fvv^ampicft  parts  of  Germany  and  Swit- 
zerland; although  it  is  certain  numbers  do  no): 
return  with  the  greater  bodies  in  the  fpring,  but  re- 
main here  during  the  fummer,  and  breed  in  the 
TnarJIies  and  /ens^  where  their  nefts  are  often  found 
in  the  month  of  June  with  four  and  five  eggs  in 
each.  Pointers  only  are  made  ufe  of  in  this  fport; 
and  it  is  rather  rcraarkble,  that,  notwithftanding  this 
fpecies  of  bird  is  fo  diminutive  in  proportion  to 
5  the 
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the  game  that  a  dog  is  conftantly  accuftomed  to,, 
he  Hands  equally  Haunch  to  even  the  jack^  (the 
lead  of  the  two)  as  to  either  pheasant,  hare,  or 
PARTRIDGE.  Snipes,  the  moment  they  are  upon 
wing,  fly  againfl  the  wind,  encountering  which, 
they  go  ofF  in  fuch  a  txvijling  and  twirling  direc- 
tion, that  they  are  then  a  very  difficult  obje6l  to 
aim  at;  but  by  waiting  with  patience  till  they  take 
their  intended  line,  the  fhot  may  be  made  with  a 
much  greater  probability  of  fuccefs.  They  cannot 
be  faid  to  be  in  fcafon  before  November,  or  after 
February;  for  killed  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year,  they  moftly  appear  with  a  branny  fcur/up- 
on  their  bodies,  as  if  difeafed^  or  in  a  flate  of  ema- 
ciation. 

Thefe  are  the  different  kinds  of  fliooting  only 
which  comprize  the  pleafuie  of  the  gentleman 
fportfman,  and  in  which  the  better  kind  of  fport- 
ing  dogs  (pointers,  spaniels,  and  setters)  are 
vifed.  Shooting  of  -wild-Jowl^  rabbits^  Stz.  are 
principally  the  amufement  of  thofe  who  are  not 
particular  in  their  objeQs  of  purfuit;  but  equally 
prepared  for  whatever  may  come  in  their  way, 
from  a  pheasant  to  a  tom-tit^,  or  from  a  solan 
GOOSE  to  a  dab-chick.  The  fcientific  and  fyftema- 
lic  rules  of  fliooting  in  the  field  arc  fo  generally 
known,  and  univerfally  comprehended,  in  refpeft 
to  the  length  of  the  gun,  the  mode  of  charging, 
the  diftance  for  firing,  and  fome  other  trifling  mi- 

nutia. 
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nuiia,  dependenriipon  contingencies,  that  a  fingle 
line  mull  be  unneceffary  in  elucidation;  except  a 
falutary  hint  to  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
never  to  let  others  do  for  them  with  the  gim^  what 
they  can  do  for  themfelves.  It  fliould  be  the  par- 
ucular  province  of  the  perfon  who  flioots,  to  charge 
his  own  gun,  and  to  be  pun6lually  precife  in  draw- 
ing the  charge  at  his  return:  a  rctrofpedive  fur- 
vey  of  the  mofl  melancholy  and  fliocking  accidents 
which  the  lafl  few  years  have  produced,  will  de- 
monftrate  to  any  humane  and  refle8ing  mind,  the 
danger  of  letting  either  gun  or  pistol  remain 
loaded  in  a  dwelling-houfe,  where,  by  the  fingle 
inadvertency  alone,  any  individual  of  the  family 
is  perpetually  liable  to  inllantaneous  de{lru61ion. 

SHOULDER-LAMENESS,— in  a  horfe,  is 
a  defeft  in  the  fcapularian  mufcles,  or  at  the  li^ 
gamentary  junBion  of  the  fore  thigh-bone  with  the 
concave  point  of  the  fiioulder  blade,  upon  which 
many,  and  fome  oppofite  opinions  have  hztn  ob- 
llinately  maintained  :  and  there  are  not  wanting  at 
the  prefent  moment,  thofe  who  affect  to  believe, 
and  prefume  to  affirm,  ''  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
a  fnoulder  lamenefs  in  any  horfe."  The  abfurdity 
.of  this  ridiculous  and  contemptible  affertion,  can 
only  be  equalled  by  the  unparalleled  ignorance  and 
illiteracy  of  thofe  who  make  it:  iirangers  to  the 
anatomical  ilruCture  of  parts,  they  are  inadequate 
to  the  comprehenfion  of  their   ufes,  and  the  pur- 

Vol.  IL  U  pofes 
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pofes  to  which  they  become  intentionally  appro- 
priate. In  direB  confutation  of  fuch  futile  opi- 
nion, it  is  mod  indifputably  afcertained,  that  in- 
juries are  frequently  fuRained  in  the  fhoulders, 
from  which  incurable  lamenefs  often  enfues.  Such 
accidents  and  misfortunes  happen  to  horfes  in  dif- 
ferent ways:  fome  by  unforefeen  circumftances, 
which  no  human  prudence  can  prevent;  others 
(equal,  if  not  fuperior  in  number)  by  carelefs- 
nefs,  inhumanity,  inattention,  or  negleft.  Lame- 
nefs in  the  flioulder  may  be  occafioned  by  the  horfe's 
being  too  fuddenly  Jioppcd  and  turned  upon  un- 
even ground;  Aiding,  flumbling,  or  flipping  down, 
in  a  diftorted  pofition  of  either  fore  leg;  turning 
too  rapidly  in  a  narrow  Hall,  or  too  quick,  fudden 
and  fliort  into  a  liable.  That  all  which  may  be 
the  better  underftood,  by  thofe  who  are  anxious 
for  information,  and  open  to  conviftion,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary,  for  the  accommodation  of  every  compre- 
henfion,  to  obferve,  that  the  blade  or  flioulder- 
bone  not  being  fixed  to  the  body  by  articulation, 
but  by  apportion  adhering  to  the  ribs,  and  firmly 
faflened  thereto  by  correfponding  mu{z\ts  above  and 
helow^  the  animal,  in  undergoing  any  of  the  ca- 
fualties  before  recited,  fu (fains  the  injury  defcri- 
bed;  in  which  the  tendons  or  coats  of  thofe  muf- 
cles  are  (trained  and  relaxed;  and- as  the  exten- 
fion  has  been  more  or  lefs  violent,  fo  will  the 
cafe  be  more  or  lefs  dangerous  and  perplexing. 

Cafes 
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Cafes  conftantly  occur,  where,  by  a  flip,  a  ca- 
vity in  the  road  or  pavement,  a  rolling-ftone,  or 
any  other  caufe,  the  leg  of  a  horfe  is  unavoida- 
bly thrown  into  a  diftorted  and  unnatural  pofition^ 
from  whence  ills  enfue;  the  ligamentary  junction, 
and  mufcular  fupport,  may  be  fingly  or  con- 
junftively  injured^  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  caufe  by  which  the  accident  was  fuftained. 
In  moft  occurrences  of  this  defcription,  fome  dif-* 
ficulty  arifes  in  the  endeavour  to  difcover  the  pre- 
cife  feai  of  i'njujy,  which  is  not,  by  the  moft 
judicious  and  obfervant  inveftigator,  always  to  be 
decifively  afcertained:  amidft  fuch  doubts,  ftrift 
examination  fhould  be  made  to  difcriminate  with 
certainty  between  a  lam^.ness  in  the  shoulder, 
and  a  de/eB  in  the  Joot;  and  this  inveftigation 
is  the  more  indifpenfibly  neceffary  to  be  made, 
becaufe,  in  ftri6l  verification  of  the  ancient  adage, 
"  Doctors  differ,"  inftances  are  numerous,  where 
one  practitioner  vehemently  affirms  the  lamenefs  to 
be  in  one  part^  and  his  veterinarian  opponent  as 
violently  pronounces  it  to  be  in  another.  There 
is,  however,  one  kind  of  clue,  if  properly  attend- 
ed to,  wdiich  will  generally  lead  to  a  ready  dillinc- 
tion  between  a  lamenefs  in  the  foot  and  an  injury 
in  the  fhoulder;  by  getting  twenty  yards  before 
the  horfe,  fo  as  to  face  him,  and  having  him  brought 
forward  with  increafed  aftion,  fixing  the  eye  at 
the  foot,  and  bringing  it  gradually  up  to  the  cheft, 
the  imbecile  effort  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder 
U  2  attended 
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attended  with  pain,  and  the  confequent  hozv  or 
drop  of  the  head^  (as  if  going  to  fall,)  will  evi- 
dently demonftrate  whether  the  feat  of  injury  is 
there.  On  the  contrary,  in  moll  lamenelTes  of  the 
FOOT,  the  fubjeft  makes  an  attempt  rather  to  hop, 
or  to  touch  the  earth  lightly  with  the  joint  affefted, 
than  to  give  it  equal  fupport  with  the  reft  upon 
the  ground:  a  horfe  lame  in  the  foot,  difplays  it 
moft,  the  more  he  is  ridden  or  driven ;  but  a  horfe 
who  has  received  an  injury  in  the  flioulder,  de- 
monftrates  it  lels  and  lefs,  the  more  he  gets  into 
a  perfpiration. 

SIDE-SADDLE.— The  faddle  upon  which  wo- 
Bien  ride  is  fo  called.     The  injuries  horfes   fuftain 
by  the  ufc  of  thefe  faddles,  when  not  properly  at- 
tended to,  exceed  conception.     It  is  w-ell  known 
by  thofe  who  are  much  in  public,  and  make  their 
occafional  obfervations  as  they  ride,  that  moft  of 
the  women  about  the   Metropolis  (who,  it  may  be 
prefumed,  are   taught  in  the  fchools)  ride  exceed- 
ingly ill  J  and  to  a  fpeQator,  moft  mortify  ingly  w?z- 
graceful ;   or,  in    words   more   expreffive   and  ex- 
planatory,    they    bear    near    their     whole     weight 
upon  the   fwivel-clog  Jlirrup  of   the  saddle,   and 
little  or  none  upon  the   back  of  the   horfe.     The 
evident   effe6l    of    this  is,   that   the  faddle,   which 
ftioiild  preferve  a   due  and  confiflcnt  equilibrium, 
compuUively  preponderates  with  the   weight  of  the 
injudicious  rider,   and  has  a  conftant  bearing  fric- 
tion 
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tion  upon  the  wither  on  the  off  fide,  from  whence 
originates  inflammation,  bruife,  tumor,  formation 
of  matter,  and  not  imfrequently  fistula,  as  a 
finifliing  confolation  to  the  concern.  When  a 
comparifon  is  made  between  the  equeftrian  abili- 
ty of  the  FINE  LADIES  ivi  the  environs  of  London, 
and  the  bounce-about  felf-taught  damfels  of  the 
country,  the  former  fink  extremely  in  comparative 
eilimation.  The  bed  and  mod  certain  means  of 
infuring  fafety  vikh  a  faddle  of  this  defcription,  is 
to  have  a  hollow  on  the  infide  the  pad  which  comes 
in  contaQ:  with  the  off  fide  the  wither,  fo  formed, 
as  to  admit  of  no  bearing  on  that  fide  at  all. 
This  is  readily  accomplifhed,  by  ordering  a  va- 
cuum of  the  fize  of  an  inverted  tea-cup,  w^ith 
elaflic  quilting  to  furround  the  edge,  w^hich  taking 
a  regular,  equal  and  circular  bearing,  fo  complete- 
ly protefts  the  wither,  that  it  is  impoflible  an  in- 
jury  can  be  fuftained. 

SIGNS  OF  DISEASE— are  various  in  horfes, 
as  influenced  by  the  different  fenfations  origina- 
ting in  the  peculiar  diforder  of  which  they  are  the 
prognoRics.  One  leading  fign  of  internal  pain  or 
difquietude  in  a  horfe  is,  the  re/ufal  of  his  food, 
a  drooping  of  the  head^  a  du!nefs  of  the  eyes,  a 
general  bodily  lajjitude^  and  a  feeming  diflike  to 
aHion.  Thefe  are  evident  figns  of  indifpofition, 
and  fliould  always  prove  an  immediate  flimulus 
to  neceffary  examination,  which  cannot   be  made 

U  3  too 
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too    foon,    as    many    horfes    are    totally  loft    for 
want   of  proper  attention  at  the  connmencement  of 
difeafe.     Thofe  juft  mentioned,  are  not  confider- 
ed  fymptoms  of  feverity,    or   fuch  as  hold  forth 
indications  of  speedy  danger  ;   but    they    are    of 
confequence   to  juftify    fuch    early    counteraftion,, 
as  the  nature  of  each   particular   cafe  may   render 
a  matter  of  prudence  and  precaution.     Much   in- 
formation may  be  colle8:ed  from  the  ftate  of  the 
pulfe,    the    warmth  or    coldnefs   of  the    ears,   the 
parching  heat,  clammy  vifcidity,   or  flefliy   fmell 
of    the    mouth,    the    heaving   of    the    flank,   the 
white  or  inflamed    ftate  of  the    eye-lids,   and  the 
glafly  appearance  of  the  eyes  themfelves;  all  which 
appertain  to  cold,  fever,  pleurify,  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  or  affedions  of  the  liver.  A  horfe's  being 
in   excruciating   pain,  looking  back  to   his   flank 
inceflantly   on   either  one  fide   or  the  other,  lay- 
ing, or  rather  droppings  down  fuddenly,  extending 
his   extremities    to    the    utmoft,    groaning    at    the 
fame  time,   then  raiflng  his  head  as   he  lays,   and 
pointing   the   nofe    to    his    flank,   rolling   over    in 
his  ftall,   and  haftily  rifing,   are   all   fymptoms   of 
cholic,    and    of  that    kind    termed    inflammatory, 
occafioned  by  indurated  excrements  in  the  intefti- 
nal  canal,  which,  if  not  properly  and  expeditioufly 
removed,  produce  mortification,  and,  of  courfe^ 
death. 


If 
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If  the    body    is    greatly    diftended,    having  the 
fame    fymptoms,    it   is    then     called    the    flatulent 
cholic,  and  proceeds  from  the  confined  colle6tion 
and  retention  of  wind;  to  the  immediate  relief  of 
which,  flank  and  belly  rubbing  by  two  good  llrong 
men  (one  on   each    fide)  will    greatly    contribute. 
Conitantly    flriding,     and    endeavouring    to    flale 
without  fuccefs.  denotes  defecl  in  the  fphin6ler  or 
neck   of    the    bladder:    difcharging    the    urine  by 
dribblings,  in  fmall  quantities,  and  often,  may   be 
confidered  fome  injury   fuftained  in  the  kidnies, 
particularly  if  the   urine    is   in  any  degree  tinged 
wuth    blood.      Glandular    tumefactions    under    the 
jaws,  with  a    forenefs  of  the  throat,   if  the  horfc 
is  young,  may  be  fuppofed  an  attack  of  the  ftran- 
gles;  if  an  aged  horfe,  who  is  known  to  have  had 
thai  diforder,    glanders  may  probably   enfue.     A 
dry   parched   tongue,  wrinkled    at    the    fides  with 
conflant  heat,  is  a  palpable  proof  of  fever;   a   raw 
and  flefhy  fmell  from  the  lame,   confirms  it:  a  pu- 
trid foetid  fmell  from  the  noftrils,  attended  with  a 
flimy   difcharge,  equally  glutinous   and   ofFenfive, 
denotes    a    confumption    of   the  lungs.      A    horfe 
conftantly  deje6led,  with  a  gradually  declining  ap- 
petite,  and  inattention  to  thofe  about  him,   bear- 
ing his  head  conftantly  to  his  right  fide,   may   be 
fufpe6led  of  an  inflammation  of,  or  a  tumefaction 
in,   the  liver,  affording  an  additional  and  itrongly 
corroborating    fymptom,    if    there   is    a   palpable 

U  4  yellownefs 
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yellownefs   upon   the   original    white   of  the    eyes. 
This  latter  is  alfo  a  diflinguifhing  trait  of  jaundice. 

Horfes,  when  firft  attacked  with  fever,  or  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  are  obferved  to  have  al- 
ternate fits  o[  Jhivering  for  the  firft  two  or  three 
hours.  Although  a  horfe's  coat  may  be  rough  and 
hollow  from  a  cold  ftable,  negle8:,  and  ill  looking 
after,  it  is  fometimes  a  proof  that  all  is  not  right 
within.  If  a  horfe  is  obferved  to  flrike  his  foot 
petulantly,  and  repeatedly,  againft  his  belly, 
threatenings  of  ckolic  may  be  apprehended:  but 
if  at  the  fame  time  he  frifks  his  tail,  and  draws 
it  in  clofe  to  his  quarters,  irritation  in  the  reftum 
is  the  caufe  ;  and  the  pain  in  the  body,  and  itch- 
ing at  the  anus,  are  produced  by  worms.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  figns  of  difeafe,  a  few  words  may 
be  applicable  upon  the  ligns  of  health;  and  al- 
though the  horfe's  vigour,  strength,  and  spirits, 
will,  upon  nearly  all  occaiions,  unerringly  dcmon- 
flrate  this,  yet  fome  few  fhades  of  inftrudion  and 
precaution  miay  be  acquired  from  a  little  attention 
to  the  fecretions  of,  and  difcharges  from,  the 
body. 

A  HORSE  or  mare  in  high  health,  fcldom  varies 
much  in  the  colors  or  quantities  of  what  are  termed 
the  excrementitious  difcharges  from  the  body;  as 
they  are  in  general  a  tolerable  criterion  of  the  real 
itate  it  is  in.  The  dung  from  a  horfe  in  good  con- 
dition 
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dition  for  work,  free  from  a  vifcid  or  difeafed affec- 
tion of  the  blood,   and   the  various  diforders  and 
humours  dependent  thereupon,   will  be  moftly  ob- 
ferved  of  a  pale  yellow,   moderately  united  in  firm 
bright  globules,  rather  brittle  than  adhefive,   with 
a  fliining  flippery  furface,  but  perfeftly  free  from  a 
glutinous  vifcid  flime.  If  the  dung  is  hard^  blacky  and 
offcnftve^  when* it  falls,  the  body  is  overloaded,  tl^ 
habit  is  cofdve,   and  it  has  been  too  long  retained; 
if  covered  with  the  gluey  flime  before  defcribed,  it 
is  a  fufficient  proof  of  internal  foulnefs,  and  mod 
probably  of  impending  difeafe.    When  a  horfe  is  la- 
bouring under  a  dangerous  difeafe,  fome  occafional 
aflifting  information  may  be  derived  from  the  urine 
as  iifalls^  and  much  more  if  caught,  and  let  by  to 
fubfide.     If  it  comes  away  limpid  and  colourlefs, 
remaining  in  that  ftate  after  being  fet  by,  it  is  not 
confidered  a  fymptom  of  a  very  favourable  com- 
plexion; but  if  it  comes  away  red,  or  of  a  turbid 
yellow,  with  an  oily  (kin  upon  its  furface,  and  af- 
terwards depofits  a  kind  of  brickduft  fediment,  with 
a  kind  of  flrong  or  terebinthinate  effluvia,  it  may 
be  confidered  a  good  fign,  and  is  very  frequently 
the  harbinger  o^  afpeedy  recovery. 

If,  during  the  progrefs  and  various  changes  of 
difeafe,  it  fhould  affume  different  appearances, 
firfl  of  the  healthy,  and  then  the  oppofite  afi^e^l, 
the  cafe  is  doubtful,  and  danger  may  be  appre- 
hended; as  it  affords  fuflBcient  demonftration,  there 

is 
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is  a  powerful  ftruggle  in  the  fyftem,  and  the  morbid 
miafma  is  not  fubdaed.  The  beft  ftate  of  a  horfe's 
urine,  when  in  health  and  condition,  is  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  tinge,  moderate  confidence,  a  ftrong  fmell, 
rather  grateful  than  offenfive,  and  a  penetrating 
property ;  thefe,  in  the  aggregate,  may  be  con- 
cluded indications  of  fpiritSy  Jirength,  and  vigour; 
the  reverfe,  (in  any  ferious  degree,)  (light  fymptoms 
of  difquictude,  or  impending  difeafe.  After  all 
the  inculcations  that  can  poffibly  be  introduced 
under  this  head,  the  moft  judicious  and  experienced 
pra8:itioner  will  fometimes  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  diftinguifh,  with  certainty,  between  one  in- 
ternal difeafe  and  another;  having  nothing  to  affift 
him  in  the  difcovery  but  his  own  judgment,  and 
the  moft  predominant  fymptoms  at  the  moment^ 
many  of  which  are  common  to  other  difeafes.  Not- 
withftanding  thefe  uncertainties,  and  the  doubts 
which  may  arife  between  one  and  the  other,  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  Veterinarian  to  acquire  as  perfeQ: 
a  knowledge  as  poifible  of  diagnostics;  for  al- 
though his  inceifant  inquiries  may  not  render  him 
an  infallible  guide  in  every  cafe  without  exception, 
it  will  afford  him  the  gratification  of  a  diftinguiflied 
fuperiority  over  thofe  who  have  neglefted  to  avail 
themfelves  of  the  lame  advantages. 

SINEWS — is  the  fafliionable  and  common  term 
for  the  tendinous  coat  of  the  mufcles  extending 
from  the  back  of  a  horfe's  knee  tci  the  fetlock  joint, 

1  when 
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when  which  is  in  any  degree  elongated  by  Jlrain^ 
hvijl^  or  any  other  accident,  the  horfe  is  then  faid 
to  be  broken  down  in  the  back  sinews.  The 
finews  or  tendons  are  liable  at  all  times  to  violent 
fpafmodic  contractions  (fee  Cramp)  not  only  in 
any  one  of  the  extremities,  but  throughout  the 
whole  body  ;  the  immediate  and  remote  caufes  of 
which  are  hitherto  undifcovered,  and  will  mod 
probably  remain  fo,  in  refpetl  to  certainty ;  al- 
though there  are  not  wanting  fpeculators  of  ?nental 
fertility^  who  attribute  them  to  various  caufes, 
without  having,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  number, 
fixed  upon  the  right.  One  clafs  of  thefe  fuppofe^ 
convulfive  contraQions  of  the  tendons  are  occa- 
fioned  hy  furfeits^  or  the  want  of  proper  evacuation ; 
another,  from  too  plentiful  and  repeated  bleedings, 
too  violent  purgings,  or  too  hard  labour ;  affigning 
for  a  reafon,  "  that  thefe  fill  the  hollownefs  of  the 
SINEWS  with  cold  windy  vapours,  which  are  the 
only  great  caufes  of  convulfions."  Where  they 
occur  from  accidental  caufes,  and  cafual  injuries, 
as  in  wounds,  perforations,  or  inftrumental  inci- 
fions,  the  origin  is  obvious,  and  in  a  certain  degree 
points  out  the  immediate  road  to  local  relief.  When 
a  tendon  has  been  in  part  divided,  or  only  punc- 
tured, a  fuccefTion  of  painful  and  mofl  alarming 
fymptom.s  invariably  enfue,  and  relief  can  only  be 
obtained  by  early  application  to  the  beil  opinion, 
and  moft  experienced  judgment,  that  can  be  pro- 
duced  ;  with   the  very  flender  and  mortifying  con- 

folation. 
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folation,  that  not  one  in  twenty  (if  feverely  injur- 
ed) ever  after  proves  of  any  permanent  utility. 

SIR  PETER  TEAZLE,— the  name  of  the  moft 
celebrated  stallion  at  prefent  in  the  kingdom; 
his  blood,  performances,  and  progeny,  being 
reckoned  inferior  to  none,  and  fuperior  to  moil  of 
thofe  who  have  ever  appeared  upon  the  turf.  He 
was  foaled  in  1784;  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
got  by  Highflyer^  dam  (Papillon)  by  Snap^  grand- 
dam  by  Reguhcs^  who  was  got  by  the  Go  dolphin 
Arabian.  At  three  and  four  years  old  he  was  the 
beft  of  his  time,  beating  every  opponent,  and  win- 
ning flakes  to  a  great  amount.  The  fecond  day  of 
the  Craven  Meeting  at  Newmarket  in  1789,  when 
four  years  old,  he  won  a  fubfcription  of  50  guineas 
each;  beating  Meteor^  Pegajus^  and  Gunpowder ; 
and  received  forfeit  from  Bujller^  Rockingham^ 
Poker^  Patrick^  Schoolboy^  Harlot^  and  three  others. 
In  the  firft  06k)ber  meeting  of  the  fame  year,  he 
broke  down,  when  running  againft  Cardock^  Dri^ 
ver.j  Schoolboy^  and  Gunpozvder^  with  the  odds  in 
his  favour;  immediately  after  which  he  was  an- 
nounced as  a  ftaliion  for  the  enfuing  year  at  10 
guineas  a  mare,  and  half  a  guinea  the  groom.  In 
1794  his  get  began  to  appear.  A  bay  filly  of  Mr. 
Clifton's  won  120  guineas  at  Catterick,  and  140 
guineas  at  Knutsford.  Another  of  Mr.  Tarleton's 
won  100  guineas  at  Prellon,  and  40/.  los.  at 
Nottingham;    and  the  afterwards  celebrated   Her- 
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mione  won  Bo  guineas  at  Newmarket,  the  Oaks 
ftakes  of  50  guineas  each  (31  fubfcribers)  at  Ep- 
fom,  50/.  at  Lewes,  and  50/.  at  Reading. 

In  17955  nine  winners  appeared,  amongfl:  whom 
Hermione  (then  Mr.  Durand's)  won  100  guineas 
at  Epfom  ;  the  gold  cup,  40  guineas,  and  100  guineas 
at  Oxford;  45  guineas  at  Egham,  and  the  Queen's 
100  guineas  at  Chelmsford. 

In  1796  twelve  winners  ftarted.  Amhro/io  (three 
years  old)  won  150  guineas,  and  50/.  at  York; 
275  guineas  at  the  fame  place;  and  the  St.  Leger 
ftakes  of  25  guineas  each  (15  fubfcribers)  at  Don- 
cafter.  Brafs  won  300  guineas,  and  50  guineas,  at 
Newmarket.  A  brown  colt  of  Sir  F.  Standifii's 
won  200  guineas,  and  the  Prince's  ftakes  of  50Q 
guineas,  at  the  fame.  Hermione  won  the  two  King's 
plates  at  Newmarket,  and  50/.  at  Guildford.  Pa- 
rifot  won  the  Oaks  ftakes  at  Epfom,  50  guinea.'; 
each,  42  fubfcribers. 

In  1797  his  reputation  as  a  ftallion  continued 
increafing;  eleven  of  his  produce  obtained  33 
ftakes,  plates,  S^c.  Amhrofio  won  the  firft  clafs  of 
the  Oatland  ftakes  of  50  guineas  each,  (12  fub- 
fcribers,) beating  Stickler^  Gabriel^  Play  or  Pay. 
Frederick^  Trumpeter^  Parrot^  and  Cannons;  100 
guineas,  and  200  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Hermi- 
one won  the  third  clafs  of  the  Oatlands,  50  guineas 

each. 
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each,  (12  fubfcribers,)  beating  five  others;  and  the 
King's  plate  at  Newmarket,  and  50/.  at  Epfom;  the 
King's  plate,  and  60  guineas,  at  Lewes ;  and  the 
King's  100  guineas  at  Canterbury  and  at  Warwick. 
Hone  ft  John,  too  guineas  at  York,  and  100  guineas 
at  Richmond.  Pelrina  won  three  fifties  at  New- 
caftle,  Knutsford,  and  Northampton.  Shepherd^ 
two  fifties  at  Durham.  Stamjord  (3  years  old) 
200  guineas,  and  150  guineas,  at  Newmarket,  200 
guijieas  at  Epfom,  280  guineas  at  Stamford,  and 
the  gold  cup  at  Doncafter.  WelJJiman  won  100 
guineas  at  Chefter,  50/.  and  50  guineas,  at  Knuts- 
ford, and  a  fweepftakes  at  Tarporley. 

In  1798,  Amhrofio  won  eight  flakes  and  plates, 
amounting  to  1625  guineas.  Black  George  v^on  180 
guineas,  and  150  guineas,  at  Chefler,  45  guineas 
at  Newcaflle,  and  50/.  at  Knutsford.  Demon,  100 
guineas  at  Chefter,  and  60  guineas  at  Tarporley. 
Honejl  John,  200  guineas  at  York,  and  134/.  at 
Richmond.  Pentacrue,  50/.  at  Dumfries,  and  50/. 
at  Ayr.  Petrina,  the  gold  cup  at  Chefterfield,  and 
the  King's  100  guineas  at  Lincoln.  Sir  Harry 
(three  years  old)  the  Derby  ftakes  at  Epfom,  ^o 
guineas  each,  37  fubfcribers.  Stamford,  233/.  155. 
and  the  Ladies'  Plate  at  York  ;  the  gold  cup,  and 
lOoL  at  Doncafter. 

In    1799  feventcen  ftartcd,  who  were  the  win- 
ners of  37  fiibfcriptions.  fweepftakes,  and  plates. 

Amhrofio 
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Amhrofio  won  50/.  at  Newmarket,  225/.  at  York, 
and  200  guineas  at  Doncafter.  Archduke  (three 
years  old)  won  400  guineas  at  Newmarket,  and  the 
Derby  (lakes,  50  guineas  each,  33  fubfcribers,  at 
Epfom.  Black  George^  50  guineas  at  NewcafUe, 
and  70  guineas  at  Litchfield.  ExpeBation  (three 
years  old)  100  guineas  and  a  handicap  plate  at  New- 
market. 2^^7177/)',  140  guineas  at  Doncafter.  Knowjley^ 
60  guineas  at  Catterick;  120  guineas,  and  the  ftand 
plate,  at  York.  Lady  Jane^  25  guineas  at  Prefton, 
two  fifties  at  Cardiif,  50/.  at  Hereford,  and  50/.  at 
Abingdon.  Parifot^  800  guineas  at  Newmarket. 
Pctrina^  50/.  at  Warwick,  and  50/.  at  Shrewfbury. 
Polyphemus^  50/.  at  Shawbury,  and  50/.  at  North- 
ampton. Princefs^  50/.  at  Epfom,  50/.  at  Brighton, 
and  50/.  at  Reading.  Pu/Ji-forward^  50/.  at  Pen- 
rith, and  50/.  at  Carlifle.  Roxana,  100  guineas  at 
Catterick,  300  guineas,  and  100  guineas,  at  York, 
and  80  guineas  at  Beverley.  Sir  Harry,  the  Cla- 
ret ftakes  of  1100  guineas  at  Newmarket.  Sta^n- 
ford,  the  King's  100  guineas  and  the  Ladies'  Plate 
at  York. 

His  conftantly  increafing  reputation  as  a  ftallion 
produced  an  annual  increafe  of  winners.  In  1800 
fifteen  of  his  get  Itarted,  and  were  the  winners  of 
thirty-nine  fweepftakes,  fubfcriptions,  matches,  and 
plates ;  the  principal  of  which  were,  Agoni/ieSy 
(three  years  old)  140  guineas  at  York,  220  guineas 
at  Newcaftle,   the  produce  ftakes  of  100  guineas 

each 
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each  at  Prefton,  and  160  guineas  at  Malton.  Ex-' 
peBaUon  (then  four  years  old)  won  ten  prizes, 
150  guineas,  35  guineas,  32!-  guineas,  and  25 
guineas,  at  Newmarket ;  50  guineas,  and  the  Jockey- 
Club  Plate,  at  the  rame;  the  Pavilion  ftakes  of  25 
guineas  each  (6  fubfcribers)  at  Brighton ;  200 
guineas,  and  60  guineas,  at  Lewes,  and  the  Gold 
Cup  at  Oxford.  Fa7iny,  the  great  produce  fweep- 
ftakes  of  100  guineas  each  at  York,  (22  fubfcri- 
bers ;)  feven  fiie  beat,  and  fourteen  paid  half  for- 
feit, fo  that  file  won  1400  guineas  in  lefs  than  eight 
minutes.  Know/Icy  (the  Prince  of  Wales's)  won 
the  King's  100  guineas  at  Guildford,  Winchefter, 
Lewes,  and  Litchfield,  with  80  guineas  alfo  at 
Lewes.  Robin  Recl-breajl^  50/.  at  Bridgenorth,  50/. 
at  Newcaflle,  50/.  at  Nantwich,  the  King's  100 
guineas  at  Warwick,  and  50/.  at  Litchfield.  Sir 
Ilarry^  200  guineas,  and  550  guineas.  Sir  Solo- 
mon made  a  very  confpicuous  figure,  as  will  be 
i'Qen  under  that  diclin6l  head. 

In  1801  and  1802  he  feems  to  have  attained,  in 
his  progeny,  the  very  fummit  of  all  pofhble  cele- 
brity :  during  the  former  there  appeared  fifteen  of 
his  produce,  who  were  the  winners  of  44  fweep- 
ilakes,  fubfcriptions,  and  plates,  of  which  the 
mod  eminent  were  Agonijles,  Vv'ho  won  100  guineas 
at  Newcafile,  the  King's  Plate,  216/.  55.  and  the 
Ladies  Plate,  at  York;  the  Gold  Cup,  of  170 
guineas  vahic,  at  Richmond  ;  120  guineas  at  Mal- 
ton- 
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ton,  and  the  King's  loo  guineas  at  Carlifle.  Hap- 
hazard,  go  guineas  at  Catterick,  50/.  at  PTefton, 
60/.  at  Knutsford,  50/.  at  Pontefracl,  100/.  at 
Doncafler,  and  50/.  at  Carlifle.  Laiicajler^  50 
guineas  at  York,  two  fifties  and  100  guineas  at 
Morpeth.  Lucan^  100  guineas  at  Newmarket. 
Sir  Harry^  400  guineas,  and  50  guineas,  at  New- 
market, 235  guineas  at  Afcot,  and  the  King's 
Plate  at  Wincheiler.  Telegraphy  100  guineas,  and 
50/.  at  Newmarket,  and  45  guineas  at  Bibury. 

In  the  laft  year,  1802,  fixteen  of  his  get  were  the 
winners  of  41  prizes;  of  which  Agonijies  won 
1000  guineas  at   Newcaftle.     Attainment^    ^oL  at 

*  Newcaftle,  and  45/.  at  Nantwich.     Duxbury^    250 
guineas,  and   100   guineas,   at  Newmarket.     Hap-- 
hazard^  50  guineas  at  Catterick,    250  guineas,   and 
268/.   15s.  at  York,  92/.  at   Richmond,  the  Don 
cafter   flakes  of  10   guineas  each  (13   fubfcribers} 
with  20  guineas  added  by  the  Corporation  of  Don- 
cafler, and  the  King's  Plate  of  100  guineas  at  Car- 
lifle.    Lancajler^  ^oL  at  Middleham,  50/.  at  Man- 
chefler,   150  guineas  at  York,  50/.  and  50  guineas 
at    Preflon.     Lethe,    1000    guineas,    and    50/.    at 
York,   1000  guineas   at    Edinburgh,  and    100/.  at 
Montrofe.     Lucan,  50/.   at  Newmarket,   130  gui- 
neas at  Bibury,  50/.  at    Oxford,    50/.  at    Bedford, 
and  50/.  at  Newmarket.     Pipylin,   150  guineas  at 
Newmarket,  and  6^1,   155.  at  Nottingham.     Ran- 

Jom^    ^ol.   at  -Stamford,   and   50/.    at   Canterbury. 
Vol,   IL  X  Robin 
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Robin  Red- Breajl^  loo  guineas  at  Newmarket.  Sir 
Simon^  50  guineas,  and  25  guineas,  at  Goodwood: 
and  Wilkes^  50  guineas  at  Newmarket. 

Thus  the  united  blood  of  Herod^  Blanks  Snap, 
and  Regulus^  are  proved  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to 
every  other  junftion  or  crofs  ever  introduced.  Sir 
Peter  Teazle  is  now  only  nine  years  old,  in  high 
health,  and  juft  announced  to  cover  the  prefent 
feafon  (1803)  forty-five  mares  at  Knowfley,  near 
Prefcot,  Lancafliire,  at  fifteen  guineas  each 
mare,  and  fifteen  (hillings  the  groom. 

SIR   SOLOMON,— the   name  of   a  horfe  of 
much  recent  racing  reputation:  he  was  got  by  Sir 

Peter  Teazle,  dam  (Matron)  by   Florizel,    who 
was  got  by  Herod.     Sir  Solomon  was  bred  by  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,    foaled  in   1796,  and  ftarted   for  Jix 
different   three   year   old    (takes,  (in   the  name  of 
TankcrJleyJ  alv>^ays  running  in  a  capital  form,  and 
in  a  good  place,  but  without  winning  once  in  that 
•  year.     He  was  then  purchafed  by  Mr.    Johnson, 
and  darted  1800  for  the  King's  Plate  at  Nottingham 
(with  his  new   name)  which   he   won  eafy,  beating 
Welter^  Honeycoinh^  and  Coniac ;  and  the  next  day 
a  50/.  plate.     At  York  he  won  the  King's  hundred, 
beating  Applegarth^  and  Honeycomb,    In  1801,  he 
won  five  times  out  of  the  fix  (lakes  and  plates  he 
ftarted   for.     He   won   the  Stand   Plate   at   York, 
beating  tliofe  famous  horfes  Chance^  Cockboat,   and 

Time  thy  J 
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Timothy  ;  the  King's  Plate  at  Newcaftle,  with  the 
gold  cup  and  130  guineas  at  the  fame;  the  gold  cup 
♦at  Nottingham,  and  500  guineas  at  Doncafter.  In 
1802  he  won  the  gold  cup,  value  100  guineas,  and  . 
60  guineas  in  fpecie,  at  Ncwcaftlc.  A  fubfcrip- 
tion  of  25  guineas  each,  nine  fubfcribers,  and 
268/.  155,  at  York,  (beating  the  famous  Cock- 
fighter  J  50/.  and  70  guineas,  at  Lincoln.  He  was 
fmce  purchafed  by  Mr,  Lumley  Saville,  and  is  an- 
nounced to  cover  the  prefent  feafon,  1803,  (10  gui- 
neas a  mare,  and  i05.  6d.  the  groomj  at  Rufford, 
in  Nottinghamfliire. 

SITFAST. — A  fitfaft  is  an  efchar  upon  the  fide 
of  a  horfe,  which  having  been  originally  a  warblcj 
from  the  preffure  and  friftion  of  the  girth-buckle^ 
(indifcreetly  permitted  to  come  upon,   or  near  to, 
the  edge  of  the  pad,}  is,  by  a  repetition  of  the  in- 
jury, converted  into  ajitfaft;  or,  in  terms  of  eafier 
comprehenfion,  a  circular  or  oblong  fpace  of  the 
integument,  fo  completely  cauterized  by  the  repeated 
heat  and  fritlion,  that  it  bears  all  the  appearance  of 
a  piece  of  burnt  leather   inferted  upon  the   fpot. 
When,   by  careleflhefs  and  negleft,  it  has  acquired 
the  date  now  defcribed,  there  is   but  one  mode  of 
cure,  which  is  inftrumental  extirpation.     The  edge 
being  raifed  fo  as  to   admit  of  being  taken  hold  of 
by  either  forceps,  or  common  pincers,  it  may  be 
feparated  from  the  fubfiance  to  Vv^iich  it  adheres,  by 
any  common  operator,  and  healed  in  a  few  days, 

X  2  aim  oil 
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almofl:  as  foon,  and  with  as  little  difficulty,  as  the 
mofl  trifling  and  fuperficial  laceration. 

SKITTISH. — A  horfe  is  faid  to  be   skittish, 
who  is  confiderably  above  himfelf  both  in  fpirit  and 
condition  ;  difplaying  much  more  of  pleafure  in  ex- 
ercifc,  and  the  enjoyment  of  air  and  conditional 
freedom,  (from  the  narrow  confines  of  a  ftable,) 
than  the  leaft  tendency  to  habitual  vice,     A  &ittifh 
horfe  will  jump  two  or  three  feet  at  the  flight  of  a 
fparrow,  or  dance  a  farahand  upon  the  rumbling 
approach  of  a  carriage :  he  is   (unlefs  weary  with 
work)  always  alive  with  gaiety  and  motion^  without 
the  leaft  intentional  injury  to  thofe  who   ride  or 
drive  him.     There  are   thofe  who    confound    the 
terms,  and   confider   a   skittish   and  a  starting 
horfe  one  and  the  fame  thing;  but  they  are  in  the 
eye  of  accuracy  by  no  means  fynonymous, 

SKYSCRAPER, — the  name  of  a  horfe  of  much 
preient  celebrity:  he  was  bred  by  the  late  Duke  of 
'  B LDf  CRD,   and  got  by  Highjlyer  out  of  Everlajling, 
In  the    Craven    Meeting,    at   Newmarket,    1789, 
when  two  years  old,  he  received  forfeit  from  three 
for  a  fweepftakes  of  200  guineas  each  acrofs  the 
flat.     The  fame  'Meeting  he  beat  Mr.  Fox's  Maid 
of  all  Work  acrofs  the  flat  for  500  guineas.     The 
fecond  Spring  Meeting  (then  three  years  old)  he 
won  the  Prince's  Stakes  of  loo  guineas  each,  eight 
fubfcribers;  the  Derby  Stakes  at  Epfom,  50  gui- 
neas 
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neas  each,  thirty  fubfcribers.  At  the  fame  place  he 
received  70  guineas  compromife  from  the  Earl  of 
Egremont's  Tag,  In  the  firft  Oftober  Meeting  he 
received  250  guineas  forfeit  from  Mr.  Ladbroke's 
Magpie^  two  middle  miles  of  Beacon  Courfe,  for 
500  guineas,  half  forfeit.  In  the  fecond  06lober 
Meeting  he  won  a  fvveepftakes  of  100  guineas  each, 
from  the  Ditch-in,  nine  fubfcribers.  The  next  day 
he  won  the  50/.  Plate  for  three  year  olds,  beating 
niftc  others.  The  fame  week  he  received  i22|- 
guineas  forfeit  in  a  Poft  Match  with  Lord  Derby. 
In  the  Houghton  Meeting  he  received  130  guineas 
compromife  from  Mr.  Fox's  Sijler  io  Lethc^  300 
guineas,  half  forfeit,  I'he  fame  week  he  received 
130  guineas  compromife  from  Mr.  Fox's  Braggd'- 
docio^  acrofs  the  flat,  for  300  guineas,  JialfforfeiL 

In  1790,  at  the  firft  Spring  Meeting,  he  w^on 
the  Jockey  Stakes  of  100  guineas  each,  (half  for- 
feit,) fourteen  fubfcribers,  of  which  nine  paid  for- 
feit. In  the  fame  week  for  the  Claret  Stakes  of 
200  guineas  each,  half  forfeit^  he  received  from 
his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Sujah  ul 
Dowluh^  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince's  Dcir  Sing^ 
Duke  of  Orleans's  Jericho^  Lord  Egremont's  Calo- 
mel^  and  Sir  C.  Bunbury's  Glaucus,  In  the  firft 
October  Meeting  he  received  100  guineas  forfeit 
from  Montezuma,  In  the  fame  Meeting  he  won 
half  a  fubfcription  of  30  guineas  each,  (feven 
fubfcribers,)  beating  the  famous   Efcape^  then  the 

X   3  property 
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property   of  his    Royal    Highnefs    the    Prince   of 
Wales. 

In  the  firft  Spring  Meeting  of  lygi,  he  won  the 
renewed  1400  guineas,  a  fubfcription  of  200  guineas 
each,  half  forfeit;  beating  Pipator ;  fourteen  hav- 
ing paid  forfeit.  In  the  fecond  Spring  Meeting  he 
received  150  guineas  forfeit  of  four,  for  a  fweep- 
flakes  of  3oo  guineas  each,  over  the  Beacon.  The 
firft  Spring  Meeting,  1792,  he  won  the  King's 
Plate  at  Newmarket,  beating  thofe  famous  horfes 
Coriander^  Gujlavus^  and  Toby^  with  the  odds  ten 
to  one  againft  him  at  ilarting.  At  Stockbridge  he 
won  50/.  beating  Thalia.  He  won  the  King's  Plate 
at  Winchefter;  walked  over  for  a  fweepftakes  of 
10  guineas  each,  five  fttbfcribers,  at  Bedford;  won 
the  King's  Hundred  in  the  firfl  OQober  Meeting  at 
Newmarket,  beating  Skylark;  and  in  the  fecond  a 
fubfcription  of  60  guineas,  beating  Skylark  and 
JEfferJykes^  with  the  odds  againfl  him  at  ftar'ting. 
In  1793  he  ftarted  but  twice,  and  was  beat  each 
time  by  the  celebrated  Coriander.  In  1794,  on 
the  flrft  day  of  the  firft  Spring  Meeting  at  New- 
market, he  won  a  50/.  plate,  beating  Serpent  and 
No  Pretender;  about  which  time  the  Duke  of 
BedtGrd  beginning  to  reduce  his  racing  eftablifh- 
ment^  Skyfcraper  appeared  no  more  on  the  turf. 
He  has  hitherto  covered  at  Wooburn  Abbt^y,  in 
BedfordOnre;  but  is  now  announced  for  the  en- 
iuing  {^2.[i)\]^   -S03,  at  Tytherton,  near   Chippen- 

ham, 
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ham,  Wilts,  at  ten  guineas  a  mare,  and  half  a 
guinea  the  groom. 

SLOT. — The  imprelTion  of  a  deer's  foot  upon 
the  earth,  fo  as  to  be  perceptible,  is  then  called 
a  jlot ;  and  when,  in  confequence  of  florms,  rain, 
fleet,  or  extreme  drought,  the  hounds  cannot  carry 
on  the  fcent,  the  huntfman  and  his  afTirtants  have 
no  alternative,  but  to  avail  themfelves  oF  every 
pofTible  clue  and  inform^ation  from  the  slot,  to 
prevent  the  difgrace  of  the  hounds  being  heat^  and 
the  deer  lojl^ 

SMITHFIELD— is  the  name  of  a  moft  cele- 
brated fpot  in  the  Metropolis,  from  which  a  sports- 
man is  not  likely  to  derive  either  pleafure  or  emolu- 
ment;  ulefs  it  is  in  tlie  purchafe  of  difeafed  or 
emaciated  fubjefts  for  his  hounds.  To  thofe  in 
remote  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  may  not  be  inap- 
plicable to  be  informed,  that  Smithfield  is  the  great 
cattle  market  for  the  confumption  of  the  infinite 
body  of  inhabitants  in  the  cities  of  London,  Wefi^ 
minfler,  their  fuburbs,  and  the  environs  for  fome 
miles  round.  The  principal  days  are  Monday 
and  Friday  in  every  week ;  on  which  fome  hun- 
dreds of  OXEN,  in  a  (late  of  perfeQion  for  ilaugh- 
ter,  and  thoufands- of  sheep  and  lambs,  are  con- 
ftantly  transferred  to  fupply  the  immenfe  demand. 
The  afternoons  of  thofe  days  are  principally  appro- 
priated to  the  purchafe  and  fale  of  agcd^  crippled^ 
X   4  and 
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and  zoom-out  hoY^Gs;  the  greater  part  of  whom  are 
only  fit  to  receive  fentence  from  the  inspector, 
previous  to  their  being  delivered  to  the  nacker^  (or 
llau^hterman,)  unlefs  it  \s  fome  Jew^  with  ftill  re- 
maining ftrength  enough  to  drag  the  carts  of  the  in- 
duitrious  about  the  inferior  (Ireets,  with  a  fupply 
of  vegetables  in  the  fummer,  and  potatoes  in  the 
winter,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  lower  claffes 
of  focietv. 


SNAFFLE.-— The  fimpleft  and  plainefl:  bridle- 
BIT  is  fo  called  :  it  confilts  of  only  a  fingle  mouth- 
piece, having  a  joint  in  the  middle,  with  a  cheek 
of  different  lengths  at  each  extremity,  and  an  eye  an- 
nexed to  receive  the  reins ;  when  which  are  added, 
it  is  then  called  a  snaffle  (or  fingle-reined)  bridle. 
When  fnaffle-bits  are  made  very  large  in  the  mouth 
for  breaking  colts  or  fillies,  they  are  then  called 

MOUTHING- BITS. 

SNAP,— the  name  of  a  horfe,  as  a  stallion, 
formerly  held  in  high  eflimation  :  he  was  bred  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Sandwich;  foaled  in  1750;  got 
by  Snip;  dam  by  Fox^  grand-dam  by  Bay  Bolton; 
from  which  the  blood  of  both  fire  and  dam  may  be 
traced  to  moft  of  the  Barbs  and  Turks  ever  brought 
to  this  country.  There  were  alfo  three  others  of 
tills  name,  diltinguiflied  by  different  appellations; 
as  Lord  Chedworth's  Snap;  Wildman's  Snap; 
and   Latham's   Snap,     The  firit   was   got    by   Old 

Snap  ; 
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Snap  ;  his  dam  by  Dormoufe,  grand-dam  by  Mix- 
bury.  The  fecond  by  Old  Snap  ;  dam  by  Regulus^ 
grand-dam  by  Bartlet's  Childers;  going  on  both 
fides  diredly  into  Arabian  blood.  The  third  by. 
Snap^  dam  by  Cade^  grand-dam  by  Old  Partner. 

SNIPES — are  well  known  to  the  fporting  world 
in  winter  fliooting,  and  are  of  two  forts;  one  nearly 
as  large  again  as  the  other,  though  precifely  the 
fame  in  fhape,  make,  feather,  and  formation. 
They  frequent  the  fame  places,  fubfifl  on  the  fame 
food,  and  are  frequently  found  near  to  each  other. 
The  larger  is  csWed  sl  whole  fnipe ;  the  fmaller,  a 
Jack ;  the  latter  of  which  is  not  very  eafily  killed, 
at  lead  by  an  indifferent  (hot;  of  which  fome  proof 
was  recently  given  by  a  gentleman  of  Eafthamp- 
flead,  in  Windfor  Foreil.  who  very  warmly  enter- 
tained his  friend  with  a  defcription  of  "  a  Jack 
fnipe  he  had  found  upon  the  heath,  v/hich  had  af- 
forded him  fport  for  fix  weeks  ;  and  he  did  not  at 
all  doubt  but  he  would  ferve  him  for  fport  during 
the  feafon,  if  he  was  not  taken  off  by  a  froft;  and 
what  was  dill  more  convenient,  he  always  knew 
where  to  find  him  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
fame  place."  They  are  birds  of  palfage,  fuppofed 
to  breed  principally  in  the  lower  lands  of  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  though  fome  (particularly  the 
Jacks)  remain  and  breed  in  the  fens  and  mariliy 
fwamps  of  this  country,  where  their  nefts  with 
eggs  and  young  arc  frequently  found.    They  arrive 

here 
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here  fooner  or  later  in  the  Autumn,  regulated  in 
refped  to  time  by  the  wind  and  weather,  but  never 
appear  till  after  the  firft  rains ;  and  leave  this  coun- 
try in  the  fpring,  fo  foon  as  the  warmer  fun  begins 
to  abforb  or  exhale  the  moifture  from  the  earth, 
and  denote  the  approach  of  Summer. — See  Shoot- 
ing., 

SNORTING.— is  a  cartilaginous  propulfion  of 
found  from  the  noftrils  of  a  horfe,  which  he  avails 
himfeif  of  at  different  times,  to  hgnify  fenfations 
feemingly  oppofite  to  each  other;  Upon  being  led 
from  the  light,  through  a  gloomy  paffage,  to  a  ftill 
more  gloomy  ftable,  he  is  frequently  obferved  to 
SNORT  cither  from  fear  or  furprize  ;  meeting  or 
coming  fuddenly  upon  anew,  Itrange  or  unnatural 
objeB,  he  fnorts  from  abfolute  dread  of  injury  ; 
taken  into  a  ftable  or  out-houfe  fmelling  mufty, 
from  foul  dung  and  confmed  air,  he  fnorts  with  dif- 
like,  and  enters  with  reluftance  :  but  fnorting  in  the 
held  at  exercife,  or  in  the  chase  with  hounds, 
•may  each  be  confidered  a  proof  of  pleafurable 
gratification. 

SOILING, — in  the  more  confined  fignihcation, 
applies  merely  to  the  fupplying  a  horfe  with  grafsj 
clover,  tares,  lucern,  fain-foin,  or  rye,  cut  green, 
and  brought  to  the  ftable  for  his  daily  confumption  ; 
but  in  a  more  general  acceptation  it  extends  to  the 
a8;  of  turning  him  out  in  a  plentiful  pafture,  and  iu 
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tlie  genial  feafon,  when  and  where  he  may  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  which  the  frame  is  fufceptible 
It  cannot  but  be  known,  that  liberty,  fo  dear  to^us, 
and  to  every  part  of  the  creation,  muft  be  equally 
fo  to  the  horfe  :  to  have  his  limbs  free  from  reftraint, 
to  expand  his  frame,  and  roll  upon  the  earth,  to 
fnort  and  fnuff  the  ambient  air,  and  to  have  his 
coat  cleanfed  and  purified  by  the  dew  of  heaven,  is 
to  the  horfe  a  flate  of  nature,  and  a  life  of  luxury. 
Thus  free  and  uncontrouled,  although  they  are 
equally  fubjecl  to,  yet  they  are  feldom  known  to  be 
affli61:ed  with  pain  or  difeafe,  in  any  degree  equal  to 
thofe  who  are  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  fmall 
^nd  offenfive  ftable. 

To  conftitute  occafional  revulfion,  to  correal 
acrimony  in  the  blood,  to  purify  the  juices,  to  in- 
vigorate the  frame,  and  reanimate  the  fyftem,  it  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  the  horfe  fliould  have  his  an- 
nual run  ofj/z.T  weeks  or  two  months  in  a  luxuriant 
pafturc,  and  at  a  proper  feafon  of  the  year,  if  either 
bis  frame  or  health  is  thought  worthy  proteQion. 
In  the  Metropolis,  and  in  large  towns,  where  the 
environs  are  entirely  appropriated  to  hay  farmers 
and  COW-KEEPERS,  no  fuch  convenience  can  pro- 
bably be  obtained  for  any  pecuniary  confideration 
\yhatever ;  in  which  predicament  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  be  adopted,  is  to  fupply  them  with  green 
food  daily,  and  this  is  termed  soiling  in  the  sta- 
ble.    Even    this  procefs,  fimple  as    it  is,  requires 

3  fome 
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fome  previous  precaution.  The  article  with  which 
the  Metropolis,  and  other  cities  and  large  towns, 
are  ilipplicd,  are  moilly  tares^  (in  fome  countries 
called  vetches ;)  though  clover  is  at  fome-times,  and 
in  fome  places,  to  be  procured ;  but  whether  one, 
or  the  other,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  the  fupplies 
fhould  be  frefh,  and,  if  polTible,  never  more  than 
thirty  or  fix-and-thirty  hours  off'  the  fcythe  ;  from 
which  time  (particularly  if  laid  in  a  heap)  they  be- 
gin  to  heat  exceedingly  faft  ;  and  when  once  the 
juices  are  exhaled,  become  tough,  turn  black,  and 
rapidly  approach  putrefa6lion. 

This,  however,  muft  be  admitted  a  very  inferior 
fubllitute  for  natural  pafture  ;  as  repeated  experi- 
ments, and  conftant  obfervation,  hefitate  not  to 
pronounce  the  native  (in  its  nutritive  and  ex- 
hilarating property)  fuperior  to  every  artijicial  grafs 
hitherto  introduced.  The  quantities  of  the  latter 
grown  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  (and  in  fome 
it  cannot  be  avoided)  is  immenfe  ;  but  no  doubt 
need  be  entertained  of  the  nutritious  fuperiority  of 
the  native  meadow  grafs,  whether  green  or  dry,  if 
it  is  cleanly  cultivated,  and  well  got  in.  It  is  very 
much  the  cuftom  in  and  about  London,  to  fend 
horfes  to  what  are  called  the  salt  marshes  in  Eflex, 
from  whence  fome  arrive  in  tolerable  condition  ; 
but  where,  from  their  contiguity  to  town,  or  other 
caufes,  the  land  is  overftocked,  and  the  fummer 
dry,  they  come  up  in  a  ftate  of  wretched  emaciation, 

as 
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as  if  paffing  in  mournful  procefTion  to  fome  neigh- 
bouring dog  kennel.  Thofe  marflies,  at  a  proper 
diftance  from  town,  where  they  are  free  from  offen- 
five  filth,  and  the  pafture  plentiful,  are  remarkable 
for  their  peculiar  property  of  attenuation,  in  al- 
tering the  property  of  the  blood,'  promoting  the  fe- 
cretions,  purifying  the  fyflem,  and  invigorating 
the  frame.  They  are  well  known  to  acl  as  perfeBly 
as  the  mod  powerful  antimonial  or  mercurial  al- 
terative, in  obliterating  the  I'cmains  of  cutaneous 
difeafe;  and  this  is  readily  accounted  for  by  their 
firft  effeQs,  \vhich  is  for  many  days  equal  to  a  ftate 
of  medical  purgation;  to  which,  however,  the  fub- 
jetl  foon  becomes  fuperior  in  health,  ftrength,  and 
an  accumulation  of  flefh ;  demonftrating  the  procefs 
to  have  been  a  very  falutary  interpolition, 

Thofe  who  wafii  their  horfes  to  avail  themfelves 
of  every  advantage  to  be  derived  from  soiling,  will 
certainly  retain  it  in  memorv,  that  two  months  in 
the  prime  and  early  part  of  the  feafon,  will  be  pre- 
ferable to  THREE  at  the  latter  end  :  a  dry  fummer, 
fhort  pafture,  and  the  inanity  of  flies,  and  other  in- 
fects, conflitutc  a  very  fenfible  drawback  upon  the 
privilege  of  liberty,  as  well  as  upon  the  reftoration 
of  FLESH,  and  the  renovation  of  strength.  Horfes 
in  a  plethoric  flate,  with  a  cough,  full  of  blood,  or 
the  relics  of  difeafe  about  them,  will  mofl  likely 
come  up  in  a  much  worfe  flate  than  when  turned  out. 
Horfes  of  this  delcription  Ihould  undergo  bleedings 

and 
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and  proper  evacuations,  previous  to  their  being  fet 
at  liberty  ;  as  the  no6lurnal  coUapfion  of  the  porous 
fyftem  might  probably  repel  the  perfpirative  matter 
upon  the  overloaded  vefFels,  and  thereby  render  the 
remedy  (in  turning  out)  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

What  is  termed  a  winter's  run^  although  attended 
with  promifed  advantages  in  fome  refpefts,  is  not 
without  the  chance  of  lofs,  anxiety,  vexation,  and 
expence,  in  others :  frozen  limbs,  and  an  empty 
carcafe,  are  not  calculated  much  for  the  promotion 
offlefli,  ftrength,  or  purity  of  condition.  A  horfe, 
by  fuch,  is  inpoffeffion  of  his^/7/^t/^rnz^  liberty,  per- 
haps in  fome  contraQed  fpot,  wretchedly  defpon- 
dent  over  the  effluvia  of  his  own  excrements,  'tis 
true ;  but  how  far  that  may  compenfate  for  the 
want  of  fhelter,  food,  care,  and  attention,  in  the 
moft  fevere,  dreadful  and  dreary  feafon  of  the  year, 
mull  be  left  entirely  to  the  decifion  of  thofe  whofe 
pecuniary  fenfations  may  prompt  them  to  make  the 
experiment. 

SOLE. — The  external  part  of  a  horfe's  foot  fo 
called  is  at  the  bottom,  and  fituate  between  ih^frog 
in  the  center,  and  the  wall  or  bearing  which  totally 
furrounds  the  outfide.  This  will  be  the  more  per- 
feftly  under{lood  by  referring  to  Fig.  2.  of  the  let- 
ter A  in  the  Plate  of '^  Demonstrative  Shoeing," 
where  the  sole,  the  wall,  and  the  frog,  being, 
accurately    rcprefentcd,    will    collaterally    explain 

the  mfe  Ives 
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themfelves  in  the  following  defcription.     The  outer 
foie  (as  it  is  called  in  contra-diftin8:ion  to  the  inner^ 
which    is  its  membranous    lining)     is  a  (bund  and 
horny  fubftance  ;  but  not  fo  very   firm   and  impe- 
netrable in  its  texture,  as  the  hoof,  by  which  it  is 
furroundedj   and  is  evidently  intended  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  inferior  ftru6lure  of  the  foot.     The  fole, 
to  aflift  generally  in  conftituting  what  is  conlidered 
a  well-formed  and  fubflantial  foot,  fhould  be  thick, 
ftrong,  and  inclining  much  more  to  a  hollow,  than 
the  lead  appearance  o^ prominence  ;  forwhen  a  fhoe 
is  well  fet,  no  bearing  whatever  fhould  be  fuftained 
by  the  fole,  but  the  whole  mufl  pofitively  reft  upon 
the  crufl  or  wall  of  the  hoof,  which  may  be  feen  in 
the  line  of  articulation  accurately  reprefented  upon 
the  Plate ;  where,  on  the  infide  of  the  circle,  will  be 
obferved   the  fole.     Fig.   2.    on  the  outer,  the  wall 
or  cruft,     Fig.   1.      When   the  bottom  of  the  foot 
has   what  is  termed  a  crowned  fole,  with  .  a  promi- 
nence fmiilarto  the  convex  fide  of  an  oyfler  fliell, 
and  the  fole  projefting  above  the  circular  wall  of  the 
hoof,  the  horfe  is  tender,  fometimes  halts,  and  is 
tardy  in  progrefs  :   fuch  horfes  are  faid  to  h^  fl.eJJiy- 
Jooted^  and  require  great  care  and  attention  in  {hoe- 
ing ;  and  unlefs  the  fiioe  is  properly  arched  or  hol- 
lowed within,  to  take  oft  every  chance  of  preffure 
from  the  prominent  fole,  pain  and  fubfequent  lame- 
nefs  mjuft  inevitably  enfue. 

SORREL 
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SORREL — is  the  colour  by  which  certain 
horfes  are  diflinguifhed,  and  might,  without  any 
degree  of  inconfiftency,  be  termed  a  red  chejnut  : 
they  are  a  colour  nearly  between  a  bright  bay  and 
a  yellow  chefnut,  giving  and  taking  a  tinge  or  fliade 
either  way,  having  invariably  manes  and  tails  red 
or  white.  When  tolerably  well  bred,  of  handfome 
fhape,  make,  and  fy mmetry,  with  full  filver  mane 
and  tail,  they  are  majeftic,  commanding  figures, 
and  are,  in  general,  fecured  as  cavalry  chargers 
for  field  officers,  when  they  are  to  be  obtained  of 
fize  and  flrength  for  the  purpofe. 

SOUNDNESS, — in   a  horfe,  is  of  fuch   exten- 
five  meaning,  and  infinite  importance  to  the  fport- 
ing  world,  to  dealers  in  horfes,  and  to   individual 
purchafers,   that  it  is   exceedingly  necell'ary  fome 
criterion  fhould  be  fixed  by  which  its  prefent  uiide- 
Jined  meaning   (hould  be  more  properly  and  more 
equitably  underftood;  for  want  of  which,   more  li- 
tigation is  carried    into  the   Courts  at  Weltminfter 
for  the   emolument   and  amufement  of  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  Long-robe,  than  any  other  fubjecl:  what- 
ever,   the  conftantly    increafing   evil    of  crim.  con. 
excepted.     '1  lie  general  cuflorn  between  buyer  and 
SELLKR  is  precifely  this;    the  horfe   is  fold  with  or 
without  certain  conditions  in  refpecl  to  soundness? 
and  this  is  done  by  what  is  called  a  warranty  oji 
the  part  of  the  feller  thus  :    "  He  is  warranted  per- 
fedly   founds    free  I'rom    vice  or  hkniijh.  and  quiet 
r  to 
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to  ride,  or  draw^''  as  either  or  both  the  latter 
may  happen  to  be.  A  horfe  fold  without  a  war- 
ranty, and  take7i  as  he  is,  is  then  purchafed  (and 
the  purchafe  abided  by)  with  all  faults,  and  can- 
not be  returned  under  any  plea  whatever,  unlefs  he 
can  be  proved  to  have  been  glandered  at  the  time 
of  purchafe,  in  which  ftate  no  horfe  can  be  legally 
fold. 

In  the  ftri8:   arid  equitable  fenfe  of  the  word,  a 
horfe,  to   be  perfeEily  found,    fhould  be  completely 
pei'feEl  :  he  fhould  have  no  obftruftion  iojight,  n5 
impediment  to  action,  but   be  in  an  acknowledged 
ftate  of  natural  purity;  neither  difeafed,  lame, blind, 
or  broken-winded  :  he  fhould  not  only  be  free  froni 
impediment  at  the  time  of  fale,    but  bonajid^  hevei* 
known  to  have    been    btherwife.     Some  there  are 
who  fupport  a  differerit  opinion,  and  conceive  (or 
pretend  fo  to  do)  that  a  horfe  may  be  fold  warranted 
perfeQly  found,  after  he  has  recovered  from  a  pal- 
pable lameriefs  :    thofe  fliould  recolleft,  that  fuch 
horfe  is  always  liable  to  a  relapfe,  or  repetition  of 
the  injury  ;    and  whoever  becomes   {o  obflinate  as 
to  defend   an    aftion    brbiight   under  fuch  circum- 
flance,  will  certainly  feel  the  mortification  of  having 
a  VERDICT  pronounced  againfl  him,  fo  foon  as  fuf- 
iicient  evidence:  has  proved  fuch  horfe  to  have  been 
lam.e  at  any  time  whatever  previous  to  the  purchafe. 

Some  years  fince,  a  late  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  the 

Gdurt  of  King'5  Bench  laid  it  down  a<;  a  rule,  and 

Vol.  II,  y  promulgated 
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promulgated  the  opinion,  from  the  bench  during  a 
trial  then  pending,  that  twenty  pounds  was  a  good 
and  fufficient  price  for  a  sound  horse  ;  and  whether 
a  warranty  was  or  was  not  given,  was  totally  imma- 
terial :  that  fum  implied  a  warranty,  not  only  for 
the  horfe's  foundnefs  at  the  time  of  his  being  then 
fold,  but  that  he  fliould  continue  fo  for  at  leajl  three 
months  afterwards ;  a  declaration  fo  truly  ridiculous 
in  itfelf,  and  fo  void  of  every  principle  of  equity, 
that  any  man,  to  make  it  now,  would  lay  indif- 
putable  claim  to  the  appellation  of  tool  or 
madman. 

SPANIEL — is  the  name  of  a  dog  of  which  there 
axe  different  kinds  >  and  even  thefe  have  been  fo 
repeatedly  crofled,  that,  unkfs  it  is  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  fportfmen  who  have  been  careful  in  pre- 
ferving  the  purity  of  the  breed  perfectly  free  from 
cafiial  contamination,  the  well-bred  genuine  cocking 
Spaniel  is  difficult  to  obtain.  There  are  four  dif- 
tin6l  kinds  of  dog  pafling  under  this  denomina- 
tion ;  the  large  water  Spaniel^  and  a  fmaller  of  the 
fame  fort.  Of  land  Spaniels  there  are  two  kinds 
alfo;  the  one  larger  than  the  other,  much  ftronger 
in  the  bone,  but  with  curly  waves  in  the  hair  ;  and 
the  fmall  yellow  pied  fpringing  Spaniel,  (ufed  in 
pheafant  and  cock  fliooting,)  whofe  hair  is  rather 
long,  foft,  and  delicately  pliable,  with  ears  of 
the  fame  defcription,  reaching,  when  extended,  be- 
yond the  point   of  the  nofe.     The   two  kinds  firfl 

mentioned 
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mentioned  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  purpofes  of 
wild  fowl  fliooting,  in  moors,  marfhes,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  rivers ;  where  ducks,  wigeons, 
teal,  coots,  moor-hens,  dab-chicks,  and  fnipes, 
are  to  be  found ;  to  all  which  they  are  particularly 
appropriate;  not  more  for  tlicir  indefatigable  in_ 
duftry  m  finding  the  game,  than  for  their  furmount^ 
ing  every  obfecle  to  recover  it,  and  bring  it  to 
hand  when  killed.  They  are  alfo  of  moft  wonder- 
ful fagacity,  fidelity,  and  obfervation ;  their,  ol- 
factory fenfations  almoft  exceed  belief,  bv  nhich 
alone  they  are  taught  the  moft  incredible  perfor- 
mances. Sticks,  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  coin,  or 
any  other  article  left  fome  miles  behind  by  the 
owner  upon  the  road,  or  any  remote  fpot,  (totally 
unknown  to  them,)  they  will  retrace  to  any  diftance 
upon  a  fignal  being  given  with  the  hand,  and  never 
relinquifli  the  fcarch  till  they  bring  it  fafe  to  their 
mafter. 

The  large  fpringing  Spaniel,  and  fmall  Cocker^ 
although  they  vary  in  fize,  differ  but  little  in  their 
qualifications,  except  that  the  former  is  r?thcr 
flower  in  aQion;  neither  catching  the  fcent  of  the 
game  fo  fuddenly  as  the  latter,  or  feeming  to  enjoy 
it  with  the  fame  exta-tic  enthufiafm  when  found. 
The  fmall  cocking  Spaniel  has  alfo  the  advanta.^e 
of  getting  through  the  low  bufliy  covert  with  much 
lefs  difficulty  than  the  larger  Spaniel,  and  does  not 
tire  fo  foon,  whatever  may  have  been  the  length  and 

Y  a  lahour 
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labour  of  the  day.  Spaniels  of  each  defcrlption  are 
frequently  ufed  as  finders  in  coursing  with  grey-^ 
HOUNDS,  and  are  indefatigable  in  their  exertions: 
from  the  time  they  are  thrown  off  in  purfuit  of 
game,  the  tail  is  in  a  perpetual  motion,  (called 
feathering,)  by  the  increafing  vibration  of  which, 
an  experienced  fportfman  well  knows  when  he  gets 
nearer  the  obje8:  of  attra6lion.  The  nearer  he  ap* 
proaches  it,  the  more  violent  he  becomes  in  his  en- 
deavours to  fucceed  ;  tremuUtive  whimpers  efcape 
him  as  a  matter  of  doubt;  but  the  moment  that 
doubt's  difpelled,  his  clamorous  raptures  break 
forth  in  full  confirmation  of  the  gratification  he  re- 
ceives. And  this  proclamation  may  be  fo  firmly 
relied  on,  (though  in  the  midfl  of  the  thickefl 
covert,)  that  the  happy  owner  may  exultingly  boaft 
he  is  in  the  poffeffion  of  one  faithful  domeftic  who 
never  tells  a  lie. 

As  it  is  the  impulfive  principle  of  this  animal  to 
give  the  moft  outrageous  proof  of  joy  upon  finding, 
or  coming  upon  the  foot  or  haunt  of  game,  fo  it  is 
his  determined  difpofition  never  to  relax  in  his  per- 
feverance  till  he  brings  it  to  view.  It  is  therefore 
neceflary  for  all  young  and  inexperienced  fportf- 
men,  who  take  the  field  with  Spaniels,  not  to  be  too 
tardy  in  their  own  motions,  but  to  let  their  agi- 
lity keep  pace  with  the  inceflant  aftivity  of  their 
canine  companions,  without  which  they  may  ex- 
pe6l  to  cover  many  a  weary  mile  without  a  fuccef- 

ful 
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ful  fliot.    Spaniels,  when  broke  for  the  field,  fliould 
never  be  taken  out  more  than  one  young  dog  at  a 
time,  and  that  in    company  with    one  or  more  old 
and   feafoned  dogs,  to  whom  they  will  moftly  at- 
tend in   every  aBion,  and  the   fooner   acquire  the 
necefTary  knowledge  of  the   bufinefs  they  are  en- 
gaged in.     If  young  dogs  are  taken  out  alone,  and 
in    too   great  number,    their  great  eagernefs,    and 
emulative    oppofition,    frequently    occafions  them 
(particularly   in   covert,  where  they  are  fafe  from 
correftion)  to  hunt  or  chafe  one  thing  for  want  of 
finding  another  ;  and  in  the  event  of  not  being  cor- 
refted  when  necefTary,  to  become  uncertain  babblers^ 
and  never  to  be    relied  upon.     The  judicious  and 
experienced  fportfman  will  never    be   feen  to  hunt 
Spaniels  with  Pointers  either  in  or  out  of  covert; 
for,  although  it  can  do  little  or  no   injury   to  "the 
former,  it   may  very  materially  warp  the  integrity^ 
if  not  totally  deftroy  the  principles  of  the  latter. 

SPARRING — is  a  ceremony  pra61ifed  with 
game  cocks  during  the  time  they  are  in  feeding 
(alias  training)  to  fight  in  any  main  or  match,  for 
which  they  ftand  engaged.  When  cocks  are  brought 
up  from  their  walks^  and  placed  in  their  pens,  fome 
are,  of  courfe,  too  full  in  flefh  ;  others,  as  much 
deficient :  in  the  judgment  of  equalizing  thefe  dif- 
ferent degrees,  (by  reducing  the  weight  of  one,  and 
increafing  the  fubftance  of  the  other,)  does  the  art  of 
cock-feeding  entirely  depend.     On  every  fecond  or 
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third  day,  during  the  time  they  are  preparing  for  the 
match,  each  cock  has  a.fparring  \vith  an  opponent 
of  nearly  equal  weight  with  himfelf ;  and  this  JJiam 
Jight  continues  a  longer  or  fhorter  time,  according 
to  the  flefli,  weight,  and  wind,  of  each  cock  fo  ex- 
ercifed,  in  proportion  to  the  fuperfiux  of  fubflance 
he  is  required  to  lofe.  For  the  occafion,  and  that 
they  may  not  injure  each  other,  they  are  equally 
fhielded  with  mufflers  upon  the  parts  where  their 
fpurs  have  been  fawed  off ;  and  that  they  may  be 
the  better  inured  to  labour,  and  prepared  for  diffi- 
culty, the  ceremony  takes  place  upon  a  trufs  or  two 
of  ftraw  loofely  fcattered,  that,  having  no  firm  hold 
for  their  feet,  they  have  lefs  power  to  oppofe  each 
other.  Cocks  too  full  of  flefh,  and  foggy,  that 
require  a  great  deal  o^fweating  to  bring  them  down 
to  their  proper  match  weight,  are  fometimes  per- 
mitted to  continue  the  controverfy  till  nearly  ex~ 
haufted. 

SPAVIN-BLOOD— is  a  preternatural  diflen- 
fion  of  the  vein  which  runs  down  the  infideofa 
horfe's  hock,  forming  a  foft  and  elaftic  (or  puffy) 
enlargement,  commonly  occafioning  weaknefs^  if 
not  lamenejs^  of  the  joint.  They  are  in  general  pro- 
duced by  fudden  twijls  or  Jlrains,  in  fliort  turns 
with  loads,  either  in  riding  or  drawing ;  and  not 
imfrequently  by  too  rapid  turning  in  narrow  flails^ 
The  cure  is  frequently  attempted  by  ftrong  fpi- 
rituous  faturnine  repellents,  or  powerful  reftringents^- 

with 
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with  a  comprefs  and  bandage  firmly  fixed  upon  the 
part :  thefe  methods,  however,  feldom  afford  more 
than  temporary  relief.  The  former  mode  of  ope- 
rating, by  incifion,  and  inftrumental  extirpation, 
is  in  prefent  pradice  entirely  laid  alide ;  a  repe- 
tition BLISTER,  or  (lightly  FIRI^iG5  being  the  only 
means  relied  on  to  enfure  certain  obliteration. 

SPAVIN-BONE.— The  <lefea  fo  called,  is  an 
enlargement  on  the  outfide  of  the  hock,  originating 
in  a  griftly  or  cartilaginous  protrufion,  which  in- 
creafes  gradually  to  a  callofity,  and  ultimately  to  a 
perfeft  offification  as  hard  as  the  bone  itfelf.  In  its 
early  ftate,  but  little  limping  or  impediment  to 
a8:ion  is  obferved;  but  as  it  advances  in  progrefs, 
the  lamenefs  becomes  proportionally  perceptible. 
A  bone-fpavin  is  never  known  to  fubmit  to  liquid 
applications,  or  folvents  of  any  defcription;  re- 
peated BLiSTERiNGS,  and  fubitantial  firing,  feeni 
|:he  only  means  by  which  the  enlargement  and  its 
painful  irritability  can  be  reduced. 

SPAYED  BITCH,— is  a  bitch  upon  whom  an 
operation  has  been  performed,  by  which  fhe  is  de- 
prived the  power  of  generating  a  farther  progeny. 
An  incifion  being  made  in  the  flank,  midway  be- 
tween the  hip-bone  and  the  belly,  the  ovaries  are 
extracted  through  the  orifice,  and  feparated  from 
the  parts  to  which  they  were  united :  thefe  being 
returned,  the  wound  is  (litch-ed  up,   and  heals  in  a 
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few  days,  (if  performed  by  a  judicious  practitioner,) 
withput  farther  trouble  or  inconvenience. 

SPEED — is    fportingly    applicable    to    horse, 
HOUND,    or   greyhound;    and  upon  this  depends 
(\r\  a  great  degree)  the  eftimation  in  which  they  are 
held.     It  is  cuftomary   to   fay,  fuch   a   horfe   has 
great  aBion^  or  he  is  m  poflefTion  of  the  gift  of 
going.     This   is,    however^    confidered  applicable 
only  to  e^^cellent  trotters  and  hacknies  upon  the 
road.     Speed   is  always  ufed  in  a  fuperior  fenfe, 
and  intended  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  greateft  ra- 
pidity of  which  the  animal  is  capable,  and  which 
enhances  his  value  in  proportion  to  his  qualifica- 
tions.    In  the  art  of  training  for  the  turf,   there 
are  ambiguities  of  fuch  magnitude,  that  it  is^verred 
by  thofe  who  have   made   the  practical  part  their 
ftudy,  that  one    training-groon^    (from  judgment, 
experience,  and  obfervation)  (hall  bring  a  horfe  to 
the  poft  full  half  a  diftance  better  than  another,  al- 
though thtiYfpee4  was  confidered  equal  when  placed 
under  the  racing  management  of  their  different  fu- 
perintendants.     This  is  admitted  fo  much,  and  fo 
truly,    an   incontrovertible    fa6l,    that    train ingt 
GROOMS  have  their  lights  and  fhades  of  reputation 
and  celebrity,  in   an  equal  degree  with  the  mofl 
eminent  artifts  in  the  univerfe.     Jockies  alfo  are 
admitted  to  pofiefs  their  different  degrees  of  excel- 
lence, and  to  fo  very\great  and  difcriminating  a 
.  nicety^  that  when  matches  are  loft  by  fome  lengthsj 

and 
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snd  for  large  fums,  offers  are  frequently  made  to 
run  the  match  over  again  for  the  fame  money,  or 
to  double  the  stakes,  provided  the  winning  jockey 
is  permitted  to  ride  the  lojing  horfe.  Thus  fpeed 
is  not  always  the  fame,  but  is  evidently  dependent 
upon  contingencies,  which  the  utmoft  human  cir- 
cumfpe6lion  cannot  always  either  forefee  or  pre- 
vent. The  increafe  of  fpeed  with  race  horses  in 
this  country,  is  very  readily  admitted  to  have  been 
great  during  the  laft  fifty  years ;  and  this  is  impar- 
tially attributed  to  the  introduction  of,  and  ju- 
dicious croffes  from,  the  Arabian  slood  with  the 
befl  bred  mares  of  our  own  :  although  the  efFe6l  of 
thefe  experiments  were  held  in  great  doubt  for  fome 
years,  but  are  now  univerfally  acknowledged  to 
have  exceeded  the  utmofl  expeftation,  and  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  extend  much  farther. 

There  are  two  modes  of  trial  for  speed,  accord- 
ing to  the  prefent  reformed  mode  of  Englifh  racin^r; 
the  one  is  to  run  a  inile^  which  is  termed  running 
for  speed;  the  other,  o^  going  off  Sit  score,  and 
abfolutely  racing  the  whole  /oicr  miles^  which  \s 
called  running  {ox  fpeed  and  bottom.  Flying  Childers, 
whofe  fpeed  was  almoft  proverbial,  went  one  third 
of  a  mile  in  twenty  feconds.  Firetail  and  Pumpkin 
ran  a  mile  in  a  few  feconds  more  than  a  minute  and 
a  half.  Childe^s  ran  the  diftance  of  four  miles  in 
fix  minutes  and  forty-eight  feconds,  carrying  nine 
ftone,  two  pounds ;  he  made  a  leap  of  thirty  Jett 

upon 
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Upon  level  ground;  and  he  covered  a  fpace  of 
twenty-five  feet,  at  every  ftroke  when  racing.  It 
was  formerly  known  that  any  horfe  who  could  run 
four  miles  in  eight  minutes,  would  prove  a  winner 
of  PLATES  :  this  is^  however,  very  materially  re- 
fined, by  judicious  croffes  in  blood,  or  improve- 
ments in  training ;  as  Bay  Malton  ran  four  miles 
over  York  in  feven  minutes,  forty-three  feconds 
and  a  half.  Eclipfe  ran  the  fame  diftarice  over 
York  in  eight  minutes  with  twelve  Jlone^  though 
going  only  at  his  rate,  without  any  inducement  to 
fpeed. 

The  means  by  \;hich  the  wonderful  velocity  of 
the  greyhound  can  be  afcertained  are  but  few : 
there  are,  however,  well  authenticated  inftances 
upon  record;  and  as  they  are  again  quoted  in  Mr, 
Daniels  "  Rural  Sports,"  are  entitled  to  credibi- 
lity. In  February,  iBoo,  a  hare  was  ftarted  before 
a  brace  of  greyhounds  in  I.incolnihire,  and  upori 
the  diftance  being  mea Cured  from  her  form  to 
where  flie  was  killed,  it  proved  upwards  of  four 
miles  in  a  diretl  line;  but  there  having  been  feveraj 
turns,  as  well  as  fome  oblique  running,  during  the 
.courfe,  it  muft  have  increaTcd  the  length  confidera- 
bly  :  this  ground  was  run  over  in  the  fpace  of 
twelve  minutes ;  and  the  hare  fell  dead  before  the 
'greyhounds  touched  her ;  which  ferves  to  demon- 
dirata  the  fpeed  and  flrength  of  the  former.  It  is 
known  that  horfes  are  more  diflreft  (if  they  keep 
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)ap)  in  a  moderate  course  than  in  a  long  chase; 
of  which  an  inflance  lately  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bottifliam,  in  Cambridgefhire,  from 
whence  the  hare  being  ftarted,  took  away  for  the 
Six  Mile  Bottom;  and  although  two-and-twenty 
horfes  went  off  with  the  greyhounds,  only  one 
could  make  a  gallop  at  the  conclufion  of  the  courfe. 
The  hare  (who  had  reached  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  covert)  dropped  dead  before  the  greyhounds; 
and  they  were  fo  exhaufted,  that  it  was  found  ne- 
cefTary  to  bleed  them  to  promote  their  recovery. 

A  few  years  fiace  a  hare  was  fuddenly  llarted  at 
Finchingfield,  in  Effex,   when  the  brace  of  grey- 
hounds running  at  her  came  into  conta8:  with  fo 
much  velocity,  that  both  were  killed  on  the  fpot. 
At    OfFham,    in    Suffex,    a  brace  of  greyhounds 
courfed  a  hare  over  the  edge  of  a  chalk-pit,  and 
following  themfelves,  were  all  found  dead  at  the 
bottom.     The  high  fpirit,  perfevering  fpeed,  and 
invincible   ardour,   of  the   greyhound,   not   being 
univerfally  known,   (at   leaft   to   thofe  who   have 
either  few  or  no   opportunities  to  partake  of  the 
fport,)  it  may  not  be  inapplicable  to  introduce  a 
fingular  circumilance  which  occurred  in  1792.     As 
Lord  Egremont's  game-keeper  was  leading  a  brace 
of  greyhounds  coupled  together,  a  hare  accidentally 
croffing   the   road,  the  dogs  inftantly  broke  from 
their  conduBor,  and  gave  chafe,  faftened  as  they 
were  to  each  other :  the  purfuit  afforded  an  uncom- 
mon 
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inon  and  no  lefs  entertaining  fight  to  feveral  fpec^ 
tators.  When  the  hare  was  turned,  fhe  had  a  ma^ 
nifeft  advantage,  and  embarraffed  the  dogs  exceed- 
ingly in  changing  their  direction ;  notwithftanding 
which,  file  was  at  length  killed  at  Pikelefs  Gate, 
after  a  courfe  of  between  three  and  four  miles.  In 
1796  a  fimilar  occurrence  took  place  in  Scotland, 
where  a  brace  of  greyhounds,  in  couples,  killed  a 
hare  after  a  courfe  of  a  mile  with  intervening  ob- 
ftrudions. 

Endeavours  having  been  made  to  acquire  fome 
degree  of  information  upon  the  fubje8:  of  compara- 
tive fpeed  between  2i  greyhound  and  a  race-horse  of 
fuperior  powers  and  celebrity,  it  was  at  length 
brought  to  a  deciHon  by  abfolute  matter  of  chance. 
It  having  been  previoufly  fubmitted  to  the  opinion 
of  an  experienced  fportfman,  which  would  prove  to 
poffefs  the  greater  portion  of  fpeed  for  a  mile,  or 
for  a  longer  or  fhorter  diftance,  he  returned  for  an- 
fwer,  that,  upon  a  flat,  he  had  no  doubt  but  a  firft 
irate  horfe  would  iprovG  fuperior  to  the  greyhound; 
unlefs  in  a  hilly  country,  where  he  conceived  a  good 
greyhound  would  have  the  advantage-  The  infor- 
mation not  to  be  acquired  by  any  dired  mode,  was 
brought  to  trial  by  an  incident  which  occurred  upon 
the  Courfe  of  Doncafter  in  1800,  and  was  precifely 
thus. 

I  A  match 
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A  match  was  to  have  been  run  between  a  horfc 
and  a  mare  for  one  hundred  guineas.  At  the  time 
appointed,  the  former  not  appearing,  the  mare 
ftarted  alone^  to  infure  the  stakes;  when,  after 
having  ran  little  more  than  a  mile,  a  greyhound 
bitch  (to  the  great  admiration  and  entertainment  of 
the  company)  took  to  her  from  the  fide  of  the 
Courfe,  and  continued  racing  with  her  the  other 
three  miles,  keeping  her  regular  line  nearly  head 
and  head^  which  produced  a  moft  excellent  match ; 
for  when  they  reached  the  distance  post,  five  to 
four  was  betted  upon  the  greyhound;  when  they 
came  abreaft  of  the  ftand,  it  was  even  betting;  and 
the  mare  won  by  only  a  head. 

The  fpeed  of  the  fleeteft  and  higheft  bred  fox 
hounds,  was  brought  to  public  proof  in  the  well- 
known  match  made  between  Mr.  Meynell  and 
Mr.  Barry,  for  500  guineas  a  fide,  and  decided 
over  Newmarket  in  the  month  of  September  of  the 
year  in  which  it  was  run.  The  hounds  of  Mr. 
Barry's  (called  Bluecap  and  Wanton)  were  put  in 
training  on  the  firft  of  Augull  with  the  famous 
Will.  Crane.  Their  food  confifted  only  of  oat- 
meal^ milk^  and  JJieep's  trotters.  The  ground  was 
fixed  on  at  the  time  of  making  the  match ;  and  upon 
the  thirtieth  of  September  the  drag  was  taken  from 
the  Rubbing-houfe  at  Newmarket  Town  end,  to 
the  Rubbing-houfe  at  the  ftarting-poft  of  the  Bea- 
con Courfe  :  the  four  hounds  were  then  laid  on  the 
1  fcent : 
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fcent :  at  the  conclufion,  Mr.  Barry's  Eluecap  came 
in  firft;  Wanton  (very  clofe  to  Eluecap)  fecond. 
Mr.  Meyneirs  Rich7nond  was  beat  more  than  a 
hundred  yards ;  and  the  bitch  never  ran  in  at  all. 
The  length  of  the  drag  was  between  eight  and  ten 
miles)  the  time  it  was  crofled  in  was  fome  feconds 
over  eight  minutes.  Some  tolerable  idea,  in  this 
inftance,  may  be  formed  of  the  speed,  when  there 
were  sixty  horfcs  ftarted  fairly  with  the  hounds, 
and  only  twelve  were  up.  Cooper,  Mr.  Barry's 
huntfman,  was  the  firft;  but  the  mare  that  carried 
him  was  rode  blind  in  the  exertion.  Will.  Crane, 
who  rode  Rib,  (a  King's  Plate  horfe,)  was  the  laft 
of  the  twelve  who  came  up.  The  current  odds  at 
darting  were  /even  to  /our  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mey- 
nell,  whofe  hounds  were  reported  to  have  been  fed 
upon  legs  of  mutton  during  the  time  they  were  in 
training. 

Merkin,  a  famous  bitch,  bred  by  Colonel 
Thornton,  was  confidered  far  fuperior  in  fpeed  to 
any  fox-hound  of  her  time:  flie  was  challenged  to 
run  any  hound  of  her  year  five  miles  over  New- 
market, giving  220  yards,  for  10,000  guineas;  or 
to  give  Madcap  lOO  yards,  and  run  the  fame  dif- 
tance  for  5000.  She  ran  a  trial  of  four  miles,  and 
croifed  the  ground  in  /even  minutes  and  half  a  fe- 
cond. Merkm  was  fold,  in  1795,  for  four  hogf- 
heads  of  claret,  and  the  feller  to  have  two  couple 
of  her  whelps. 

Madcap, 
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^  Madcaps  at  two  years  old,  challenged  all  Eng- 
land for  500  guineas.  LGunger^  brother  to  Madcaps 
did  the  fame  at  four  years  old  :  the  challenge  was 
accepted,  and  a  bet  made  to  run  Mr.  Meynell's 
Pillager  for  200  guineas.  The  parties  were  alfo 
allowed  by  Colonel  Thornton  to  ftart  any  other 
hound  of  Mr.  Meynell's,  and  Lounger  was  to^beat 
both;  but,  upon  his  being  feen  at  Tatterfal's  by 
many  of  the  beft  judges,  his  bone,  fhape,  and 
make,  were  thought  fo  fuperior  to  any  opponent 
that  could  be  brought  againft  him,  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton confented  to  accept  a  pair  of  gold  dog-couples- 
as  a  forfeit  to  the  bet. 

SPLENT — is  the  term  given  to  an  offified  pro- 
minence when  it  appears  upon  the  ihank-bone  of  a 
horfe's  fore-leg:  they  are  frequently  feen  upon  the 
legs  of  young  horfes,  and  are  fometimes  known  to 
difappear  without  any  application  whatevere  If 
they  do  not  make  their  appearance  during  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  they  are  feldom  feen  after  that 
time,  unlefs  occafioned  by  blow,  bruife,  or  acci- 
dent. They  are  very  rarely  produQive  of  lame- 
nefs  or  inconvenience,  unlefs  they  curve  towards 
the  back  fmews,  and  vibrate  in  attion.  Various 
arc  the  means  too  haftily  and  .too  raflily  brought 
into  ufe  for  their  extirpation,  and  many  times  with- 
out the  leaft  neceflity ;  for  when  they  are  not  at- 
tended with  pain  or  inconvenience,  it  muft  be  more 
prudent  to  let  them  remain  in  a  Hate  of  dormant 

inactivity, 
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ina6livity,  than  roufe  them  into  painful  aiBiori.  if 
fome  mode  muft  be  inevitably  adopted,  a  fpirituous 
faturnine  folvent  is  the  mod  fafe  and  efficacious  ap« 
plication. 

SPORTSMAN— is  the  appellation,  for  time  im- 
memorial,   annexed  to   any  man  whofe  partiality 
to  the  SPORTS  of  the  field  are  univerfally  known: 
they  are  evidently  marked  out  for  him  by  the  dif- 
penfing  and  benign  hand  of  Providence,  for  the 
promotion  of  health,  and  the  gratification  of  plea- 
fure,  of  which,  enjoyed  with  moderation  and  ra- 
tionality,   he   is    never    afhamed.     The   name    of 
SPORTSMAN  has  ever  been  confidered  concifely  cha- 
raderiftic   of    ftrid    honour,    true    courage,    un- 
bounded hofpitality,  and  the  mod  unfullied  inte- 
grity.    However    the    charafter    may   have    been 
broken  in  upon  by  time,  or  mutilated  by  the  inno- 
vations of  fafliion,  caprice,  or  folly,  the  original 
flock  was  derived  folely  from  the  hlood  of  the  true 
OLD  English  country  Esquire;  who,  uncontami- 
nated  by  the  curfe  of  infatiate  ambition,  is  only 
happy  himfelf  in  the  happinefs  of  his  domeftic  de- 
pendents, the  correfponding  fmiles  of  his  tenants 
who  furround  his  manfion,  and  an  hofpitable  affo- 
ciation  with  his  numerous  friends. 

His  hounds  are  kept  from  an  inftinelive  attach- 
ment to  the  fport  itfelf,  as  well  as  to  perpetuate  the 
refpe^iable    and   exhilarating   eitablifliment  of  his 

anceftors^ 
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anceftors,  (hitherto   tranfmitted   to  their  pofterity 
without  a  ftain,}  and  not  from  the  lead  defire   of 
having  his  name  blazoned  through  every  part  of 
the  county  in  which  he  refides,  for  keeping  what  he 
has  neither  property  to  support,  or  fpirit   to  en- 
joy.    Perfonally  frugal,  (amidfl  the  moft  fpirited 
liofpitality,)  he  never  fuffers  his  mind  to  be  dif- 
quieted  by  the  pecuniary  applications  of  people  in 
trade  :  having  a  foul  fuperior  to  the  idea  of  living 
beyond  his  income,  and  running  in  debt,  it  is  an 
invariable  maxim,  never  to  let  his  tradefmen   be  a 
fmgle  quarter  in  arrear.     The  guardian  of  his  own 
honour,  he  never  affords  a  chance  of  its  becoming 
degraded  by  the  officious  and  unprincipled  pride  of 
a  fubordinate,  under  the  appellation  of  steward  ; 
or  to    be   difgraced,   or   proflituted,  by  the   bare- 
faced, unqualified  denial  of  a  menial  bedaubed  with 
lace  and  variegated  finery,  under  the  denomination 
o^  ^  footman. 

Innately  philanthropic,  the  true,  well-bred,  li- 
beral-minded SPORTSMAN  is  always  equally  eafy  of 
accefs  to  friends,  neighbours,  tenants,  and  even  to 
neceffitous  parochial  folicitants;  and  never  counte- 
nances falfe  confequence  amongft  his  domeftics  in 
one  department,  or  impertinent  pride  in  another: 
by  a  perfevering  adherence  to  which  fyftem,  his 
ruftic  manfion  feems  the  fummit  of  all  worldly  hap- 
pinefs  and  earthly  gratification  :  not  a  <lependent 
but  eyes  him  with  the  warmed   fenfations  of  grati- 

Vol.  JL  Z  tude; 
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tude;  not  a  fervant  within,  or  a  labourer  without, 
but  looks  awefully  Qp  to  him  as  their  beft  friend. 
The  pleafures  of  the  field  he  extenfively  and  judi- 
cioufly  engages  in  with  all  the  fervency  of  a  well- 
informed    and  experienced  fportfman;  but  by  no 
means  with   all    the   unqualified   enthufiafm,    and 
fafhionable  furor,  of  an  indifcreet  and  determined 
devotee.     Capable   of  diftinguifhing   between   the 
uje  and  ahufe  of  what  is  fo  evidently  and  benignantly 
placed  before  him,  as  an  excitement  to  exhilarating 
a6lion,  bodily  invigoration,  and  general  health ;  he 
enters  into  all  its  fpiril^  avails  himfelf  of  all  its  m- 
port;  not  more  as  a  perfonal  gratification  (in  refpeft 
to  fport)  than  a  mental  perufal  of  one  of  Nature's 
many  inftrudive  volumes,   difplaying  to  the  rumi- 
native and  expanfive  comprehenfion,  the  applicable 
and  coinciding  fpeed  of  the  horse;  the  inftin6live 
impulfe,  invincible  ardour,  and  correfponding  per- 
feverance  of  the  hound;     the  various   fhifts   and 
evafions    of  the    game;  and   laflly,  the   firm    and 
manly  fortitude  of  thofe  who  join  and  furr.ound  him 
in  the  chase.     Thefe  are  the  diflinguifliing  traits 
by  which  the  true  and  generous  fportfman  may  be 
known:  and   it    mufl    be  freely  admitted,  that   fo 
congenial  are  the  feelings,  fo  fympathetic   the   li- 
berality, and  fo  uniform  the  hofpitality  of  sports 
MEN  in  the  fcale  of  univerfality,  that  no  friendfhips 
are  better  founded,    none  more  difinterefted,  few 
more  permanent,  and  none  more  fincere. 
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SPRAIN  OR  STRAIN,— is  a  preternatural  ex- 
tenfion,  and  forcible  elongation,  of  the    tendons^ 
beyond  the  power  of  immediately  recovering  their 
previous  elafticity;  or  a  fudden  twift  of  fome  parti- 
cular  joint,  by  which  the  ligamentary  jun6lion  fuf- 
tains  an   injury,  and   produces  lamenefs.     When- 
ever they  happen  in  the  hip,  ftifle,  round-bone,  or 
fhoulder,  they  then  become  ferious  confiderations; 
the  injured  parts  being  feated  too  deep  for  the  effect 
of  external  applications.     In  fuch  cafes  it  is  feldom 
of  ufe  to  lofe  time,  and  encounter  difappointment, 
by  perfevering  ftimulants;   time  and  reft  conftitute 
the  beft  foundation  for  permanent  relief.     Horfes 
having   encountered     fuch    accidents,    fhould    be 
turned  out  in  a  ftiil  and  quiet  pafture,  where  they 
may  be  free  from  alarm  and  difturbance;  and  this 
iliould  be  adopted  before  any  ftiffnefs  is  brought 
upon  the  joint,  by  too  long  ftanding  in  one  por- 
tion; which   they  moftly  do,  when  confined  in  a 
ftable  as  invalids.     When  at  unreftrained  liberty,  it 
is  natural  to  conclude,   he  adapts  the  gentlenefs  of 
his  motion  to  the  ftate  of  his  cafe,  and  exerts  him- 
felf  no  more  than  a  proper  refpc6t  to  his  own  fafety 
may  render  fecure.     It  is  a  feif-evident  fa 61,  that  a 
reftoration  of  elafticity  or  ftrength  of  the  part,  is 
more  likely  to  be  obtained  by  reft,  and  the  eftbrts 
of  nature,  than  any  fuperficial  or  topical  applica- 
tions that  can  be  made. 

Z   2  Strains 
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Strains  (or  lameness)  in  the  fhoulder  require 
nice  invelligation  to  difcriminate  between  fuch  as 
arife  from  accident,  rheumatic  afFeftion,  or  chefl- 
foundering.  It  is  remarked,  that  when  a  horfe  has 
fuftained  a  fevere  injury  in  the  fhoulder,  by  wrench, 
flip,  twift,  fliort  turn,  or  any  other  accident,  the 
pain  prevents  him  from  bringing  the  leg  on  that 
fide  forward,  in  a  parallel  line,  or  in  an  equal  de- 
gree with  the  other;  which  being  found,  is  much 
more  firmly  fet  to  the  ground,  with  an  evident  in* 
tent  to  fave  from  pain  the  fide  that  is  lame.  When 
a  horfe  in  this  fituation  ftands  ftill,  the  leg  of  the 
lame  flioulder  is  almoft  invariably  placed  before  the 
other;  and  if  he  is  trotted  in  hand,  he  generally 
brings  forward  the  leg  of  the  fhoulder  affefted  with 
a  kind  of  circular  fweep,  and  not  in  a  direct  line : 
if  any  attempt  is  made  to  turn  him  Jliort  on  the 
lame  fide,  he  inPcantly  dreads  it,  and  becomes  al- 
moft repugnant  to  the  exertion :  when  compelled 
to  make  it,  he  will  almoft  fink  on  the  lame  fidcg 
to  fupport  himfelf  entirely  on  the  found  one. 

Bleeding  ftiould  in  fuch  accidents  immediately 
precede  every  other  conhderation ;  it  unloads  the 
vefTels,  prevents  local  ftagnation,  and  fometimes  a 
general  ftiffnefs  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  injury 
has  been  fuftained.  Where  either  the  feafon  of  the 
year  prevents,  or  an  opportunity  to  turn  out  can- 
not be  obtained,  the  only  alternative,  hot  fomenta- 
tions. 
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jtions,  and  ftimulative  embrocations,  muft  be 
adopted.  In  drains  of  the  hip,  the  horfe  in  general 
draws  his  leg  after  him  with  a  painful  reluftance- 
and  if  impelled  to  a  trot^  is  obferved  to  drop  upon 
his  heel.  If  the  injury  is  in  the  ftifle,  by  treading 
on  the  toe,  his  motion  is  a  kind  of  hop  with  the 
fide  affeded.  Strains  of  the  hock  are  eafily  difco- 
vered,  by  a  fort  of  limping  twifl  in  that  joint  at 
every  motion  of  the  leg.  Lamenefies  of  the  hip^ 
Jlifle^  and  hock^  are  more  likely  to  be  affifted  by 
external  applications,  judicioufly  prefcribed,  than 
thofe  which  are  more  deeply  feated. 

The  ligamentary  junQion  of  the  paftern  joints 
are  fometimes  greatly  weakened  by  inceffant  work 
and  little  reft;  in  unerring  proof  of  which,  they 
frequently  make  fudden  drops^  as  if  falling  to  the 
ground.  The  knees  of  many  are  affe6led  in  the 
fame  way,  and  overhang  the  fhank-bone  and  fet- 
lock-joint; the  moment  a  tendency  to  which  is 
perceived,  any  horfe  fhould  be  turned  out  to  enjoy 
the  reft  he  is  fo  individually  entitled  to,  for  want  of 
which  falutary  and  humane  attention,  very  many- 
good  and  ufeful  horfes  have  been  completely  ruined 
and  deftroyed.  There  is  no  part  of  a  horfe  more 
liable  to  ftrains,  than  the  back  finews  of  the  fore- 
legs; they  are  materially  concerned  in  every  de- 
fcription  of  labour,  and  are  always  in  proportional 
danger.  Whenever  thefe  happen,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  difcovery;  there  is  an  evident 

Z  3  enlargement. 
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enlargement,  with  inflammatory  tenfion;  and  if  one 
leg  only  is  afFefted,  it  is  generally  placed  before  the 
other,  and  rather  upon  the  toe.  In  flight  cafes  of 
this  kind,  fomentations  of  hot  vinegar,  and 
ftrengthening  embrocations,  aflfiflied  by  refl:,  may 
produce  a  refl:oration ;  but,  in  general  praftice, 
without  bliftering,  firing,  or  both,  a  permanent 
cure  is  feldom  obtained. 

SPUR — is  the  well-known  weapon  with  which 
the  heel  of  the  horfeman  is  armed  to  enforce  his  au- 
thority ;  and  which  the  well-broke  horfe  will  always 
Jnfliantly  obey. 

STABLE. — -Stables  are  the  receptacles  for  horfes 
in  general,  and  are  of  very  different  defcriptions; 
not  only  in  refpe8:  to  the  various  forts  of  horfes  for 
which  they  are  intended,  but  the  improved  mode 
of  conftruftion,  and  the  numerous  conveniencies 
they  are  now  made  to  contain.  As  horfes  were 
never  in  fuch  high  efliimation,  or  of  fuch  intrinflc 
worth,  as  at  the  prefent  moment,  fo  never  was  fo 
much  money  expended  upon  their  prefervation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  health  and  condi- 
tion of  valuable  horfes,  may  depend  much  upon 
the  fltuation  and  fl;ru8:ure  of  the  ftable;  and  al- 
though every  perfon  will  appropriate  the  fize  of 
the  ftable,  and  the  number  of  ftalls,  to  their  own 
wants,  yet  there  are  certain  judicious  rules,  and 
defirable  conveniencies,  which  fliould  admit  of  no 

deviation. 
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deviation.  Whether  a  ftable  confifts  of  two  flails, 
four,  or  fix,  it  may  be  rendered  equally  uniform, 
and  confiftcntly  replete  with  every  thing  that  can 
poffibly  be  required. 

It  is  an  eftabliflied  opinion,  that  a  building  of 
BRICK  (lined  or  not  lined  with  dealj  is  preferable  to 
STONE  for  the  purpofe;  the  former  being  dry^  and 
always  in  the  fame  ftate:  the  latter  is  influenced,  or 
afted  upon,  by  the  changes  of  weather;  and  in  a 
hazy  atmofphere,   generally  damp ;  and  in  confiant 
(or    continued)    rains,    the    walls    are    frequently 
flreaming   with  water.     This,    however,    depends 
much  upon  the  afpe6l  to  which  they  are  erefted ;  a 
circumflance   not  always    fufficiently  attended  to, 
till  it  is  found  too  late  to  repent.  Stables  are  paved 
with  bricks^    clinkers^  Jlints^  pebbles^    or  Jione^  as 
may  beft  correfpond  with  the  conveniencies  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  ere6ted,  and  where,  per- 
haps,' fome  of  thofe  articles  are  difficult  to  obtain. 
Stalls  fhould  never  be  lefs  than  yzjv  feet  wide;  nor 
the  ftable  lefs  than  nine  feet  high  :  eight  feet  in  the 
clear  fhould  be  allowed  from  the  heels  of  the  horfe 
to  the  wall  behind  him;  and  iron  hay-racks  are  pre- 
ferable to  wood,  as   the  latter   (wherever  fpirited 
horfes   ftand)  are  always   in  want  of  repair.     No 
ftables  can  be  called  good,  unlefs  they  have  proper 
rooms  annexed  for  the  reception  of  saddles,  bri- 
dles, HORSE  CLOTHS,  and  every  article  neceffary  to 
the  proper  fupport  of  fuch  an  eftablifhment;  each 

Z  4  of 
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of  thofe  become  more  perifhable   amidfl:  the  noc-- 
turnal  fleam  of  the  horfes  than  by  daily  ufe. 

Experience  has  demonftrated  the  advantages  of 
general  cleanlinefs,  temperate  air,  (according  to 
the  feafon,)  and  regular  exercife :  to  the  want  of 
thefe,  in  part,  or  all,  may  be  attributed  the  ills  at 
INNS  and  LIVERY  STABLES,  as  well  as  the  fafiiionable 
in.creafe  of  Veterinarians.  Upon  entering  the 
ftables  of  thefe  public  receptacles,  (particularly  if 
the  door  has  been  a  few  minutes  clofed,)  the  olfac- 
tory fenfations  are  inftantly  affailed  by  fuch  a  pro- 
fufion  of  volatile  effluvia,  as  to  extraft  moifture 
from  the  eyes,  in  oppofition  to  every  endeavour 
made  to  reftrain  iti  Here  (land  rows  of  poor 
patient  animals,  abfolutely  fumigated  with  the 
perfpirative  tranfpiration  of  their  own  bodies, 
broiling  with  heat^  and  panting  with  thirji^  in  a 
degree  beyond  the  temperature  of  a  common  hot- 
houfe,  in  the  feverity  of  the  winter  feafon.  Each 
horfe  is  obferved  to  ftand  upon  a  load  of  litter 
(clean  at  top,  and  rotten  underneath)  very  little 
inferior  to  a  common  cucumber-bed  in  heigth,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  equal  warmth  from  the  dung 
below  I 

In  this  unexaggerated  ftate  ftand  hundreds  within 
the  environs  of  the  Metropolis ;  their  owners  the 
complete  dupes  of  ignorance,  indifcretion,  and  im- 
fofition ;     the    animals   themfelves   in   a   conftant 

date 
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ilate  of  languid  perfpimtion,  and  bodily  debility : 
^deprived  the  comforts  of  pure  air,  and  regular  ex- 
ercife,  they  become  dull,  fluggifli,  and  ftupid,  as  if 
confcious  of,  and  depreffed  with,  their  almoft  per- 
petual imprifonment.  All  this  erroneous  mode  of 
treatment  inftantly  affefts  the  eye  of  experimental 
obfervation.  The  carcafe  feems  an  incongruous 
accumulation,  evidently  full,  and  unnaturally  over- 
loaded, for  want  of  gentle  motion,  and  general 
fridion ;  the  legs  become  fwelled,  fliff,  and  tume- 
fied; and,  fooner  or  later,  terminates  in  cracks^ 
fcratchcs^  greafe^  or  fome  more  vexatious  diforder. 
The  hoofs^  by  being  conftantly  fixed  in  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  begin  to  contract,  and  get  narrow 
at  the  heels,  holding  forth  the  pleajing  promife  of 
hoof-bound  lamenefs.  The  eyes,  from  a  conftant 
watry  difcharge,  give  proof  of  habitual  weaknefs; 
the  laflitude  of  the  body,  the  heat  of  the  mouth, 
the  general  gloom,  and  every  correfponding  circum- 
fiance,  feem^s  to  difplay  a  frame  the  reverfe  of  thofe 
whofe  health  is  preferved,  and  condition  promoted, 
by  a  fyftem  of  difcipline  oppofite  in  pra6lice5  and 
different  in  effeQ.     See  Groom. 

STAG,  or  red  deer.— The  stag  and 
HIND  are  the  male  Bind  female  of  this  tribe,  as  the 
BUCK  and  doe  are  of  the  /allow  deer.  The  latter 
are  moftly  the  natives  of  parks,  and  bred  for  do- 
meftic  purpofes,  producing  venifon  for  the  table; 
the  former  are  the  majeftic  inhabitants  of  thofe  ex» 

ten  five 
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tenfive  and  fequeflered  trails  called  forests  and 
CHACES,  where  they  are  preferved  as  more  pe- 
culiarly appropriated  to  the  pleafures  of  the  chafe, 
in  which  even  his  Majesty,  with  his  hunting  re- 
tinue, condefcends  to  engage.  The  stag,  indivi- 
dually furveyed,  is  one  of  the  grandeft  and  moft 
ilately  figures  in  the  animal  creation;  his  very  ap- 
pearance inftantly  exciting  attention  and  admira- 
tion. Naturally  difpofed  to  folitude,  he  never  ob- 
trudes upon  the  haunt  of  man,  but  revels  in  the 
remote  and  obfcure  fliades  of  abftrufity.  When 
caught  fight  of  amidft  the  umbrageous  flillnefs  of 
his  abode,  the  grandeur,  lofty  look,  and  com- 
manding afpeft,  of  his  firft  furvey,  cannot  be  en- 
countered without  the  moft  aweful  and  impreflive 
fenfations.  With  ample  power  to  oppofe,  he  has 
pliability  to  fubmit,  and,  after  a  few  moments  in- 
terview, deliberately  retires  to  his  protefting  co- 
vert, feemingly  more  furfrized  than  alai'med  at  the 

fightof  the  HUMAN  SPECIES. 

In  the  dignity  of  his  deportment  he  ftands  unri- 
valled, and  may,  with  allegorical  propriety,  be  confi- 
dered  the  hereditary  monarch  of  the  woods,  as  every 
other  animal  is  obferved  to  give  way  upon  his  ap- 
proach. In  his  peaceable  and  undifturbed  retire- 
ment, he  is  perfe6lly  tranquil  and  inoffenfive,  dif- 
playing  no  antipathy  or  oppofition  to  thofe  who 
come  not  in  hojlility  to  him.  His  form  is  the  moft 
fublime  and  beautiful  that  can  poflibly  be  con- 
ceived; 
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ceived;  the  elegance  of  his  figure,  the  commanding 
efFe6l  of  his  ftature,  the  flexibility  of  his  frame,  the 
elafticity  of  his  limbs,  the  velocity  of  his  motion, 
and  the  proportional  immenfity  of  his  ftrength,  in 
addition  to  the  impreflion  made  upon  the  mind  by 
the  magnific  grandeur  of  the  antlers,  branching  from 
his  brow,  all  feem  uniformly  calculated  to  render 
him  an  obje6t  of  the  moft  ferious  and  pleafing  at-r 
traftion. 

The  RED  DEER,  formerly  [o  plentiful  to  be  found 
in  different  remote  parts  of  England,  the  High- 
iands  of  Scotland,  and  the  Lake  of  Killarney,  in 
Ireland,  are  greatly  reduced,  and  but  very  rarely 
to  be  found  in  a  wild  and  unpreferved  flate  in  either. 
This  mufl  of  courfe  be  attributed  to  the  more  ad- 
vantageous diftribution  and  cultivation  of  land,  and 
the  improved  flate  of  every  country.  Stags,  or 
HINDS,  were  then  found  Jingly,  and  hunted  or  pur- 
fued  by  thofe  who  happened  to  find  them  ;  but  now 
in  the  Forefl  of  Windfor,  and  the  New  Forefl  in 
Hampfhire,  where  they  are  bred  and  prote61ed  for 
the  royal  chase,  they  alfemble  together;  and  upon 
Afcot  Heath,  near  Swinley  Lodge,  (the  official  re- 
fidenceof  the  Maflerof  his  Majefty's  Stag  Hounds,) 
may  be  feen  the  largeft  herd  in  the  King's  domi- 
nions. 

The  colour  of  both  stag  and  hind  is  a  dingy  red, 

^ith  darker  tints  about  the  eyes  and  mouth :  down 

;  the 
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the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  over  the  points  of 
the  (houlders,  is  a  fhade  of  dark  brown,  bordering 
upon  black  :  the  countenance  is  commandingly  ex- 
preffivcj  the  eye  beautifully  brilliant,  even  to 
poetic  celebrity ;  and  his  fenfes  of  fmelling  and 
hearing  equal  to  any  animal  of  this  country.  When 
in  the  leaft  alarmed,  his  pofition  is  the  moft  ma^ 
jeilic;  he  raifes  his  head  to  the  higheft  pitch,  ere8:s 
his  ears,  fwells  his  neck,  extends  his  noftrilsj  and 
fnuffs  the  air,  as  if  in  curious  and  impatient  invefti- 
gation  of  the  caufe  by  which  it  was  occafioned. 
Let  this  be  what  it  may,  he  never  takes  to  fudden 
flight,  without  firft  meafuring,  by  his  eye  and 
ear^  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  and  proceeds  ac- 
cordingly. If  dogs  are  not  of  the  party,  men, 
cattle,  or  carriages,  feem  to  give  him  little  or  no 
concern ;  for,  after  turning  twice  or  thrice,  to  take 
a  repeated  furvey  with  a  kind  of  confufed  admira- 
tion, he  moves  off  very  deliberately,  without  any 
alarming  fenfation. 

The  feafon  for  copulation  with  the  deer  tribe 
(fee  "  Rutting  Time")  begins  at  the  latter  end  of 
Auguft  and  beginning  of  September,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  beginning  or  middle  of  Odober;  de- 
pending, in  that  refpeft,  a  little  upon  the  ftate  of 
the  feafon,  and  the  ages  of  the  different  head  of 
deer;  thofe  of  two  and  three  years  old  being  back- 
warder,  of  courfe  extending  the  time  beyond  thofe 
who  are  older.     From  the  moment  of  conception 
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with  the  hind,  to  the  time  of  parturition,  is  nearly 
nine  lunar  months;  as  they  produce  in  the  lad  week 
in  May,  or  one  of  the  two  firft  in  June.  Imme- 
diately after  impregnation,  flie  feparates  herfelf 
from  the  stag;  no  intercourfe  takes  place;  even 
common  affociation  ceafes ;  and  nothing  during  the 
period  of  geftation  enfues,  but  mutual  and  marked 
indifference.  The  hind  is  feidom  or  ever  known 
to  produce  more  than  one,  (which  is  called  a  calf  :) 
this  fhe  depofits  in  the  moft  remote,  fequcftered, 
and  heft  fheltered  fpot  to  be  procured,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fecretion  from  its  numerous  enemies, 
amongft  whom  there  is  none  more  determined  or 
malicious  than  the  mafculine  occafion  of  its 
exiftence,  even  the  fire  himfelf.  Myfterious  as 
this  may  appear,  it  is  an  unexaggerated  faft ;  and 
the  dam,  perfeftly  confcious  of  the  flag's  unnatural 
propenfity,  is  more  induflrious  to  conceal  the  calPs 
retreat  from  him,  than  the  aggregate  of  its  other 
enemies. 

The  CALF,  when  once  it  is  of  flrength  fufficient 
to  accompany  its  dam,  never  leaves  her  fide  during 
the  firfl  fummer;  and  the  enfuing  winter,  none  but 
the  HINDS,  and  males  under  a  year  old,  remain  to- 
gether; the  annual  feparation  between  the  stags 
and  HINDS  invariably  taking  place  as  before  de- 
fcribed.  During  the  months  of  infancy,  the  cou- 
rage of  the  dam,  in  defence  of  her  offspring,  is 
equal  to  any  maternal  affeftion  of  our  own  fpecies; 
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fhe  oppofes  every  force,  encounters  every  enemy^ 
expofes  herfelf  to  every  danger,  and  hazards  her 
own  life  to  infure  the  fafety  of  her  young.  The 
hind  has  but  littie  proteftion  upon  the  fcore  of 
felf-prefervation,  nature  having  left  her  without 
horns,  thofe  ufeful  and  ornamental  weapons  with 
'which  the  flag  is  fo  powerfully  armed.  The  firft 
year  the  male  has  no  horns ;  the  fecond  they  are 
ftraight,  and  Jingle;  the  third,  they  fliew  two 
branches;  the  fourth,  three;  the  fifth,  ybwr;  and  the 
fixth.  Jive ;  when  the  flag  is  reckoned  complete, 
and  at  his  full  growth :  notwithftanding  this,  the 
antlers  continue  to  increafe  till  there  are  Jix  or 
Jeven  on  each  fide ;  and  though  the  age  of  the  deer 
is  moftiy  afcertained  by  the  number,  yet  it  is  not 
always  certain,  but  is  more  nicely  to  be  depended 
on  from  the  thick nefs  and  fize  of  the  trunk  or 
body  by  which  they  are  fuftained. 

Thefe  horns,  enormous  as  they  appear,  are  fhed 
annually^  which  happens  in  the  latter  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, or  during  the  month  of  March;  of  which 
there  is  a  mod  perfeft  regeneration  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  RUTTING  TIME,  whcu  they  fight 
for  the  hind  with  the  moil  determined  and  in- 
credible ferocity.  After  the  feafon  of  rutting^  the 
ftags  having  been  found  too  weak  to  (land  long  be- 
fore the  hounds,  the  operation  of  caflration  was 
adopted;  and  the  Hag  thus  deprived  of  the  means 
of  propagation,  (by  the  lofs  of  the  teiles,)  feeling 
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no  ftimulative  propenfity  to  copulate,  is  never  de- 
bilitated, but  always  ready  for  the  field,  and  affords 
runs  of  great  duration.  Thus  operated  upon,  they 
are  then  called  heaviers;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fad,  that  if  a  flag  is  caftrated  while  his  horns  (alias 
antlers)  are  in  a  ftate  of  perfeftion,  they  will  never 
exfoliate :  on  the  contrary,  if  the  operation  is  per- 
formed when  the  head  is  bare^  the  horns  will  never 
return. 

STAG, — the  fporting  term  for  a  young  game. 
COCK  during  his  fecond  year.  For  the  whole  of  the 
firft  year,  he  is  called  a  chicken ;  from  which  time 
to  the  completion  of  the  fecond,  he  is  a  stag;  and 
from  thence  forward,  a  cock.  In  regular  matches 
and  mains  for  confiderable  fums  of  money,  very 
few  are  brought  to  Pit  before  they  are  of  that  age; 
unlefs  it  is  made,  and  fo  agreed  on  both  fides,  in 
which  cafe  it  is  called  a  flag  main,  or  main  of 
flags.  See  Cocking,  Game  Cock,  and  Cock  pit 
Royal. 

STAG-EVIL— is  a  diforder  of  the  moft  diflref- 
fing  kind,  to  which  horfes  of  the  draught  kind  are 
more  particularly  fubje6t :  it  partakes  of  the  para- 
lytic ftroke  and  fpafmodic  affe6iion,  coming  on 
Tuddenly,  without  the  leaft  previous  indication  of 
approaching  difeafe.  The.  mufcles  become  fo  in- 
flantaneoufly  contra8ed,  that  the  head  is  raifed  to 
its  utmolt  heigth,  the  jaws  are  fixed,  the  neck  fliflp 
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and  immoveable,  the  eyes  are  turned  upwards, 
leaving  only  the  whites  to  be  feen  ;  the  palpitations 
of  the  heart  are  exceedingly  violent,  and  the  labo* 
rious  heavings  of  the  flank  inceffant.  This  diforder, 
difficult  as  it  is  in  its  caufe  to  define,  is  always  more 
or  lefs  dangerous,  in  proportion  to  the  mildnefs  or 
fcverity  of  the  attack.  If  it  proceeds  from  a  pro- 
fufe  flux  of  blood  to  the  brain,  in  confequence  of 
too  great  and  powerful  exertions,  plentiful  bleed* 
ing,  and  nervous  flimulants,  will  be  the  moft  expe- 
ditious and  likely  means  to  relieve. 

When  its  fymptoms  are  fo  exceedingly  fevere  and 
alarming,  that  the  jaws  are  locked,  and  no  medi- 
cines can  be  adminiftered  by  the  mouth,  recourfe 
muft  be  had  to  collateral  aids.  Strong  hot  fomen- 
tations, with  a  deco6lion  from  the  moft  fragrant 
aromatic  garden  herbs,  under  the  j^w5,  behind  the 
ears^  and  both  fides  the  throat,  follov/ed  by  fumi- 
gations from  myrrh^  ammordacum,  and  ajfafxtida^ 
grofsly  powdered,  and  fprinkled  upon  a  hot  iron, 
or  fire-fliovel,  held  below  the  nojlrils ;  glyfters  of 
gruel,  in  which  valerian  root  has  been  boiled,  and 
ajfafxtida  diffolved,  with  an  addition  of  liquid  lau- 
danum and  olive  oil  to  each,  and  repeatedly  fre- 
quently; are  the  only  means,  properly  perfevered  in, 
that  can  afford  any  hope  or  expeOation  of  fuccefs.* 
Thefe  exertions  are  in  general  too  much  trouble  for 
the  lower  order  of  the  Veterinary  tribe,  Vv^ho  fly  to 
their  favourite  and   contemptible  introdu6lion  of  a 
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ROWEL,  many  hours  before  which  can  become  pro- 
duftive  in  its  effeft,  death  clofes  the  fcene,  and 
relieves  the  fubjeQ  from  its  accumulated  mifery. 

STAGGERS.— This  is  likewife  a  diforder  of 
the  head,  to  which  horfes  of  the  fame  defcription 
are  conflantly  liable,  bearing  in  many  refpe^ls  no 
diftant  affinity  to  the  former;  for  although  it  can- 
not be  deemed  the  very  fame  difeafe,  yet,  as  it  is 
known  to  derive  its  origin  from  the  fame  caule,  it 
is  evidently  entitled  to  rank  in  the  fame  clafs. 
Bracken,  who  fpeaks  of  it  with  more  fcientific  and 
profeffional  precifion  than  any  writer  before  or 
fince,  affimilates  it  to  the  apoplexy  and  epilepfy  of 
the  human  frame,  and  enters  into  an  anatomical 
difquifition  of  many  pages  to  juftify  his  opinion^ 
lie  moil  judicioufly  attributes  it  to  its  proper  and 
only  caufe,  a  plethoric  ftate  of  the  body;  and  that 
by  the  preternatural  dillenfion  of  all  the  veffels, 
the  blood  is  more  forcibly  propelled  upon  the 
brain,  from  whence  inflammation  (in  a  greater  or 
lefs  degree)  confequently  enfues;  making  the  fol- 
lowing remark,  to  which  every  experienced  prac- 
titioner will  yield  his  unqualified  approbation. 

*'  That  where  one  creature  dies  of  a  diftempered 
brain  from  the  lofs  of  too  much  blood,  there  are 
twenty  lives  lojl  for  want  of  taking  away  a  fufficient 
quantity/'  In  direQ  conformity  with  the  opinion 
of  Bracken  upon  the  fubjeB.  of  repletion,  may 
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be  quoted  a  plain  and  true,  but  lefs  fcientific  re-* 
mark  of  Captain  Burdon,  in  his  Pocket  Farrier  ; 
who,  for  want  of  more  poliflied  terms,  and  techni- 
cal phrafeology,  thus  expreffes  himfelf :  "  Don't 
let  your  horfe  ffand  too  long  without  exercife;  it 
fills  his  belly  too  full  of  meat,  and  his  veins  too  full 
of  blood ;  and  from  hence  the  ftaggers,  and  many 
other  diflempers,  proceed." 

Admitting  the  affinity  between  the  diseases,  as 
lethargy,  or  (leeping-evil,  falling-evil,  or  convul- 
fions,  frenzy  and  madnefs,  flag-evil,  or  ftaggers, 
all  praQitioners  confider  them  individually  a  fpecies 
of  APOPLEXY,  originating  in  nearly  the  fame  caufe, 
and  to  be  relieved  only  by  the  fame  means.  Under 
which  conjun6live  authority,  plentiful  bleedings, 
repeated  ftimulative  glyfters,  and  internally,  afia- 
fcetida,  camphor,  valerian,  caftor,  and  fuch  other 
ingredients  as  powerfully  a8;  upon  the  nervous 
fyftem,  conititute  the  whole  that  can  with  con- 
fiftency  be  introduced  in  all  cafes  of  a  fimilar  de- 
fcription. 

STAG-HUNTING— is  one  of  the  moft  rap- 
turous and  enchanting  purfuits  within  the  privilege 
or  power  of  the  human  frame  and  mind  to  enjoy. 
As  HUNTING,  in  its  general  fenfe,  is  known  to  com- 
prifc  an  imaginary  view  of  different  kinds  under 
that  concife  term,  fo  various  remarks  will  be  found 
upon  cack^  under  the  heads  of  Chase,  Fox-Hunt- 
3    .,  .  INT., 
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ING5  Harriers,   and   Hunting;  rendering  unne- 
ceflary   the   introdu6lion  of  new^  or  repetition  of 
former  matter,  more  than  what  may  ftriQly  apper-r 
tain  to  the  diltinQ:  fport  now  before  us, 

Oppofite  opinions  have  always  been  entertained 
by  the  advocates  for  each  particular  kind  of  chafe, 
as  may  have  proved  moil  applicable  and  convenient 
to  their  fituation,  occafions,  refidence,   and  time  of 
life.     That  every  defcription  of  hunting  has  its 
proportional  attradion  to  its  diftinQ  and  different 
votaries  is  well  known ;  but  the  conftant  Itruggle 
for    fuperiority    in    vindication   of  their   refpeBiva 
fports^  has  ever  been  between  thofe  who  hunt   fox 
and  thofe  who  hunt  stag;  each  being  equally  vio^ 
lent  in  defence  of  the  caufe  his  private  or  perlonal 
reafons  prompt  him   to  efpoufe.      Mr.  Daniel,  in 
his    "  Rural    Sports,"    when   animadverting  upon 
the  STAG,   makes  the  following  remarks :  "  At  the 
prefent  day,  as  an  obje8:  of  chafe  to  the  fportfman, 
the   flag  requires  but  curfory  mention  :  thofe,  in^ 
deed,  who  are  fond  of  pomp  and  parade  in  hunting, 
will  not  accede  to  this  opinion  ;  but  the  only  mode 
in  which  this  chafe  can  recommend  itfelf  to  the  real 
fportfman,  is,  when   the  deer    is  looked    for,  and 
found,  like  other  game  which  hounds  purfuc.     At 
prefent  very  few  hounds,  except  thofe  of  the  royal 
eftablifliment,  are  kept  exciuiively  for  this  amufe- 
ment;  and  were  the  King  once  to  fee  a  fox  well 
found,    and  killed  handfomcly,   he  v/ould,   in   all. 
A  a  2  probability, 
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probability,  give  a  decided  preference  in  favour 
of  fox-hounds;  for  what  a  marked  difference  is  there 
between  conveying,  in  a  covered  cart,  an  animal, 
nearly  as  big  as  the  horfe  that  draws  it,  to  a  parti- 
cular fpot,  where  he  is  liberated,  and  cheerly  riding 
to  the  covert  fide  with  all  the  ecftacy  of  hope  and 
expe8:ation!'* 

After  quoting  a  few  lines  of  beautiful  imagery 
from  the  poetic  fublime  of  Somervile,  defcriptive 
of  throwing  off,  the  drag,  the  unkenneling,  and 
breaking  covert  with  fox-houiids,  he  proceeds 
thus :  "  The  mofl  impaffioned  flag-hunter  muft 
confefs,  that  no  part  of  his  chafe  admits  of  fuch 
defcription.  The  only  variety  he  can  fairly  exped, 
depends  upon  the  wind  and  the  temper  of  the  deer, 
who,  by  being  either  fiilky,  or  not  in  condition 
to  maintain  a  contefl  with  the  hounds,  (to  whom  he 
leaves  a  burning  fcent,  that  gives  them  no  trouble 
in  the  purfuit,)  fhortens  or  extends  his  gallop;  but 
there  is  none  of  the  enthufiafm  of  hunting,  which 
the  fportfman  feels,  when  he  is  following  an  animal, 
upon  whofe  own  exertions  of  fpeed  and  craftinefs 
his  life  is  flaked;  and  where  no  ftoppages,  but  the 
checks  arifmg  from  the  two  fources  above  men- 
tioned, intervene." 

Without  the  mofl  diflant  intent  of  endeavouring 
to  depreciate  the  noble,  exhilarating,  delightful, 
and  univerfally  admitted  excellence  of  fox-hunt- 
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iNG,  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  no  adequate  defcrip- 
tion  can  ifTue  from  the  pen,J  fuch  few  remarks  may 
be  made,  as  will  difplay  the  fport  of  stag^hunt- 
ING  in  a  different  point  of  view  to  that  in  which  the 
writer  juft  mentioned  has  been  pleafed  to  place  the 
pi6lure ;  and  probably  refcue  it  from  any  little 
ftigma  of  difgrace^  or  inferiority^  which  his  promul- 
gated opinion  may  have  (lamped  upon  the  canvafs. 
There  is  pofitively  no  inftance  in  which  the  philofo- 
phic  decifion  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  ("  much 
may  be  faid  on  both  fides"}  could  have  been  more 
flridly  applicable,  or  more  truly  verified,  than  upon 
the  prefent  occafion.  The  candid,  judicious  and  ex- 
perienced fportfman  will  readily  admit,  that  each  re- 
tains its  attra6lions  too  powerful  to  reiift,  as  well  as 
fome  inconveniencies  impoiTible  to  remove  :  thefe, 
however,  are  reconcileable  to  the  modification  of 
thofe  whofe  motives  induce  them  to  engage  in  either. 

Previous  to  the  recital  of  a  chafe  with  the  stag- 
hounds,  a  few  preparatory  and  comparative  re- 
marks are  due  to  the  obfervations  already  quoted 
from  the  juftly  popular  w^ork  of  Mr.  Daniel. 
That  there  are  but  "  few  eftablilhments"  of  the  kind 
is  certainly  true,  and  for  a  molt  fubftantial  reafon  ; 
if  they  were  numerous,  the  queftion  would  inftantly 
prefent  itfelf,  from  whence  are  they  to  be  fupplied 
with  game  ?  The  idea  of  *'  the  King's  giving  the 
preference  to  fox-hunting,  if  he  had  once  feen  a 
fox  well  found^  and  killed  handfomely,"  is  an  en- 
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tire  new  thought ;  and  affords  immediate  mental  re- 
ference to  the  degradation  of  majestic  dignity, 
fjiould  it  ever  be  found  making  its  dreary  way 
through  the  buJJiy  brambles  of  a  beech  en  wood 
two  or  three  miles  in  length,  following  the  chafe 
by  the  reverberating  founds  of  diftant  holloas  !  but 
without  ihejzghi:  or  found  of  a  fingle  hound.  This 
is  aconftantly  occurring  trait  in  fox-kunting,  con- 
ftituting  no  fmall  drawback  on  its  boafled  perfec- 
tion. 

Whichever  kind  of  chafe  is  purfued,  the  ultima- 
tum of  enjoyment  is  much  the  fame;  horfes, 
hounds,  air,  exercife,  health,  fociety,  and  exhila- 
ration, conftitute  the  aggregate:  and  time,  which, 
to  the  opulent  and  independent,  feems  of  trifling 
value,  is  to  the  fcientific  inquifitant,  or  profefiional 
pra8:itioner,  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  life 
estate,  no  part  of  which  fliould  be  wafled  or 
fquandered  away.  The  former  clafs,  in  general, 
are  indullrioufly  engaged  in  killing  time:  the  latter^ 
who  know  and  feel  its  worth,  are  as  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  its  prefervation.  The  lofs  of  time  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  two  chafes,  is  nearly  or  full  half 
between  the  one  and  the  other :  this  is  a  circum- 
flance,  however,  not  likely  to  attraft  the  ferious 
attention  of  the  gentleman  who  has  thus  attacked 
the  '^  pomp  2ind  parade''  of  hunting  the  stag;  for  as 
a  clerical  charaHer,  he  had,  of  courfe,  all  the  week 
upon  his  hands,  being  particularly  engaged  only  on 
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A  SUNDAY.  To  one  of  this  defcription,  who  has 
mod  of  his  time  to  kill^  and  very  little  to  employ, 
a  long  and  dreary  day  through  the  gloomy  coverts 
of  a  dirty  country,  without  a  Jingle  challenge^  or 
one  confolatory  chop  of  drag,  muft  prove  a  fcene 
of  the  moft  enchanting  enjoyment ;  and  in  the  very 
zenith  of  exultation^  it  muft  be  acknowledged  by 
profeffed  and  energetic  fox-hunters,  that  riding 
thirty  or  forty  miles  in  wet  ar;id  dirt,  (replete  with 
alternate  hope,  fufpenfe,  and  expeftation,)  to  enjoy 
the  fupreme  happinefs  of  repeated  difappointments, 
terminating  with  a  blank  day^  is  equal,  if  not  fu- 
perior,  to  a  stag  hunt  of  even  the  firft  defcription. 

Stag  hounds  are  very  rarely  kept,  and  the  fport 
but  little  known  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom : 
thofe  of  the  moft  celebrity  are  the  Royal  Eftablifh- 
ment  upon  Afcot  Heath,  in  Windfor  Foreft,  (fee 
"  King's  Hounds;")  the  Earl  of  Derby's,  near  the 
Downs,  in  Surrey;  and  the  Subfcription  Pack  near 
Enfield  Chace.  The  greateft  inducement  to  hunt 
^vith  either  of  which,  is,  the  invariable  certainty  o^ 
fport^  that  firft  objeSl  of  defirable  attainment,  not 
to  be  infured  with  hounds  of  a  different  defcription; 
t^lie  great  gratification  of  going  away  with  the  pack^ 
and  covering  a  fcope  of  country,  without  perpetual 
interruption  from  frequent  intervening  coverts, 
wdiere  checks,  faults,  delays,  and  a  repetition  of 
wood  ridings  fo  often  enfue.  Stag-hunting,  indiffe- 
rently as  it  is  fpoken  of  by  (bmc,  is  too  fever e  aiiid 
A  a  4  arduous 
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arduous  for  others  to  purfue :  laborious  as  it  is  to 
the  HORSE,  it  is  in  many  cafes  not  lefs  fo  to  the  ri- 
DiR  :  difficulties  occur  which  require  great  exer- 
tions in  one,  and  fortitude  in  the  other,  to  fur- 
pfiount,  and  none  but  thofe  can  lay  at  all  by  the  fide 
of  the  hounds, 

Rapturoufly   tranfporting  as  is  the   moment  of 
meeting  and  throwing  off  with  fox  hounds,  no  lefs 
fo  is  the  awefully  impreffive  prelude  to  turning  out 
the  deer,     The  fcene  is    affedingly  grand,  far  be^ 
yond  the  defcriptive  power  of  the  pen,  and  can  only 
be  feen,  to  be  perfe8:ly  underftood.     Unlefsan  out- 
lying deer  is  drawn  for,  and  found  in  the  neighbour-^ 
ing  woods,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  a  stag,  hind, 
or  HEAVIER,  is  carted  from  the  paddocks  of  his  Ma- 
jefty  at  Swinley  Lodge,  (where  they  are  previoufly 
and  properly    fed  for  the  chafe,)  and  brought  at  a 
certain  hour,  (ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,)   to  the 
place  appointed,  of  which  the   furrounding  neigh- 
bourhood have  been  fufficiently  informed,     At  the 
diftance  of  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  from  the  covered 
convenience  containing  the  deer,   are  the  hounds, 
furrounded  by  the  Huntfman  and  his  affiftants,  (cal- 
led Yeoman-Prickers,)  in  fcarlet  and  gold  ;  a  part 
of  thefe  having  French  horns,  and  upon  which  they 
mull  be  good  performers, 

In  a  very  fhort  time  after  the  expiration  of  the 
hour  agreed  on,  his  Majesty  is  feen  to  approach, 
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attended  by  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  Equer- 
ries in  waiting;  it  being  the  official  duty  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Stag-Hounds  to  be  with  them^  and  rea- 
dy to  receive  his  Majefty  when  he  arrives.  So  foon 
as  his  Majefty  refigns  his  hack,  and  is  remounted 
for  the  chafe,  the  Huntfman  receives  an  injunctive 
lignal  from  the  Mafter  of  the  Hounds  to  liberate  the 
deer.  The  moment  which  is  obeyed,  the  ufual  law<^ 
amounting  to  ten  minutes,  (more  or  lefs,}  is  allow* 
ed  for  his  going  way  :  during  this  interval  the  fono- 
rous  ftrains  of  the  horns,  the  mufical  melodious 
echo  of  the  hounds,  fhe  mutual  gratulations  of  fo 
diftinguifhed  an  affemblage,  and  the  condefcending 
kindnefs  and  affability  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  loy* 
alfubjefts  who  love  and  furround  him,  is  a  repafl 
too  rich,  a  treat  too  luxurious,  for  the  fide  of  a  fox- 
hunting covert  to  be  brought  into  the  leaft  fuccefsful 
fimilitude. 

The  anxious  crifis  thus  arrived,  and  every  bofom 
glowing  with  emulative  infpiration,  a  (ingle  afpira- 
tion  of  acquiefcence,  and  a  removal  of  the  horfe 
who  heads  the  leading  hound,  give  a  loofe  to  the 
body  of  the  pack  ;  and  fuperlatively  happy  he  who 
can  lay  the  neareft  to  them.  Upon  the  deer's  going 
off  from  the  cart,  two  of  the  yeoman-prickers  ftart 
likewife,  in  fuch  parallel  directions  to  the  right  and 
left^  as  not  to  lofe  fight  of  the  line  he  takes  fo  long 
as  they  can  keep  him  in  view ;  by  which  means  they 
get  five  or  fix  miles  forward  to  affiit  in  Jlopfing  the 
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hounds  at  any  particular  point  where  they  happen 
to  run  up  to  them  :  and  if  it  was  not  for  this  prudent 
and  neceifary  precaution,  half  or  two  thirds  of  the 
horfemen  would  never  fee  the  hounds  again  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day. 

The  joyous  burfl,  and  determined  velocity  of 
every  hound,  followed  by  upwards  of  a  hundred 
horfemen,  all  in  a8:ion  at  a  fingle  view  ;  the  fpot 
embellifhed,  or  rather  variegated,  with  carriages 
containing  ladies,  who  come  to  enjoy  the  ceremony 
o{  turning  out ;  and  the  emulative  exertions  of  hor- 
ses, HOUNDS,  and  men;  afford  a  blaze  of  fporting 
brilliancy  beyond  the  power  of  the  utmoft  mental 
fertility  to  defcribe.  At  this  moment  of  rapturous 
exultation  only  it  is,  that  the  kindof  horfe  indifpen* 
fibly  neceffary  for  this  particular  chafe  can  be  af- 
certained  ;  for  out  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  thirty, 
fortv,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  horfemen,  feven  or 
eight  only  fliall  lay  any  where  near,  or  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  the  hounds  ;  for  the  longer  the 
'  burft,  the  more  the  flow-going  horfes  tail;  fo  that 
when  the  hounds  a.re:Jiopt  upon  the  heath,  or  in  an 
open  country,  by  the  few  who  areup^liriGs  of  horfe- 
men are  feen  behind,  more  than  a  mile  in  length, 
getting  forward  in  a  variety  of  direftions,  bearing 
no  inapplicable  affinity  to  various  teams  of  wild 
ducks  croffing  from  one  country  to  another.  Thefe 
horfes,  to  whom  it  is  all  labour,  are  fo  diftrefl  even 
with  ihtjirji  hurjl.^  that  if  the  hounds  break  away, 

and 
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and  the  deer  crofTes  the  country,  they  are  feldom  to 
be  feen  at  the  end  of  Sifecond,  This  is  a  moil  pal- 
pable and  incontrovertible  demonftration,  that  any 
horfe  may  follozu^  but  none,  except  thorough- 
bred horfes,  can  go  tuith  the  hounds. 

During  the  time  the  chafe  is  fufpended,  and  the 
hounds  are  at  bay,  (which  is  till  the  King  gets  up,) 
the  exhilarating  found  of  the  horns  before  them,  and 
the  clamorous  impatience  of  the  hounds  to  proceeds 
conftitute  a  fcene  fo  truly  rich  and  ecftatic,  that  the 
tear  of  exceffive  joy  and  grateful  fenfibility  may  be 
frequently  obferved  in  almoft  every  eye.  After 
this  relief  of  a  few  minutes  to  both  hounds  and 
HORSES,  in  which  they  collecl  their  toind,  and  be- 
come proportionally  refreflied,  the  hounds  are  per- 
mitted to  break  away,  which  they  do  w^ith  a  re- 
doubled ardour,  as  if  it  had  abfolutely  increafed  by 
their  recent  reftraint.  The  fame  fcene  of  racins- 
and  tailing  continues  during  every  hurjl  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  chafe,  the  longer  which  is,  the  more 
the  field  of  horfemen  become  reduced  ;  while  the 
blood  horfes  only  move  in  perfeft  unifon,  and,  at 
their  common  rating  ftroke,  lay  with  e^/^  by  the  fide 
of  the  HOUNDS  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  why,  in  long 
runs,  fo  many  are  completely  jf/zroty;z  oz^/,  and  left 
to  explore  their  way  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  the  chafe  has  paffed.  One  ma- 
terial difference  is  known  to  exifl  between  this  kind 
of  fport  and  every  other;  the  utmoft  fortitude  and 
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indefatigable  exertions  are  ho-e  made  lofave  :  in  all 
the  reft,  the  fummit  of  happinefs,  the  fole  gratifica- 
tion of  local  ambition,  is  to  kill :  fo  that,  at  any 
rate,  stag-hunting  has  the  plea  of  humanity  in  its 
favor  ;  in  proof  of  which,  the  hounds  are  never 
known  to  run  from  chafe  to  vieio^  but  every  indi- 
vidual is  feelingly  alive  to  the  danger  o^  the  deer, 
who  have  fo  largely  and  laborioufly  contributed  to 
the  completion  of  his  own  moft  ardent  happinefs  : 
a  fecret  infpiration  operates  upon  every  latent  fpring 
of  human  fenfibility  ;  and  no  difficulty  at  the  mo- 
ment feems  too  great  to  furmount,  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  a  lit'e  in  which  every  fpeciator  feels  him- 
felf  moft  impreffively  concerned.  This  final  burft 
of  a  chafe  is  moft  dreadfully  fevere,  particularly  if 
the  laft  mile  or  two  is  run  in  view ;  when  which  is 
the  cafe,  the  deer  exerts  all  his  utmoft  and  remain- 
ing power  to  take  ih^foil^  if  water  is  within  his  reach : 
this  he  fometimes  does  with  the  hounds  fo  clofe  to 
his  haunches,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  prevent  their 
plunging  with  him  into  the  ftream.  In  fuch  predi- 
cament, if  it  is  found  impra6i:icable  to  draw  off  the 
body  of  the  hounds,  to  infure  his  fafety,  the  Yeo- 
man Prickers,  and  others^  are  frequently  feen 
above  their  middles  in  water,  (uncertain  of  its 
depth,)  topreferve  the  life  of  the  deer,  at  the  hazard 
of  their  own.  This  may  be  confidered,  by  the  re- 
clufe  and  callous  Cynic,  a  degree  of  valour  beyond 
difcretion  ;  but  the  debt  of  humanity,  like  the  fli- 
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bernian  Major's  word  in  the  Comedy,  is  "  a  debt 
of  HONOUR,  and  mud  be  paid.'^ 

The  moO:  moderate  chafes  with  the  (lag  extend 
from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours ;  though  from 
three  to  four  hours  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
thecourfe  of  the  feafon.     Horfes  too  deficient  in 
fpeed,  too  heavy  in  formation,  too  full  in  flefh,   or 
foul  in  condition,  frequently  fall  martyrs  to  a  want 
of  judgment  or  prudence  in  their  riders  during  the 
chafe  :  every  man  ought  to  know  when  his  horfe  is 
dangeroufly  diftreffed,    and  of  courfe  fhould  bow 
implicit  obedience  to  the  occafion  :  there  are  times 
W'hen  fel/'denial  would  add  luftre  to  the  brow  of  a 
monarch  ;    and  it  never  can  be   difplayed  with  a 
more  humane  effeft,  than  when  in  the  defence  and 
prefervation  of  fo   ufeful  an  animal ;    who,  being 
deprived  the  privilege  of  free  agency,  is  not  pof- 
fefled  of  the  power  to  proteft  himfelf :  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  confideration,  there  is  not  a  sports- 
man  of  experience   or   humanity  exifting,   who 
would  not  philofophically  retire  with  patience  from 
the  field,  to  fave   the  life   of  a  faithful  perfevering 
companion,  than   to  fee  him  JiJik   (never  more  to 
rife)   a   viclim  to   inadvertency,  folly,  or  indifcre- 
tion.     In  a  fevere  chafe  of  more  than  four  hoiirs^  re- 
cited in  the  former  part  of  the  Work,  (where  the  flag 
was   taken    at  Tilehurft,   near  Reading,   in  Berk- 
fiiire,}  one  horfe  dropped  dead  in  the  field,  another 
died  before  he  could  reach  a  ftable,  and  [e\en  more 
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in  the  courfe  of  a  week.  The  concluding  Ceremony 
of  the  chafe  is  the  prefervation  of  the  deer,  the  bay- 
ing of  the  hounds,  and  the  melodious  concert  of 
the  horns ;  after  which  the  former  are  drawn  off, 
and  the  flag,  hind,  or  heavier,  is  depofited  in .  a 
place  of  fafety,  from  whence  he  is  taken  the  follow- 
ing day,  in  a  convenient  vehicle  conftru8:ed  for  the 
purpofe. 

The  regular  hunting  days  with  the  stag  hounds 
of  his  Majefty,  are  Tuejdays  and  Saturdays^  front 
Holyrood  Day  (Sept.  25)  to  the  firft  Saturday  in 
May ;  except  in  Chriftmas  and  Eafter  Weeks,  in 
each  of  which  they  hunt  three  times.  The  two  grand 
or  moil  public  days,  are  Holyrood  Day  and 
Easter  Monday,  w4:ien  the  field  is  uncommonly 
numerous;  particularly  if  the  weather  favourably 
correfponds  with  the  occailon. 

STALING — is  the  evacuation  of  urine  by  either 
horfe  or  mare,  which  is  at  fome  times  partially  ob- 
Jtrufted,  and  at  others  totally  fupprelfed.  The  fe^ 
cretion  of  urine  may  be  retarded  from  a  variety  of 
caufes;  fuch  as  injuries  fuftained  in  the  fpine,  par- 
ticularly in  the  loins,  near  which  the  kidnies  arc 
feated  ;  and  thefe,  from  their  irritability,  are  alfo 
eafily  fufceptible  of  difeafe,  by  which  the  difcharge 
may  be  affe8:ed.  The  urine,  with  a  horfe  or  mare 
in  a  healthy  (late,  fhould  flow  in  a  moderate  ftream, 
of  a  tranfparent  cjlour,  midway   between  a  brown 
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and  red  ;  not  inclining  to  a  milky,  foul  confidence,. 
or  tending  to  a  tinge  of  blood.  The  evacuation 
fliould  take  place  with  eafe,  perfe8:ly  free  from  la- 
borious groanings,  and  equally  fo  from  partial 
dribblings,  or  periodical  trifling  ftoppings,  which 
always  denote  a  fomething  imperfed  in  the  fecre- 
tion,  or  fome  obftru8;ion  in  the  urinary  paffages. 

Staling,  when  the  urine  is  flrongly  impregnated 
with  appearance  of  blood,  fliould  be  early  attended 
to,  as  it  is  mollly  occafioned  by  fome  ferious  injury 
to  the  kidnies,  orelfewhere.     It  is  very  frequently 
brought  on  by  hard,  long  and  immoderate  riding, 
or  drawing ;  and  may  be  the  effe8;  of  a  rupture  of 
fome  blood-vefl'el,  the  feat  of  which  it  may  be  im- 
pofTible  to  afcertain  :  if  it  fhould  be  a  difcharge  of 
nearly  pure    blood,  and  that  in  any  confiderable 
quantity,      great    danger    may     be    apprehended. 
Bleeding  (to  conftitute  revulfion)   is  a  preliminary 
ftep   to  every  degree  of  hope,    followed   by  fmall 
quantities  of  nitre  in  powder,  blended  with  equal 
parts  of  gum  Arabic  in  the  fame  ftate.     Gelatinous 
fluids,  as  oatmeal  gruel,  or  malt  fweet-wort,  with 
nurfing,  rejl^  and  fmall  dofes  of  liquid  laudanum, 
are  the  only  means  to  be  purfued. 

STALL. — The  partitions  into  which  a  liable  is 
divided  are  denominated  stalls;  and  the  fpace  al- 
lotted to  each  horfe  is  called  a  ftall.  Thefe,  in 
ilables  confcruded  with  judgment,  and  creeled  with 
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a  neceffary  refpeQ  to  health  and  conveniencej 
fliould  never  be  lefs  than  nhie  or  ten  feet  high, 
and  fix  feet  wide:  the  heighth  will  contribute  much 
to  the  equal  temperature  of  the  air;  and  the  width 
■will  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  horfe  in  an  oc- 
cafional  extenfion  of  his  extremities,  as  well  as  pre- 
vent many  of  thofe  injuries  fuftained  in  too  fud- 
denly  turning  in  narrow  and  confined  ftalls,  parti- 
cularly in  the  common  livery  (tables  of  the  Metro- 
polis. In  many  large  equeftrian  and  hunting  efta- 
blifhments  there  are  fmgle  ftalls  (called  loofe 
boxes)  of  fuch  dimenfions  as  are  adapted  to  the  ac- 
commodation of  horfes  either  Jick  or  lame^  where 
they  are  then  at  liberty  to  expand  at  full  length,  and 
enabled  to  roil  at  their  eafe  :  thefe  are  of  great  uti- 
lity, and  few  fportfmen  continue  long  without 
them. 

STALLION — is  the  appellation  given  to  a  per- 
fe8:  horfe,  not  mutilated  by  the  operation  of  cajlra- 
iion^  but  prefervedin  a  ftate  of  nature,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  propagation.  Stallions  fhould  be  of  great 
flrength,  according  to  the  diilind  breed  they  are 
intended  to  promote,  of  correH  fliape,  uniform 
make,  and  correfponding  fymmetry;  free  from 
every  kind  oT  hereditary  taint;  good  eyes,  long 
forehand,  fhort  back,  round  barrel,  wide  cheft, 
ftraight  legs,  free  from  fplents  before,  and  fpavins 
behind.  Although  it  is  a  difficult  tafk  to  obtain 
perfedion,  fome  little  circumfpe6tion  may  be  ne- 
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ceffary,  in  coming  as  near  to  it  as  circumftances 
and  fituation  will  permit.  Experimental  obferva- 
tion  has  produced  demonftration,  that  ftallions 
really  blind,  or  with  eyes  defedive,  have  produced 
colts  of  fimilar  defcription ;  fuch  defefts  not  ap- 
pearing in  their  firft  twd  or  three  years,  nor,  indeed, 
till  they  have  been  worked,  and  the  powers  brought 
into  adion.  Inftances  are  never  wanting  of  the 
great  number  annually  difpofed  to  breed,  who  as 
annually  repent  for  want  of  thefe  prudent  precau- 
tions. Not  only  the  above  points,  but  the  tem- 
per and  difpofition  of  a  ftallion  fhould  be  alfo  at- 
tended to :  vicious  and  reftive  horfes  Ihould  be 
equally  avoided ;  thofe  imperfeftions  are  very  fre- 
quently tranfmitted  h'om  Jire  io  f on ^  and  continued 
to  pofterity. 

Stallions  of  the  racing  kind  were  never  known  to 
have  covered  at  fo  high  a  price  as  in  the  memory  of 
the  prefent  generation.  Marjk^  after  the  appear- 
ance of  that  prodigy  Eclipfe^  covered  a  certain 
number  of  mares  at  lOO  guineas  each;  and  none  now 
of  the  firft  celebrity,  cover  at  lefs  than  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty.  Thofe  in  the  higheft  fporting  eftima- 
tion,  and  announced  for  the  prefent  feafon,  1803, 
are  Alexander^  at  10  gmntdiS,  i  Ambrojio^  10  gui- 
neas; Beningbrough^  10  guineas;  Buzzard^  10 
guineas;  Coriander,  10  guineas;  Dungannon^  10 
guineas;  and  Sir  Harry ^  at  five.  Hambktonian^ 
.,10 -guineas;  and  Patriot^  at  five.  Vohmteer^  at  10 
■Vol.  II.  B  b  guineas;. 
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guineas;  and  Shuttle^  at  five.  Pegafus^  Precipitate^ 
and  Sir  Solomon^  at  lo  guineas  each.  Stamford^ 
Idrisy  Meteor^  and  Mr,  Teazle^  at  five.  Sir  Peter 
Teazle^  15  guineas;  Young  Eclipfe^  20  guineas; 
Whijky^  Worthy^  and  Waxy^  at  10  guineas;  Trum- 
pator^  eight  guineas ;  Ofcar^  at  fix.  Groufe^  Gouty^ 
Fidgety  Totteridge^  Don  Quixote^  and  Old  Tat,  at 
five  guineas;  and  Petworth^  Stickler^  Warier^  Game- 
nut^  Moorcock^  (brother  to  GroufeJ  and  Zachariah^ 
at  three. 

The  following  famous  ftallioris  died  at  or  about 
the  dates  annexed  to  their  names.  Old  Fox, 
in  1738,  aged  23  years.  Old  Partner^  ^7479  ^g^^ 
29.  The  GoDOLPHiN  Arabian^  17539  29.  Old 
Cade^  ijSS.  The  Bolton  Starlings  ij^j,  Snip^ 
the  fame  year.  Young  Cade^  1764.  Old  Marjk^ 
July  1779.  King  Herod^  May  12,  1780.  Matchem^ 
February  21,  1781.  Imperator^  1786.  Morwick 
Bally  January  4,  1787,'' aged  25  years.  Eclipfe^ 
February  26,  1789,  in  his  26th  year.  Goldjinder, 
•  in  1789.  Fortitude^  the  fame  year.  ConduEtor^  in 
1790.  PA/(?^o?25  the  fame  year.  Faggergill^ -lygi ; 
and  Florizely  the  fame  year.  Fortunio^  Jupiter^ 
and  Soldier  J  all  died  in  1802. 

STANDARD — is  the  name  of  an  inftrument  by 
which  the  exaQ:  heighth  of  a  horfe  is  taken  (to  the 
eighth  of  an  inch)  when  engaged  to  carry  weight 
for  inches^  or  entered  to  run  for  a  give  and  take 
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PLATE.     The  ftandard  is  about  fix  feet  fix  inches 
high,  and  fo  conflrufted  with  a  line  and  pendulum, 
in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  that  no  mifmeafurement, 
by   fraud    or    impofition,    can   take   place.     The 
ftandard  is  one  ftraight  fquare  piece  of  oak  or  ma* 
hogany,  and  divided,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
in  figured  fpaces  o{  four  inches  each;  every  fpace 
of  which  is  termed  a  hand;  fo  that  a  horfe  of  fifteen 
hands  is  precifely^t/e/^^^  high.    From  the  ftandard 
branches  horizontally  a  proje6ling  arm,  of  about 
twenty  inches,  or  two  feet  in  length,  which  Aiding 
upwards  or  downwards,  is  raifed  higher,  or  funk 
lower,  with  the  hand,  till  it  refts  eafily  upon  the 
extreme  point  of  the  wither;  when,  by  looking  at 
the  proper  fufpenfion  of  the   pendulum  and  the 
figures  at  the  fame  time,  the  heighth  of  the  horfe  is 
inftantly  afcertained. 

STAR — is  the  white  centrical  fpot  in  the  fore- 
head of  a  horfe,  dire6i:ly  between,  and  rather  above, 
the  eyes.     Thefe  are  confidered  great  natural  orna* 
ments  in    lays^    chefnuts^    browns^   and  blacks;  in- 
ducing DEALERS  to  rcmcdy  the  deficiencies  of  na* 
ture  by  the  obtrufion  of  art.     This  is  effedted  by 
fcraping  oft  the  hair  carefully  with  a  razor,  from 
the  part  where  the  intended  ftar  is  to  appear,  when, 
by  wetting  the  furface  with  oil  of  vitriol,  an  efchar 
will  foon  appear,  when  which  exfoliates,  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  growth  of  hair  of  the  colour  required. 
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STARING  OF  THE  COAT.— This  external  ap- 
pearance in  a  horfe,  fo  ftrikingly  denotes  him  out 
of  condition^  or  difeafed^  that  it  never  efcapes  the 
eye  of  the  moft  fuperficial  obferver.  It  is  originally 
occafioned  by  a  fudden  collapfion  of  the  porous 
fyftem,  from  an  expofure  to  cold  chilling  rains, 
after  having  been  previoufly  heated;  a  change  from 
a  warm  fiable  to  one  lefs  comfortable,  and  a  confe- 
quent  vifcidity  of  the  blood;  or  from  a  low,  impo- 
verifiied,  and  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  circulation. 
See  Hidebound,  Surfeit,  and  Mange. 

STARTING, — in  horfes,    is  an  imperfe8:ion, 
if  it  becomes  habitual,  that  is  of  the  moft  dan- 
gerous defcription.    It  is  exceedingly  different  from 
a   horfe  Jkittijli^    wanton^    and  playful   only,    for 
which  the  rider  is  always  prepared  ;  and  if  a  good 
horfeman,    it  is  generally  as  pleafing  to  one  as  to 
the  other.     But  when  a  horfe  is  eternally  in  fear, 
and  alarmed  at  every  obje8:  unlike  himfelf,   he  not 
only^fometimes   fnorts  and  ftops  fuddenly  in  the 
midft  of  a  rapid  career  of  either  trot  or  gallops 
but,  by  an  inftantaneous  fpring  of  five  or  fix  feet, 
brings  the  rider  over  his  head,  or  difmounts  him  on 
one  fide  or  the  other.     It  is  not  at  all  matter  of 
furprifc,  that  moft   of  the  young  horfes  brought 
from  the  country,   fhould  at  firft  be  alarmed  at  the 
infinite  variety  and  velocity  of  carriages,   as  well  as 
with  other  ftrange  and  unaccountable  objefts,   to 
which  they  muft  have  been  entirely  unaccuftomed 
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before  they  reached  the  environs  of  the  Metropolis. 
Horfes  of  this  defcription,  (good-tempered,  and 
not  vicioufly  inclined,)  are  never  known  to  be  long 
fo  difpofed,  provided  they  are  treated  tenderly, 
and  encouraged  mildly  to  pafs  the  objecl  by  which 
they  have  been  fo  fuddenly,  accidentally,  and  per- 
haps unneceHarily,  alarmed;  but  when  the  fools 
who  ride  them  permit  paffion  and  inhumanity  to  pre- 
dominate over  reafon,  obftinacy  on  one  fide  often 
begets  oppofition  on  the  other,  and  accident  or 
death  frequently  enfues;  in  confirmation  of  which, 
the  following  fa6l  may  be  applicably  introduced, 
as  a  check  to  the  impetuofity  of  thofe  heroes  on 
horfeback,  with  which  every  road,  and  every  coun- 
try, fo  plentifully  abound. 

Some  few  years  fince,  a  medical  pra6litioner,  of 
much  celebrity  in  the  town  of  Putney,  not  many 
miles  from  London,  being  fuddenly  called  from 
home  upon  a  profefTional  occafion,  happened  to 
meet  a  broad  wheel  waggon  upon  the  turnpike 
road,  at  which  the  horfe  being  greatly  terrified,  im- 
mediately darted,  and  fprung  to  a  confiderable 
diftance,  producing,  in  faQ,  no  fmall  degree  of 
alarm  and  palTionate  mortification  in  the  rider;  who 
mofl  inconfiderately  adopted  the  ufual  mode  of  at 
tempting  to  obtain  by  violence^  what  might  have 
been  probably  acquired  in  an  equal  fpace  of  time 
with  patience  and  philofophy.  Not  affording  time  to 
recolle6l  tliat  the  horfe  had  his  fenfations  of  joy, 
B  b  3  fear, 
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fear,  furprife,  and  dread  of  danger,  in  an  equal 
degree  with  himfelf,  be  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  ufe  of  whip  and  fpur^  till  the  horfe  approached 
the  waggon,  which  the  poor  complying  animal  no 
fooner  did,  in  obedience  to  bis  mafter,  than  a  fud- 
den  gufl  of  wind  pafiing  under  the  tilt,  raifed  it  in 
fuch  a  manner  juft  in  the  face  of  the  horfe,  that  fo 
ftrange  and  aweful  a  renewal  of  the  firft  alarm  re- 
peated the  ftart,  and  with  fuch  violence,  that  the 
rider  was  difmounted,  and  the  wheels  going  over 
his  body,  he  loft  bis  life  upon  the  fpot.  A  reten- 
tion of  this  tranfaQion  in  the  memory  of  every 
juvenile  or  inexperienced  reader,  may,  perhaps, 
prove  an  applicable  preventive  to  unmanly  paifion 
at  the  very  moment  of  its  intentional  exertion. 

STERN. — The  tail  of  the  hound,  or  grey- 
hound, is  fportingly  fo  called. 

STEW— is  a  fmall  refervoir  of  water,  to  which 
fifb  are  brought  from  larger  receptacles  where  they 
are  bred  or  caught,  and  there  depofited  for  the 
daily  ufe  of  the  family,  the  fupply  being  conftantly 
kept  up  in  proportion  to  the  domeftic  confumption, 

STIFLE.-— The  part  of  a  horfe  called  the  ftifle, 
is  the  projefting  point  of  the  hind-quarter,  which 
comes  forward  under  the  flank  towards  the  belly, 
forming  an  angular  joint  from  the  round  bone 
above  to  the  hock  below.     Injuries  are  not  often 
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fuftained  at  this  jun6lion;  and  when  they  are,  it  is 
much  oftener  by  negled,  a  blow,  or  inadvertence, 
than  by  unavoidable  accident.  Lamenefs  in  this 
part  can  receive  no  afliftance  from  bandage;  fo- 
mentation, embrocation,  and  reft,  are  the  only 
means  that  can  be  adopted  to  obtain  relief;  for 
when  a  lamenefs  in  the  ftifle  is  fevere,  or  of  long 
ftanding,  a  perfect  cure  is  feldom  obtained. 

STIRRUP — is  the  well-known  polifhed  iron 
convenience  fufpended  from  each  fide  of  the  faddle; 
of  a  proper  fhape,  make,  and  fize,  to  receive  and 
fupport  the  foot,  for  the  joint  promotion  of  eafe 
and  fafety.  Upon  the  length  of  the  leather  ftrap 
(called  ftirrup-leather)  entirely  depends  the  graceful 
pofition  of  the  rider,  and  his  command  of  the 
horfe;  if  which  is  tooJJiort,  he  is  in  danger,  upon 
any  ftart  or  fudden  exertion  of  the  horfe,  of  being 
thrown  over  his  head :  if  they  are  too  long^  he  is  in 
an  equally  aukward  predicament;  for  having  then 
no  aflifting  fupport,  but  the  internal  part  of  the 
knees,  they  muft,  if  the  horfe  is  a  rough  goer,  be 
foon  in  a  ftate  of  laceration.  The  proper  length  of 
the  ftirrup-leathers,  for  either  field  or  road,  is  fo 
as  to  be  able,  when  fitting  firm  upon  the  faddle,  to 
difengage  the  foot  from  the  ftirrup  with  one  action 
of  drawing  back,  and  to  receive  it  again  with  the 
reverfe.  In  racing,  the  ftirrups  are  required  a  de- 
gree fiiorter;  as  it  is  by  the  joint  and  correiponding 
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fupport  of  the  knees,  and  the  ftrength  of  the  arms 
and  fhoulders,  that  the  horfe  is  held  to  his  ftroke. 

STONE. — This  is  a  fporting  term  upon  the 
TURF,  and  ufed  in  matches^  plates^  Sindfweepjlakes, 
to  denote  or  imply  what  weight  each  horfe  is  to 
carry;  that  is,  fo  many  stone,  fo  many  pounds. 
Every  ftone  is  fourteen  pounds,  and  this  is  called 
"  horfeman's  weight,"  in  contra-diftindion  to  a 
common  ftone,  of  eight  pounds,  by  which  meat, 
and  other  articles  in  trade,  are  fold, 

STOAT. — The  ftoat  is  a  moft  mifchievous  little 
animal,  very  ftiuch  refembling  the  weafel,  and  at  a 
fmall  diftance,  when  running,  not  to  be  readily 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other.  They  abound  near 
large  farms  furrounded  with  corn-ricks  and  faggot- 
piles,  under  each  of  which  they  enfure  to  a  cer- 
tainty never-failing  proteftion.  This  diminutive 
peft,  though  but  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
heighth,  (ten  inches  long,  the  tail  half  the  length  of 
its  body,  difguftingly  hairy,  and  pointed  with 
black,  the  edges  of  the  ears  and  the  toes  both  of  a 
cream-coloured  white,)  is  a  moft  indefatigable,  de- 
termined, and  deftruftive  enemy  to  game  in  all  its 
forms^  and  poultry  in  all  its  branches. 

•  STRAIN.— See  Sprain. 
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'  STRANGLES — is  a  diforder  to  which  young 
horfes  in  general  are  always  liable,  and  few  or  none 
efcape,  any  more  than  children  efcape  the  fmalU 
pox,  hooping-cough,  or  meafles.  It  firft  difplays 
itfelf  in  a  heavinefs  of  the  head,  a  dulnefs  of  the 
eyes,  a  reluftance  to  a6tion,  a  heat  in  the  mouth, 
and  a  gradually  declining  appetite  :  this  is  followed 
by  a  fwelling  in  the  concavity  beneath  the  under 
jaw,  which  being  centrical,  is  fometimes  furrounded 
by  two  or  three  tumefaftions  of  fmaller  formation, 
Thefe,  in  their  progrefs  to  maturation,  are  fre- 
quently flow,  and  require  patient  perfeverance  in 
external  application ;  for  in  all  cafes  of  fuppura- 
tion,  NATURE  may  be  led^  but  will  never  be  driven. 
During  the  time  the  matter  is  forming,  and  progref- 
fively  getting  into  a  ftate  of  conco6lion,  an  internal 
forenefs  of  the  throat  correfpondingly  comes  on, 
and  is  followed  by  an  almoft  or  total  refufal  of 
food.  When  it  is  afcertained  that  Strang  es  is  the 
true  face  of  the  diforder,  care  muft  be  taken  to 
avoid  bleeding,  and  every  kind  of  medical  evacu- 
ants,  which  would  tend  to  embarrafs  Nature  in  her 
own  efforts,  and  protra6l  the  crifis  of  difeafe;  upon 
which  the  very  fafety  of  the  horfe,  and  his  expedi- 
tious cure,  entirely  depend. 

The  ftrangles  is  a  diforder  ftanding  in  much 
greater  need  of  nurfing,  and  conftant  flable  attend- 
ance, than  the  lead  medical  interpofition :  the 
fydem  requires  to   be  kept  up  by  art,  and  every 
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nutritious  attention  in  proportion  as  the  appetite 
has  been  obferved  to  decline.     In  its  earlieft  ftage, 
no  attempt  whatever  fliould  be  made  at  repulfion, 
(by  external  aftringents,  or  any  fpirituous  applica- 
tion whatever;}  on  the  contrary,  hot  emollient  fo- 
mentations to  the  part,  (with  two  fponges  dipt  in 
the  decoBion  alternately  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
daily,)  followed  dire6lly  with  flimulative  poultices 
of  a  proper  heat,  repeated  and  patient  offers  of  gruel 
and  fweet-wort,  mixed  a  little  warm  in  a  pail  per- 
feftly  clean,  and  free  from  greafe.     Small  quanti- 
ties of  mafh  (prepared  of  ground  malt  and  bran, 
equal  parts)  fiiould,  at  proper  intervals,  be  placed 
in  the  manger  :  thefe  and  the  gruel  being  conftantly 
refufed,  the  cafe  will  then  require  the  additional 
adoption  of  a  peroral  cordial  ball,  to  be  diffolved 
in  a  pint  of  gruel,  and  mildly  infinuated  about  a 
third  part  with  the  horn  at  each  time,  till  the  whole 
is  got  down;  and  this  fhould  be  repeated  three. times 
in  every  twenty-four  hours,  till  the  tumor  is  broke, 
and  the  crifis  arrives;  when  which  is  obferved,  if 
the  aperture  is  too  fmall,  it  may  be  a  little  enlarged 
with  the  point  of  any  inftrument,  that  the  matter 
may  the  more  eafily  run  off.    To  promote  this,  the 
poultice,  covering  a  pledget  of  digeflive  ointment, 
fhould  be  continued  for  two  or  three  days,  when  a 
cure  is  foon  effe^ed.    Two  or  three  dofes  of  phyfic, 
or  a  courfe  of  alteratives,  is  always  neceffary  after 
this  difeafe, 
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STRANGURY— is  a  temporary  fuppreflion  of 
urine  in  horfes,  brought  on  more  by  the  indilcre- 
tion  of  their  riders  or  drivers,  than  any  morbid  af- 
fe6lion,  or  conllitutional  defe6l  in  the  horfe.  It 
may  proceed  from  a  fpafmodic  ftri6lure  upon  the 
fphinfter,  or  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  occafioned 
by  a  too  long  retention  of  urine;  in  continuing  an 
immoderate  length  of  time  on  the  road,  or  in  the 
field,  during  which  the  diftreft  animal  has  no  op- 
portunity to  ftale;  as  well  as  from  a  flight  inflam- 
mation, or  tendency  to  tumefaftion,  in  the  kidnies ; 
likewife  from  calculous  concretions  in  the  bladder, 
jaggy  particles  of  which  may  irritate,  and  painfully 
plug  up  the  urinary  pafTages.  Some  horfes  feel 
great  pain  when  labouring  under  the  fuppreflion, 
which,  when  judicioufly  managed,  feldom  proves 
more  than  a  temporary  inconvenience.  Inftanta- 
neous  bleeding  will  fometimes,  by  unloading  the 
veffels,  take  off  the  flri8:ure,  and  produce  inflanta- 
neous  effeft.  If  the  horfe  is  perpetually  {training 
to  flale,  evacuating  only  a  few  drops,  or  partial 
dribblings,  two  or  three  cloves  of  a  feparated  onion, 
or  divided  garlic,  may  be  infmuated,  and  left 
within  each  fide  of  the  fheath ;  in  addition  to  which, 
a  large  fponge,  dipt  in  very  warm  water,  and  re- 
peatedly applied  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  will  af- 
fift;  thofe  local  applications  proving  falutary  and 
expeditious  fubftitutes  for  the  more  tedious  procefs 
of  medicine  internally  adminiftered.  In  cafes  of 
long  continuance,  and  increafing  emergency,  more 
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commanding  means  muft  be  adopted;  of  which 
DIURETIC  ^ALLs,  with  a  drachm  of  c^w/?/izV^5  and  a 
few  grains  of  opiwn  incorporated  with  each,  and  pe- 
riodically repeated,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  the 
mod  fanguine  expe6lation. 

STRING-HALT.— This  defea  in  a  horfe  is  a 
kind  of  fpafmodic  jerk,  or  fudden  twitching  of  one 
or  other  of  the  hind-legs  in  aftion,  and  has  been, 
m  different  opinions,  attributed  to  various  caufes, 
and  probably  by  none  to  the  right ;  as  there  is  no 
one  diforder,  difeafe,  defeft,  or  imperfe6lion,  to 
which  the  horfe  is  liable,  upon  the  origin,  progrefs, 
or  cure  of  which  fo  little  has  been  introduced.  It 
is  conje6lurally  faid  by  fome  "  to  be  brought  on 
by  fudden  colds,  after  fevere  riding  or  hard  labour, 
particularly  by  wafhing  a  horfe  when  hot  with  cold 
water;  a  pra6iice  too  common,  and  erroneoufly  ri- 
diculous; and  that  it  may  alfo  be  produced  by 
blows  or  bruifes  near  the  hock."  All  this  may 
be  well  upon  the  fcore  of  fpeculative  amufement, 
but  it  forms  no  feature  of  fcientific  difquifition. 
The  ftring-halt,  from  its  appearance,  muft  palpably 
originate  in  a  previous  diftortion  of  fome  part  of 
the  ligamentary  junction ;  or  a  preternatural  con- 
tra8:ion,  (or  partial  rupture,)  of  its  mufcular  ap- 
pendages ;  in  either  or  both  of  which,  no  regular 
road  to  relief  can  be  adverted  to  without  a  much 
greater  probability  of  repentant  trouble  and  morti- 
fying difappointment, 
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STUBBED.— A  horfe  is  faid  to  have  fuftained 
this  injury,  when  in  hunting  amongft  the  flumps 
of  newly  cut  coverts  and  underwood,  he  is  punc- 
tured, cut,   or  bruifed,   in   any  part   of  the  foot, 
coronet,  or  fetlock,  by  fome  of  the  infinity  of  ftubs 
with  which  newly  cut  copfes  fo  plentifully  abound. 
When  accidents  of  this  kind  happen,  the  applica- 
tions muft  depend  entirely  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  injury  received.     In  all  flight  cafes,  amounting 
to  little  more  than  fimple  laceration,  Friar's  balfam, 
tinQure  of  myrrh,  or  even  common  vinegar,  may 
foon  clofe  the  mouths  of  the  veffels,  harden  the  fur*- 
face,  and  efFeft  a  cure.     Where  fwelling  and  in- 
flammation  enfue,    poultices    muft    follow;    and 
WOUNDS  muft  of  courfe  be  treated  as  fuch.     Al- 
though misfortunes  may  frequently  occur,  and  can^ 
not,    even   by   the   moft   circumfpeQ;,    be  always 
avoided,  yet  it  is  certain,  more  horfes  are  ftubbed 
by  the  folly  and   indifcretion  of  thofe   who   ride 
them,  than  by  any  cafual  or  inevitable  occurrences 
of  the  chafe. 

STUD — is  a  term  applicable  to  three  diftinO: 
meanings,  and  is  fo  ufed  in  its  different  fignifica- 
tions.  A  ftud,  in  its  more  extended  acceptation, 
applies  to  an  aggregate  collection  of  horfes,  without 
giving  priority  to  any  particular  fort;  as  the  perfon 
having  a  great  number  of  horfes,  is  faid  to  have  a 
very  large  Jlud;  but  the  term,  in  its  divided  and 
fub- divided  ftate^  proves  more  extenfively  comprc- 
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henfive.  One  is  in  poffeflion  of  a  very  expenfive 
RACING  STUD;  another  has  a  numerous  stud  of 
HUNTERS  ;  and  a  third,  ftill  more  opulent,  or  ftill 
TCiOxt fajhionable^  fliall  have  a  breeding  stud,  to 
produce  an  annual  fupply  for  the  two  preceding. 
The  management  of  each  individually^  is  now  fo 
perfediy  underflood,  by  thofe  perpetually  engaged 
in  the  practice,  that  no  information  can  be  derived 
from  literary  or  theoretic  inculcation. 

STUD-BOOK— is  the  hereditary  depofit  of  pe- 
digree, tranfmitted  from   one  generation  to  ano- 
ther, and  punQually  preferved  by  the  proprietor  of 
every  RACING  stud  of  eminence  in  the  kingdom; 
in  which  may  be  retraced  the  exa6l  lineal  defcent  of 
each  HORSE  and  mare,  from  the  earlieft  time  in  which 
racing  blood  began  to  bear  a  promife  of  eftimation. 
From  a  moll  induftrious  and  elaborate  accumulative 
coUeftion  of  thefe,  Mr.  Weatherby  has  given  to  the 
public,  a  full,  clear,  explanatory  and  well-authen- 
ticated pedigree  of  between  four  and  five  thoufand 
of  the  beft  bred  horfes  who  have  raced  and  covered 
in  England,   Scotland,    and   Ireland.     This  publi- 
cation bears  the  title  of  "  Weatherby's    General 
Stud-Book;"  andmuft,  to  every  fportfman  of  tafle 
and  literature,  prove  a  mofl:  ufeful  and  entertaining 
volume. 

STUMBLING — is  fo  great  an  imperfedion  in 

a  horfe,  that  it  afFe6ls  hisintrinfic  worth,  in  propor- 

2  tion 
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tion  to  the  readinefs  with  which  it  is  perceived. 
Horfes  having  fliort  forehands,  large  heads,  and 
thick  fhoulders,  are  the  moft  fabjeQ  to  this  defed 
of  any  other  formation  :  thofe  low  at  the  point  of 
the  withers,  (which  is  called  being  lower  before  iham 
behind  J  in  addition  to  the  deficiencies  already  men- 
tioned, are  the  worll  o^JIumblers ;  the  whole  form- 
ing fuch  a  combination  o{  bad  points^  as  not  to  leave 
one  enlivening  hope  of  reformation.  A  horfe  ad- 
di6led  to  Jlumhling^  occafions  fo  many  dreadful  fen- 
fations  to  the  rider,  that  he  may  almoft  as  well  en- 
counter fo  many  fhocks  of  ele6tricity.  Thofe  who 
unluckily  get  into  poflefTion  of  fuch,  cannot  fepa- 
rate  too  foon.  The  old  fportfman  never  rides  a 
Jlumbler  more  than  once^  which  he  thinks  once  too 
often, 

SURBATING— is  a  term  getting  into  difufe, 
and  with  the  laft  of  the  old  fchool  of  farriery  will  in 
a  few  years  be  buried  in  total  oblivion  :  this  it  well 
deferves  to  be,  as  a  word  without  either  meaning  or 
derivation.  Infignificant  as  it  founds,  it  has  been, 
till  within  a  very  few  years,  ufedto  fignify  a  hoof  fo 
battered^  bruifed,  and  zvorn,  with  bad  fhoeing,  bad 
fhoes,  and  fometimes  with  no  fhoes  at  all^  that  the 
horfe,  having  hardly  any  feet  to  (land  upon,  was 
then  faid  to  hcfurbated ;  which,  in  more  explana- 
tory and  comprehenfive  language,  is  neither  more 
or  lefs  than  the  fole  of  the  foot  fo  completely  dei'- 
troyed,    (by  the  means  before-mentioned,)  that  a 

horfe 
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horfe  in  fuch  fituation  is  now  faid  to  be  foot-foun'- 
dered,   who  was  formerly  faid  to  be  furbated. 

SURFEIT. — In  refped  to  the  difeafe  in  horfes 
fo  called,  it  feems,  with  mod  veterinary  writers  of 
the  preceding  and  prefent  time,  to  be  an  almoft  in- 
definite or  undefined  term.    It  is  not  only  differently 
defcribed,  but  attributed  to  various  caufes;  with- 
out the  fuperfluous  inveftigation  of  which,  it  is  on- 
ly neceffary  to  obferve,  that  it  is  the  efFe8:  of  acri- 
monious morbidity    in  the  blood,   poffeffing  grada- 
tional  fnades  of  progrefs,  in  a  correfponding  degree 
with  what  is  denominated  fcurvy  in  the  frame  of  the 
human  fpecies.     In  the  firfl  flage  of  what  is  profef- 
fionally  deemed  surfeit,  the  horfe's  coat  partially 
flares,  and  is  in  fome  parts  nearly  ere6l :  under  the 
raifed  parts  is  perceived  a  kind  of  blue  dufly  hue, 
wh^ch,  not  counterafted  by  medical  means,  or  an 
increafe  of  good  healthy  provender^  foon  degene- 
rates to  a  palpable  fcurf ;  this  continuing  to  extend 
itfelf  over  the  furface,  fo  hardens  by  time,  that  each 
becomes  a  puflule  or  efchar,   which  afterwards  ex- 
foliating, leaves  alternat-e  appearances  of  the  bare 
fidn  and  hair,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  an  advanced  ftage 
of  the  mange^  to  which    fpecies  of  difeafe  it  is,  in 
fa8:,  no  very  diftant   relation.     Its  progrefs  to  in- 
veteracy  is  not  the  fame  in   all  fubjeCls,  as  it  will 
continue  its  ravages  with  fixed  fcales,  or  dry  barky 
fcabs,  in  fome,  but  will  emit  a  Iharp  ferous  *ichor 

from  others. 
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This  difcharge   is  generally   of  fuch  a  fharp  and 
acrid  property,  that  the  violent  itching  it  occafions, 
keeps  the  poor  objeft  in  a  ftate  of  incefTant  mifery ; 
for  when  the  diforder  is  far  advanced,  the  time  is  fo 
conftantly  appropriated  to  the  indifpenfible  office  of 
rubbing,  (for   the  attainment  of  temporary  relief,) 
that  very  little   is  afforded  to  the  purpofe  of  fub-- 
fiftence,    fhould   pafture  be   furnifhed   in  plenty ; 
which,  with  fuch  unfortunate  and  unprofitable  fub- 
je6ls,  is  very  rarely  the  cafe.    The  firfl  flep  to  cure, 
is  to  alter  and  enrich  the  property  of  the  bloody  by 
altering  the  aliment  to  a  more  nutritious  and  invi- 
gorating kind  than  it  was  before.     In  a  week  or  ten 
days,  when  the  frame  is  in  a  perceptible  degree  im- 
proved, a  firfl   bleeding  may  take  place,  followed 
by  fuch  anlimonial  alteratives,  as  may  be  found  befl 
adapted  to  the  complexion  of  the  cafe.     Many  in- 
ftances  there   are,  where,  from  long  ftanding,  and 
great  malignancy,  mercurial  folutions,  or  vitriolic 
lotions,  become    fo  indifpenfibly  neceffary,  that  a 
cure  cannot   be  perfeftly  infured  without.     When 
the  fyflem  is  in  a  certain  degree  reflored,  and  vifibly 
rifing  fuperior  to  the  depredating  effe6ls  of  difeafe, 
Heeding  may  be  repeated,  and    antimonial  powders 
in  mafhes   nightly  adminiftered,  till  indications  of 
certain   recovery    appear,  when   a    courfe  of  mild 
mercurial   phyfic  fhould  be  proceeded  upon,   that 
no  doubt  of  obliteration  may  be  entertained. 


Vol.  II.  C  c         SWAINMOTE 
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SWAINMOTE — is  a  peculiar  court,  apper- 
taining folely  to  the  laws  of  a /ore/?,  and  held  three 
times  within  the  year.  In  this  court  the  Verde- 
RERs  prefide  in  the  official  capacity  of  Judges  ;  for 
although  the  Warden,  or  his  deputy,  may  take  their 
feats  in  the  court,  they  have  no  judicial  authority 
there.  The  court  of  Swainmote  may  enquire  of 
offences,  receive  informations,  and  proceed  to  con- 
viftion  ;  but  judgment  is  not  within  the  limits  of 
this  court  ;  their  province  extends  no  farther  than 
to  hear  and  conviEl;  judgment  cannot  be  given  but 
from  the  judgment-feat,  where  the  Justice  in  Eyre 
prefides  as  chief  officer;  and  all  aflbciated  with  him, 
are  called  Juftices  of  the  Foreft.  This  court  being 
a  Court  of  Record,  can  fine  and  imprifon  for  of- 
fences within  the  foreft  ;  and  therefore  if  the  judg- 
ment is  conceived  erroneous,  the  record  may  be  re- 
moved by  writ  of  error  into  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench. 

SWEAT — is  the  tranfpiration  of  perfpirative 
matter  through  the  Ikin  by  the  effis6l  of  an  increafed 
circulation  of  the  blood.  This,  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree, is  fo  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  health, 
that  thofe  horfes  who  regularly  enjoy  exercife  to  a 
proper  ftate  of  pevfpiration,  occafionally,  and  at 
proper  times,  are  always  in  the  higheft  condition  ; 
provided  they  are  taken  care  of  in  proportion  to  the 
exercife  each  has  had,  or  the  work  he  has  under- 
gone.    By  the  appearance  of  a  horfe  in  a  high  per- 

fpiration. 
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fpiratioh,  immediate  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
the  property  of  his  blood;  and  in  a  collateral  degree^ 
of  the  ftate  of  his  health;  for  when  a  horfe  in  good 
condition  is  under  a  profufe  perfpiration,  the  fweat 
is  fo  congenially  incorporated  with  the  coat,  (par- 
ticularly if  the  horfe  is  well  bred  J  that  the  hair  lays 
fo  uniformly   one  way,  that  if  the  fun  happens  to 
fhine,  it  feems  a  covering  of  fatin  :    on  the  contrary, 
when  a  horfe,  after  equal    (or,  in  fa6l,  much  lefs} 
exertion,  bears   a  greafy  kind  of  perfpiration  upon 
the  furface,  with  the  coat  turning  in  different  direc- 
tions, bearing  a  grofs  matted  appearance,  and  of  a 
faint    foetid  effluvia,  the  blood    is   in  an  improper 
ftate,  and  the  horfe  in  very  bad  condition.     Sweat- 
ing  a  horfe  in   the  Jiabk^  by  the  adminiftration  of 
medicine,  is  a  pradice,  the  propriety  of  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  clearly  afcertained  ;  at  leaft  not 
perfeclly  demonftrated   upon  the  true  principles  of 
fcience,  uncontaminated  by  the  obtrufive  aid  of  de- 
ceptive fpeculation.      See  "  Tartar  Emetic." 

SWEATING  FOR  THE  TURF— is  a  fporting 
ceremony  v;ith  training-grooms,  to  which,  in  their 
opinion,  no  fmall  probable  confequence  is  attach- 
ed; as  is  fully  Confirmed  by  the  invariable  pun6luality 
with  which  it  is  performed.  The  two  reafons  affign  • 
ed  for  the  neceffity  of  this  operation,  is  to  preferve 
the  WIND  in  its  proper  ftate  o^ purity^  and  to  prevent 
a  fuperfluous  and  improper  accumulation  of  flesh. 
Horfes   in    training    are    (in   ftrift  conformity  with 

C   c   2  this 
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this  intent)  fweated  at  certain  periods,  or  intervals, 
of  fix,  feven  or  eight  days  each  ;  which  are  brought 
nearer  to,  or  delayed  farther  from  each  other,  by 
the  increafing  or  reduced  ftate  of  the  fubjeO:  fo  to 
be  fweated.  The  ceremony  is  performed  in  the 
morning,  foon  after  the  dawn  of  day,  under  the  an- 
cient fuperftitious  opinion,  that  the  air  is  then  more 
pure  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours; 
and  with  thofe  whofe  department  it  is  to  execute  the 
office,  as  much  imaginary  confequence  appertains 
to  it,  as  to  making  up  the  moft  important  national 
difpatches  at  the  principal  office  of  Adminiftration. 

The  horfe  intended  to  be  fweated,  is  previoufly 
loaded  with  a  profufion  of  ffieets,  quarter-pieces, 
and  horfe-cloths;  the  number  and  weight  judici- 
oufly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  perfpirative 
matter  it  is  intended  he  ffiould  lofe:  when  all  which 
is  completely  fixed  in  the  ftable,  he  is  then  brought 
to  the  exercife  ground,  with  alight  or  feather  weight 
upon  his  back,  where,  after  having  been  walked 
time  fufficient  to  afford  ample  opportunities  of  un- 
loading the  carcafe  by  excrementitious  evacuation, 
he  is  permitted  to  ftart  for  a  f ^v^eat  of  txvo^  three^ 
four  or  five  miles,  according  to  his  age,  his  ftrength, 
his  ftate  of  flefh,  and  the  kind  of  race  (in  refpe6l  to 
diflance)  he  is  in  training  for;  as  well  as  the  fort  of 
courfe  he  is  intended  to  run  over.  It  is  a  moft  ju- 
dicious and  confirmed  rule  in  fweating,  that  the 
horfe  is  to  begin  at  a  very  flow  rate,  and  fo  con- 
tinue 
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tinue  till  he  has  covered  half  the  ground  he  is  to  go, 
when  he  fhouW  have  his  fpeed  moderately  increafed 
during  the  third  quarter,  fo  that  his  fourth  fhould 
be  at  a  degree  of  fpeed  very  little  fliort  of  his  rate 


Having   ran  his  ground,   and  pulled   up,  he  is 
walked  in  hand  for  a  few  minutes,  to  give  time  (ir^ 
the  language  of  the  turf)  for  the  fweat  to  come  out, 
which,   when  the  cloths  are  taken  off,  follows  in  co- 
pious llreams  that  the  animal  feems  to  enjoy.     At 
this  moment  two  affillants  are  ready  with  each  a  thin 
wooden  inftrument,  called  d.fcraper^  made  of  oak 
or  afh,  in  fhape  refembling  half  the  blade  of  a  mow- 
ing fey  the,   (narrowed  at  the  ends  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  hands,)  with  which  they  fcrape  the 
fweat  from  the  neck,  back,  fides,  belly,  and  quar- 
ters, fo  long  as  the  leaft  moifture  is  obferved  to  ap- 
pear ;  the  moment  which  ceafes,  the  fcrapers  are  ex- 
changed for  wifps  of  foft  ftraw,  or  feparated  hay- 
bands,  'till  the  body,  and  every  part,  is  perfectly 
clean  and  refrefhed.     He  is  then  furniflied  with  dry 
fheets,  hood,  &:c.    brought  to  the  ground  for  the 
purpofe  ;  when  being  led  home  to  the  liable,  he  is 
fupplied  with  the  necefTary  quantity  of  foft  water,  a 
little  warm,  previous  to  undergoing  a  regular  and 
complete  dreffing,  with  greater  nicety,  than  in  the 
open  air  :  when  this  is  fyftematically  gone  through, 
he  has  a  farther  moderate  fupply  of  water,  v;hich  is 
mod  commonly  (though  there  arc  occafional  devi- 
C  c  2  ations) 
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ations)  followed  by  a  warm  and  comfortable  mafh ; 
upon  depofiting  which  in  the  manger,  and  fetting  the 
ftable  fair,  the  door  is  clofed  for  a  double  period  of 
the  ufual  hours  for  going  to  ftable  when  a  horfe  has 
not  been  fweated  ;  and  although  he  undergoes  the 
afternoon  and  evening  routine  of  being  fed,  fet  fair, 
&c.  he  is  neither  ftripped,  or  goes  to  exercife,  any- 
more on  that  day. 

SWEATING  OF  JOCKIES— is  a  ceremony 
which  every  jockey  is  under  the  neceffity  of  going 
through  when  engaged  to  ride,  and  the  horfe  is  to 
carry  lefs  than  his  own  natural  weight.  For  the  re- 
du6lion  of  weight,  jockies  are  obliged  to  encounter 
great  inconveniencies,  particularly  when  they  have 
much  to  lofe,  and  a  very  fliort  time  to  lofe  it  in. 
The  means  of  reducing  themfelves  to  the  weight 
required  are  various,  and  depend  upon  the  greater 
or  leffer  quantity  they  wifli  to  lofe  in  a  given  time, 
and  have  to  wafte  themfelves  accordingly.  If  they 
have  but  two  or  three  pounds  to  lofe,  they  v/ill  wafte 
'  that  in  a  fingle  day's  abftinence,  and  a  morning  and 
evening's  walking  :  ftiould  four  or  five  pounds  be 
required,  a  gentle  laxative,  followed  by  two  or 
three  days  extra  walking,  with  an  additional  waift- 
coat  or  two,  will  generally  carry  the  point  :  if  more 
is  neceflary  to  be  loft,  it  is  fometimes  a  hazardous 
reduftion,  and  great  exertions  are  made  to  effect  it : 
additional  purgation,  continued  abftinence,  increa- 
fed  perfpiration,  and  almoft  perpetual  exercife,   all 

which  J 
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which,  if  perfevered  in  to  an  extreme,  tend  to  un- 
dermine the  natural   ftamen   by  which  the   frame  is 
fupported,  and  abfolutely  faps  the  conftitution.   In- 
ftances  have   been  numerous,  where  jockies  have 
undertaken   to   wajle   fourteen   or  hxteen   pounds 
againft  the  day  of  running;  which  having  been  at 
no   great   diftance,   they   have,  in  addition   to   the 
evacuations  already  defcribed,  fubmitted  their  bo- 
dies to  the  debilitating  fumes  of  a /^o^Z'^i;  and  what 
is   ftill   more  extraordinary,  to  be  immerfed  in  the 
Jlench  diud  fleam  of  a  dunghill  to  effeft  their  pur- 
pofe,  which  fo  completely  relaxed  the  folids,  and 
deranged   the  fyftem    of  the  natural  economy,  that 
confumption  followed,    and  death  foon  clofed  the 
fcene. 

SWELLED     LEGS. — See      Legs     Swelled,. 
Humours,  and  Grease. 

SWELLING  in  the- Sheath  or  Groin,— of  a 
horfe  externally  in  good  health,  and  without  any 
predominant  fymptoms  of  pain  or  difquietude,  is 
fometimes  of  little  confequence  ;  denoting  no  more 
than  a  general  plethora,  or  diftcniion  of  the  veffels, 
which  immediate  bleeding,  followed  by  gentle  fric- 
tion, and  moderate  evacuants,  may  be  expecled  to 
remove  :  birt  if  it  makes  its  appearance  at  the  crifis 
of  any  inflammatory  diforder,  of  either  liver,  lungs, 
or  kidnies,  it  may  be  confidered  a  very  unfavour- 
able prognoftic,  and  the  worit  is  yet  to  come  ; 
C  c  4  thouoh 
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though  the  writer  has  feen  many  cafes  of  extreme 
danger,  where  the  patients  have  recovered  by  per- 
fevering  in  the  medical  means  which  were  pre- 
vioufly  known  to  be  right. 

SWAN. — The  fwan,  as  the  mod  majeftic  and 
diftinguifhed  of  all  water  fowl,  is  honoured  with 
royal  protection :  thofe  who  difturb  their  nefts,  de- 
ftroy  their  eggs,  or  injure,  wound,  or  cripple  the 
fwans,  are  liable  to  imprifonment  for  twelve  months, 
and  a  fine  at  the  pleafure  of  the  King.     The  cor- 
porate body  of  the  City  of  London,  as  conserva- 
tors of  the  River  Thames,  have  an  annual  aquatic 
excurfion  to   Staines,  (which  is  the  weftern  extre- 
mity of  their  boundaries,)  in  the  mofl  pleafant  and 
mofl  plentiful  feafon  of  the  year,  with  colours  fly- 
ing, mufic  playing,  and  all  the  appropriate  para- 
pharnalia  of  the  firft  and  mofl  opulent  city  in  the 
univerfe.     All  the  fwans  upon  the  Thames,  within 
their  diftrift,  are  under  the  protcftion  of  the  Con- 
fervators;  and  this  difplay  of  civic  grandeur  is  per- 
petuated  from  one  generation   to  another,  by  the 
appellation  of  "  Swan-hopping  day." 


TAIL, 
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TAIL. — Upon  the  uniform  fhape  and  fetting  on 
of  a  horfe's  tail,  his  good  or  ill  appearance  greatly 
depends.     When  the  fpine  is  continued  in  a  curvi- 
linear dire6lion  beyond  the  rump,  and  the  bafis  of 
the  tail  is  formed  too  low  in  the  quarters,  the  horfe 
is  termed  "  goofe-rumped;"    and  no   nicking^  or 
fetting^  will  ever  give  him  the  figure  of  a  handfome 
horfe  behind.     It  has  been  a  long-ftanding  maxim, 
that  "  a  good  horfe  can't  be  of  a  bad  colour;"  and 
there   may  probably  be  fome  who  think  a  good 
horfe  can't  have  a  bad  tail;  but  a  little  experience, 
in  buying  and  felling,  will  convince  them,  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  will  be  little  lefs  than 
ten  ox  fifteen  pounds  in  a  horfe  of  no  more  than  fifty 
pounds  value.    Great  loffes  are  fometimes  fuftained 
for  want  of  a  little  circumfpeftion  at  the  moment  of 
making  a  purchafe;  and  this  may  fometimes  pro- 
ceed from  the  horfe's  having  fome  peculiar  points 
of  attraftion,  in  the  fafcinating  furvey  of  which  the 
defe61s  are  totally  abforbed;  hence  arjfes  the  pecu- 
niary deficiency  when  the  fubjed  becomes  again  to 
be  fold,  particularly  if  to  a  more  prudent  and  lefs 
hafly  purchafer.     The  old  fportfman,  when  going 
to  buy^  looks  at  the  horfe  as  if  it  was  really  his  own^ 
and  he  was  going  to  Jell;  in  doing  which,  he  efti- 
mates  hhfaleable  value  with  an  eve  of  greater  accu- 
racy, 
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racy,  makes  a  tolerably  fair  calculation  what  he 
ought  with  confiftency  to  bid^  that  he  may  fuftain 
no  great  lofs,  fhould  he  have  future  occafion  to 
fell. 

TARTAR— was  an  excellent  racer,  and  the 
moft  celebrated  flallion  of  his  time.  He  was  bred 
by  Mr.  Leedes,  foaled  in  1743;  was  got  by  Part- 
ner^  out  of  Meliora^  who  was  got  by  Fox^  out  of 
Milkmaid,  Tartar  was  fire  of  the  famous  King 
Herod^  Beaufremont^  Miner^  and  Colonel  0'Kelly*s 
mare  the  dam  of  Maria^  Antiochus^  Venus^  Jupiter^ 
Mercury^  Volunteer^  Sec.  Sec, 

Tartar^  called  Wildman's  Tartar,  was  a  horfe 
of  fome  note  likewife;  he  was  bred  by  Sir  J. 
Moore,  foaled  in  1758,  and  got  by  the  above,  out 
of  Mifs  Meredith^  who  was  got  by  Cade  out  of  the 
little  Hartley  Mare. 

TARTAR  EMETIC— is  one  of  the  moft  pow- 
erful, and,  in  refpeft  to  horfes,  one  of  the  moft 
proftituted  medicines  in  the  whole  materia  medica  : 
its  name  here  is  only  introduced,  and  its  properties 
defcribed,  that  the  sporting  world,  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals, may  be  fufficiently  guarded  againft  its 
dangerous  effefts,  if  injudicioufly  adminiftered,  or 
fecretly  brought  into  ufe,  by  pra8;itioners  of  Iittl# 
knowledge,  and  lefs  celebrity,  who,  knowing  no 
more  of  its  preparation  than  its  name,  know  lefs  of 

its 
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its  e^cBs  than  its  preparation.    With  farriers  or  ve-, 
terinarians  of  this   defcription,  it  is  become  a  fa- 
vourite medicine  upon  fo  many  occafions,  that  it 
Hands  entitled  to  a  fair,  candid,    and  unequivocal 
inveftigation.     Emetic  tartar,  when  adminiftered 
to  the  human  frame,  with  a  defign  of  producing  the 
forcible  efFe6l  of  a  ftrong  emetic,   has   never,  by 
profeffional  men,  of  the  moll  learned,  diftinguifhed, 
and  experienced  ability,  exceeded /zx  ox  f even  ;  and 
in  truly  critical  cafes  of  dangerous  emergency,  eight 
grains  may  have  been  given.     Ten  grains  have  been 
known  to  operate  fo  violently  as  to  excite  convuU 
[ions;  twelve^  to  occafion  death. 

Amidft  fuch  incontrovertible  fa8;s,  it  naturally 
becomes  a  ferious  confideration,  that  men,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  property  of  medicine,  fliould 
have  the  unreftrained  privilege  and  permiflion  of 
bringing  into   ufe  articles  of  fo   much   dangerous 
magnitude,  not  only  without  knowing  their  hafis^ 
preparation^  and  peculiar  properties^  but  without 
the  power  of  prognofticating  their  probable  efFe6ls. 
It  is  a  circumftance  worthy  the  attention  of  thofe 
poffeffing  a  number  of  horfes  for  either  bufinefs  or 
pleafure,    (who  mull:  confequently  have  fome  occa- 
fionally  labouring  under  difeafe,)  how  far  it  may  be 
fafe,  proper,  confident,  or  difcreet,  to  give  a  horfc 
'  half  an  ounce  of  tartar  emetic  at  one  dofe,  which, 
according   to  the  above  afcertained  fa6ls,  will,  if 
divided  accurately  into  equal  proportions,  (and- the 

experiments. 
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experiments  made,)  take  away  the  lives  of  twenty 
men.  Thofe  who  have  ignorantly  adopted  this 
pra6lice,  as  ignorantly  and  obftinately  affert  the 
impojjibility  of  its  doing  any  harm  ;  without  either 
not  poiTeffing  the  knowledge,  or  not  giving  them- 
felves  time  to  recolleft,  that  if /even  or  eight  grains 
will  diflrefs  and  exhauft  the  human  frame,  by  every 
kind  of  violent  and  fenfible  evacuation,  to  the  ap- 
pearance of,  and  in  fome  cafes  to  aftual  death ; 
what  muft  be  the  internally  deftru6live  ravages  of 
twenty  (or  thirty)  times  that  quantity,  thrown  int« 
the  frame  of  an  animal,  who,  not  having,  like  the 
human  fpecies,  power  to  regurgitate,  or  throw  off 
the  offending  confequence  by  vomit^  has  no  alter- 
native, but  to  (land  a  comparative  barrel  of  com- 
buftibles,  ready  to  burft  with  the  efFervefcent  con- 
flagration raifed  within,  and  which  muft,  in  a  va- 
riety of  cafes,  be  evidently  produ8ive  of  certaiji 
death.  But  fuch  praditioners  have  no  chara6ler  to 
fupport^  no  reputation  to  lofe ;  and  they  likewife 
well  know,  that  dead  horfes,  any  more  than  dead 
men^  tell  no  tales. 

TEAL — is  a  well-known  wild  fowl,  much 
efteemed  for  the  table.  A  teal  is  of  the  form,  fhape, 
and  make  of  the  wild  duck  and  widgeon,  but  a  de- 
gree fmaller  than  the  latter,  which  is  equally  fo 
from  the  former, 

TEETH 
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TEETH — are  the  arrangement  of  fmall  bones 
in  the  mouth  of  a  horfe,  for  the  particular  pur- 
pofe  of  maftication;  and  by  which  the  age  alfo 
may  be  afcertained.  (See  Colt.)  The  teeth  are 
of  a  much  harder  texture  than  any  other  bones  in 
the  body,  which  feems  to  have  been  necefTary  for 
the  execution  of  the  office  they  are  affigned  by  Na- 
ture. A  horfe  come  to  maturity,  is  in  poffeffion  of 
forty  teeth,  (including  the  tufiies,)  which  are  thus 
diftinguifhed :  four-and-twenty  of  thefe  are  called 
grinders^  and  fituate  on  the  fides  of  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws  above  the  tii/Iies^  and  are  of  no  ufe  in 
difcovering  the  age.  With  refpeft  to  the  other  fix- 
teen,  twelve  of  them  are  called  colt's  teeth  till  up- 
%vards  of  two  years  old,  (when  they  begin  to  flied;) 
and  the  remaining  four  are  denominated  tic/hes  j 
but  they  never  make  the  leaft  appearance  till  rifing, 
or  full  five  years  old.  The  twelve  colt's  teeth  are 
fix  in  front  above,  and  the  fame  below;  four  of 
thefe  (that  is,  two  above,  and  two  below)  exfo- 
liate annually,  beginning  at  the  middle  two,  and 
continue  fhedding  the  neighbouring  two  in  fuccef- 
lion  for  the  next  two  years,  till  they  are  fucceeded 
by  the  entire  new  fet  in  front,  when  the  horfe  is  five 
years  old. 

Thefe  new  teeth,  upon  their   appearance,    are 

diftinguifhed    by    different  appellations:    the    firfl 

four  are  called  nippers;    the   next,    middle  teeth; 

and  the  lafl,  corner  teeth.     The  four  nippers  are 

2         .  the 
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the  centrical  four,  (that  is,  two  ahove^  and  two 
hdow  :)  theCe  he  flieds  when  about  two  years  and  a 
half  old,  varying  a  little  in  the  time,  according  as 
he  may  have  been  an  early  or  a  backward  colti 
The  middle  teeth,  as  they  are  called,  one  on  each 
fide  the  nippers  above  and  below,  exfoliate,  and 
are  followed  by  others  about  the  fame  time  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  the  colt  is  three  and  a  half^ 
(called,  rifing  four  :)  in  this  ftate  the  teeth  continue 
till  the  decline  of  the  following  year,  when  the 
corner  teeth  are  fhed  likewife,  and  it  is  then  faid^ 
he  has  loft  all  his  colt's  teeth  :  when  the  fucceifors 
to  the  corner  teeth  are  full  fhelled  on  both  fides, 
the  horfe  has  then  completed  his  fifth  year.  It  is  a 
praQice  with  dealers  in  general,  fo  foon  as  they 
have  purchafed  2i  four  year  old  in  a  country  fair,  to 
immediately  wrench  out  the  corner  teeth  with  a  key^ 
or  fome  other  convenient  inftrument,  that  its  fuc* 
ceffor  may  have  the  credit  of  fpontaneous  appear- 
ance, upon  which  the  horfe  is  fold  to  an  inexpe- 
rienced purchafer  as  a  five  year  old,  though,  in 
reality,  no  more  i\idJ\  four. 

The  horfe  having  completed  his  fifth  year,  will 
have  a  black  cavity  in  every  tooth  above  and  below  : 
but  the  inner  edge  of  the  five  year  old  tooth  at  the 
corners,  is  not  completely  grown  up  till  the  laft 
half  of  the  fixth  year,  as  may  be  feen  by  a  reference 
to  the  Plate,  Fig.  3 ;  "  Rifing  Six"  When  the 
horfe  is  about  four  or  five  months  beyond  his  fixth 
1  vear, 
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year,  which  is  called7z;c  off^  the  black  mark  in  the 
centrical  teeth  fill  up  by  degrees;  thofe  ftanding 
next,  fill  up  next  in  the  fame  way ;  and  in  faint 
fucceffion  one  pair  to  the  other,  till,  at  the  feventh 
year,  (when  the  horfe  is  faid  to  be  agedj  the  mark 
is  fairly  retained  in  only  the  corner  teeth,  which 
continues  to  decline  during  the  year,  and  is  gene- 
rally obliterated  by  the  time  the  horfe  is  eight  years 
old.  The  tufhes  begin  to  appear  about  four,  or 
between  that  and  the  fifth  year;  they  difplay  them- 
felves  one  above  and  one  below,  on  each  fide,  at  a 
little  diftance  from  the  corner  teeth,  without  having 
been  preceded  by  any  colt's  teeth  in  that/pot  fince 
they  were  foaled.  After  a  horfe  is  eight  years  old, 
his  age  can  only  be  gueffed  at  by  the  length,  and 
worn  edges,  of  his  teeth;  which  may  always  be 
nearly  afcertained  by  any  perfon  a  little  accuftomed 
to  the  examination. 

TENDONS — are  the  elaftic  covering  of  the 
mufcles,  compofed  of  an  infinity  of  fibres,  which, 
in  their  aggregate,  form  a  fubftance  of  great 
fl:rength,  and  appropriate  contradion  and  elonga- 
tion, for  all  the  purpofes  of  expanfion  and  flexibi- 
lity. The  tendons  in  a  horfe  mod  liable  to  injury 
and  accident,  are  thofe  paffing  down  the  fhank-bone 
of  the  fore-legs,  from  nearly  the  back  of  the  knee, 
to  their  feat  of  infertion  at  the  fetlock  joint,  which 
are  in  general  known  by  the  name  of  the  backf.news. 
Thefe,  and  the  accidents  to  which  they  are  liable, 

have 
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have  been  fo  fully  treated  on  under  the  heads  of 
Lameness  and  Sprains,  that  enlarging  here  would 
only  prove  a  repetition  fuperfluous  and  unne- 
ceflary.  A  wounded  or  pundured  tendon,  by 
thorn,  flub,  ftable-prong,  or  with  any  other  inftru- 
ment,  is  always  attended  with  excruciating  pain, 
and  violent  inflammation,  producing  the  moft  dan* 
gerous  fymptoms.  In  fuch  cafes  it  has  been  too 
much  the  pra6lice  to  have  immediate  recourfe  to 
turpentine,  and  other  fpirituous  applications,  which 
is  only  adding  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  rendering  the 
remedy  worfe  than  the  disease.  Warm,  mild  fo- 
mentations,  emollient  poultices,  gentle  digeflives 
upon  lint  covered  with  tow,  and  recourfe  to  the 
moft  judicious  and  experienced  pra6litioner  to  be 
obtained,  conftitute  the  only  found  bafis  upon 
which  even  hope  of  recovery  can  be  entertained;  as 
moft  cafes  of  the  kind,  if  ferious  and  fevere,  have 
a  very  unfavourable  termination;  thofe  few  fub- 
je6ts  who  feem  completely  reftored,  being  ever  after 
incapable  of  any  work  of  confequence,  ranking 
only  as  invalids. 

TERMS  in  sporting— are,  in  general,  the 
fame  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  except 
fome  few  provincial  deviations  in  diftant  diftri61s, 
remote  from  the  centrical  parts  near  the  Metropolis. 
When  going  out  with  hounds  in  the  morning,  and 
reaching  the  place  of  meeting,  we  throw  off  (or  cajt 
off)  the  hounds;  we  rouje  a  deer,  unkennel  di  {ox ^ 

or 
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or  Jlart  a  hare.  When  a  hound  challenges  who 
can  be  relied  upon,  he  has  taken  fcent  of  a  deer, 
drag  of  a  fox,  or  ti-ail  of  a  hare.  If  a  hound 
quefts  (that  is,  gives  tongue)  without  a  caufe,  he  is 
faid  to  babble.  After  finding,  i^ihc  fcent  lies  wellj 
and  the  hounds  run  together,  the  fcent  is  faid  to  be 
hreaji-high.  When,  during  the  chafe,  the  hounds 
(in  confequence  of  bad,  dry,  or  ftormy  weather) 
are  often  at  fault,  and  the  huntfman  is  under  the 
neceffity  of  adverting  to  whatever  advantages  and 
affiftance  he  can  obtain,  he  has,  perhaps,  no  other 
alternative,  than  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  track  of 
whatever  game  he  has  in  purfuit;  in  either  of 
wdiich  chafes,  hcjlots  a  deer,  he  fools  a  fox,  or  he 
pricks  a  hare. 

It  was  formerly  the  cuftom  to  fay  a  kennel  of 
hounds;  of  beagles  a  pack  :  it  is  now  more  ufual  to 
call  them  indifcriminately  a  kennel  of  houndsj 
when  in  the  kennel;  but  all  are  equally  called  a 
pack  in  the  field.  Of  greyhounds,  pointers,  and 
fpaniels,  when  fpeaking  of  numbers,  it  is  right  to 
fay  a  brace,  (for  two;)  a  leaf/i  of  greyhounds,  a 
brace  and  A^//"  of  pointers  and  fpaniels,  (for  three;) 
and  two  brace  of  either,  for  four.  When  a  deer, 
during  the  chafe,  gets  into  the  water,  he  is  then . 
faid  to  take  foil :  when  fo  hard  run,  and  fo  much 
diftreft,  that  he  turns  round,  and  faces  the  hounds^ 
he  is  then  faid  to  fand  at  bayi  The  head  of  the 
fox,  when  killed,  is  called  the  front^  (in  fome 
Vol*  II»  D  d  partS| 
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parts,  ihcfcalp;)  his  feet,  pads;  and  his  tail,  the 
hriijh ;  which  is  the  diftinguifhing  trait  of  honour 
for  the  day,  that  every  fearlefs  foxhunter  rides  for. 
When  the  game  leaves  covert,  it  is  faid  to  have 
gone  away  :  when,  in  the  heighth  of  the  chafe,  the 
game  makes  a  fhort  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  and 
the  hounds  come  to  a  fault,  by  having  over-run  the 
fcent,  the  game  is  then  faid  to  have  headed :  if  that 
is  returned  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  original  chafe, 
it  is  called  a  double ;  and  if  it  is  brought  again  di- 
redly  into  the  old  track^  it  is  called  running  the 
foil. 

Hounds  at  the  commencement  of  a  feafon,  after 
fo  long  a  confinement  and  reftraint,  are  inclined  to 
chafe  every  thing  they  fee,  or  fcent  from  a  pig  to  a 
polecat^  in  all  which  cafes  they  are  faid  to  run  riot. 
Hounds  draw  for  a  fox;  they  try  for  a  hare.  When 
greyhounds  are  removed  from  one  country  to  an- 
other, they  travel  with  collars;  hounds  in  couples. 
In  fhooting  terms,  we  fay,  a  brace  of  hares,  a  leaJJi 
of  pheafants,  and  two  brace  of  partridges ;  a  brace 
of  fnipes,  a  couple  and  half  of  woodcocks,  and 
two  couple  of  rabbits. 

TERRIER. — The  terrier  may  naturally  be  con- 
cluded to  have  derived  his  name  from  the  avidity 
with  which  he  takes  the  earth;  particularly  when 
in  purfuit  of  his  own  game,  which  is  vermin  of 
every   kind,    without   diftinElion.      To    the    fox, 

badger^ 
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badger,  polecat,  weafel,  rat,  and  even  the  poor 
domeltic  cat,  the  terrier  is  a  moil  implacable 
enemy.  For  the  piirpofes  of  badger  baiting,  they 
have,  by  the  lower  clalFes,  been  crofTed,  and  bred 
in  and  in  with  the  bull-dog,  which  has  enlarged  the 
produce  of  thofe  crofles,  and  increafed  the  natural 
ferocity,  as  a  greater  iiimulus  to  that  particular 
fport  now  fo  fafhionable  with  the  fons  of  the 
cleaver,  fince  the  practice  of  bull-baiting  has 
been  fo  happily  upon  the  decline.  The  genuine 
and  lefler  breed  of  terrier  is  employed  in  a  bufinefs, 
to  which,  by  his  fize,  his  fortitude,  perfevering 
ftrength,  and  invincible  ardour,  he  feems  more  pe- 
culiarly adapted,  and  may  be  moft  truly  faid  "  to 
labour  cheerfully  in  his  vocation."  This  is,  in  his 
fubordinate  attendance  upon  the  chafe,  where,  like 
diftinguiflied  perfonages  in  a  proceflion,  though 
la/l^  he  is  not  the  leajl  in  confequence. 

Terriers  of  even  the  hejl  blood  are  now  bred  of 
all  colours;  red,  black,  (with  tan  faces,  flanks, 
feet,  and  legs;}  brindled  fandy ;  fome  few,  brown 
pied,  white  pied,  and  pure  white;  as  well  as  one 
fort  of  each  colour,  rough  and  wire-haired;  the 
others,  foft  and  fmooth;  and,  what  is  rather  extra- 
ordinary, the  latter  not  much  deficient  in  courage 
with  the  fgrmer;  but  the  rough  breed  mud  be  ac- 
knowledged the  moit  fevere  and  invincible  biter  of 
the  two.  Since  fox-hunting  is  fo  defervediy  and 
univerfally  popular  in  every  county  where  it  can 
D  d  2  be 
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be  enjoyed,  thefe  faithful  little  animals  have  be- 
come fo  exceedingly  fafhionable,  that  few  ftables 
of  the  independent  are  feen  without  them.  Four 
and  five  guineas  is  no  great  price  for  a  handfome, 
well-bred  terrier;  and  a  very  fliort  time  fince,  feven 
puppies  were  fold  at  the  Running-horfe  livery- 
ftables,  in  Piccadilly,  for  one-and-twenty  guineas > 
and  thefe^  at  this  time,  is  as  true  a  breed  of  the 
fmall  fort  as  any  in  England. 

With  every  eftablifbed  pack  of  fox-hounds- 
there  is  feldom  to  be  feen  lefs  than  a  brace  of  ter- 
riers; and,  for  the  beft  of  reafons,  one  is  generally 
larger  and  ftronger  than  the  other ;  in  a  fmall  earth, 
where  one  cannot  enter,  the  other  may.  With  the 
hounds,  in  endeavouring  to  find,  as  well  as  during 
the  chafe,  their  exertions  are  inceffant  and  indefati- 
gable; and  although  the  fleet  pack  fhall  be  carrying 
the  fccnt  breafl  high  at  the  top  of  their  fpeed,  thefe 
inflinftive  devotees  to  the  fport  are  feldom  far  be- 
hind them.  When  a  fox  is  run  to  earthy  it  is  the 
province  of  the  terrier  to  follow,  and  lay  at  him ; 
as,  by  the  baying  of  one  at  the  other,  the  ear  will 
foon  be  informed,  whether  the  fox  lays  deep^  or 
near  the  furfacc  ;  and-  thofe  who  are  employed  in 
digging  him  out,  will  be  enabled  and  encouraged 
to  proceed  accordingly.  In  fidelity,  fagacity, 
courage,  as  well  as  the  moft  incredible  endurance 
of  fatigue  and  hunger,  they  are  inferior  to  no  one 
particular  tribe  of  the  canine  fpecies. 

THRUSHES 
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THRUSHES— are  defeas  in  the  centrical  part 
of  the  frogs,  which  having,  by  negleft,  been  per- 
mitted to  get  into  a  rotten  and  decayed  ftate,   they 
ooze  from  the  middle  a  mofl  offenfive  acrid  ichor; 
and  this,  unlefs  it  is  properly  cleanfed  and  counter- 
a6led,   will  continue  to   corrode  the   parts   under- 
neath, till  the  foundation  of  the  frog  is  totally  de- 
ftroyed.      It  has  been,  and   ftill    is,  too  much  the 
practice  with  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,   to  oppofe 
the  efforts  of  Nature,  inftead  of  rendering  her  ju- 
dicious and  neceffary  affiftance.     Vitriolic  folu- 
tions,  VERDIGREASE,   and  ALUM,  are   the  favourite 
infallibles  with  the  common  farrier,  the  coachman, 
and  the  groom  ;  but  to  thofe  of  more  comprehen- 
five  minds,    and    complying    difpofitions,     perfe6l 
cleanfings,  with  fponge  and  water,  followed  by  fim- 
ple  white  wine  vinegar,  and  compound  tin6ture  of 
myrrh,  will  be  found  fufficient,  if  properly  perfe- 
vered  in. 

TIRING  is  fo  bad  a  quality  in  any  horfe,  in 
fa8:,  a  circumftance  fo  little  likely  to  occur,  that, 
when  it  does  happen,  (unlefs  by  fome  improper, 
cruel,  or  immoderate  riding,)  indifpofition,  or  la- 
tent internal  defeft,  may  be  naturally  looked  to  as 
the  particular  caufe.  In  all  cafes  of  this  kind, 
bleeding,  a  cordial  ball,  a  malt  mafh,  and  a  little 
nurfing,  feem  the  only  means  mofl:  likely  to  pro- 
mote a  fpeedy  refl:oration  of  ftrength  and  fpirits. 

D  d  Q  TOBY 
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TOBY — was  a  horfeof  much  recent  celebrity  as 
a  RACER,  and  has  fince  covered  as  a  stallion   in 
fome  eftimation.     He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Bullock; 
was  got  by  Highflyer^  dam  by  Matchem.     In  1789, 
when  three  years  old,   he  won  100  guineas  at  New- 
market, 200  guineas  at  Epfom,   and  1100  guineas 
at   York,   beating   fix    others.     In    1790,  he   beat 
Euphrofyne  acrofs  the  flat  at  Newmarket   for  500 
guineas.   The  next  Meeting  he  beat  Sir  W.  Aflon's 
.  Marciaylhc  fame  Courfe,  200  guineas.     In  1791, 
he  did  not  Hart.     In  1792,  Craven  Meeting,  New- 
market,  he  again  beat  Euphrofyne  the  two  year  old 
courfe,  200  guineas.     The  next  day  but   one,  he 
won  the  great  Oatlands  Stakes  of  100  guineas,  fifty- 
fix    fubfcribers,    half  forfeit;    beating    Coriander^ 
Afparagus^  Eo.ger^  Precipitate^  Stride^  Highlander^ 
Buzzard^     Rhadamanthiis^     Vermin^     Turnip-Top^ 
and  nine  others.     The  next  Meeting  he  received 
75  guineas  forfeit  from  Alderman^  and  p,o  guineas 
from  Excifeman ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  feafon 
he  w^as  withdrawn  from  the  turf,  and  advertized  as 
•  a  ftallion,  to  cover  racing  mares  gratis^  and  other? 
at  two  guineas,  and  half  a  crown. 

TOILS. — Park  nets,  of  great  flrength  and  mag- 
nitude, are  fo  called.  They  are  ufcd  in  taking 
deer  alive,  -for  removal  from  one  park  to  another; 
or  from  his  Majeiiy's  parks  to  the  hunting  pad- 
docks at  Swinley  Lodge,  in  Windlor  Foreft,  for 
the  purpofes  of  the  chafe, 

TONGUE, 
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TONGUE. — The  tongue  of  a  horfe  is  fometimes 
lacerated  by  the  bit  of  the  bridle  being  too  narrow 
in  the  mouth-piece;  as  alfo  by  the  Sequent  petulant 
jerks  of  the  rider.  Thefe,  which  are  flight  in  the 
firft  inftance,  are  occafionally  repeated,  till  they  be- 
come perfeCl  cadaverous  ulcers,  with  a  (lough  (fimi- 
lar  to  a  fitfaft)  in  the  middle  of  each.  In-cafes  of 
this  defcription,  the  tongue  fliould  be  held  on  one 
fide,  while  the  part  is  daily  touched  with  a  flrong 
folution  of  horax  in  water,  till  the  flough  is  fallen  off; 
when  it  may  be  foon  cured  with  equal  parts  of  honey 
and  tindure  of  myrrh,  well  incorporated  with  each 
other. 

TRACK — is  the  term  ufed  to  imply  the  foot- 
mark  of  either  man  or  bead  ;  but,  in  the  language 
of  the  field,  it  admits  of  fome  deviations.  We 
track  a  man,  a  horfe,  an  ox,  or  an  afs  ;  ^tjlot  a 
deer  ;  y^tfoot  a  fox  ;  and  we  prick  a  hare. 

TRAIL,  or  TRAILING,— appertains  folely  to 
HARE  HUNTING  ;  by  which,  in  general,  the  hare  is 
found  2ind  Jiarted  from  her  form.  Soon  after  hounds 
are  thrown  off^  fome  one  or  more  are  quickly  ob. 
ferved  to  give  tongue  ;  this  the  old  and  befl  hounds 
immediately  attend  to,  and  inflantly  join,  which  is 
C2i\\t6.  taking  trail:  but  whether  fuch  trail  arifes 
from  perfpirative  particles  adhering  to  the  line  of 
her  works  during  the  night  from  her  feet  only,  or 
whether  it  is  produced  from  the  lungs  by  tranfpira. 

D  d  4  tion, 
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lion,  and  only  partially  exhaled,  is  a  matter  that 
has  never  yet  been  fatisfaftorily  afcertained.  See 
Scent. 

When  it   was    the  cuftom  formerly  to  take  the 
field  fo  foon  as  the  horfemen  could  fee  to  ride,  trail 
"was  the  fure  and  certain  means  by  which  the  hare 
was  found  :  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  hounds  were 
thrown  off,  a  general   clamour  of  trail  enfued,  and 
the  inexpreffible  gratification  of  feeing  all  the  clue 
of  her  night-work   unravelled  to  a  viezu^  was  fport 
much   fuperior  to  a  bad  chafe.     Trail  is  of  much 
lefs  import  now,  when  harriers  (at  leafl,  in  the  cen- 
trical part  of  the   kingdom)  are  feldom  known  to 
take  the   field  before   ten   or  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
day,  when   the  very   flight   and   partial   remains  of 
trail  can  be  but  of  fmall  avail  :  the  Ible  reliance  now 
principally  depends  upon  drawing  over  the  ground 
mofl  likely,  according  to  the  feafon,  with  the  chance 
of  having   a  hare   found  fitting,  or  the  greater  pro- 
bability of  her  jumping  up  before  them.  The  paltry 
cuftom  o^  field  moneybox    hsLYCs  found  fiUing^  has 
Very  confiderably   warped  the  judgment  from  the 
fporting-like  praQice  of  finding  the  hare  by  trailing 
up  to  her;  for  the  huntfman  and  whipper-in  having 
caught  the  pecuniary  infeftion,  are  poking  and  pry- 
ing in  every  bufli,  in  a  hope  and  eager  expe8:ation 
of  obtaining  a  few  fhillings,  inftead  of  attending  tq 
their  hounds, 

TRAIN 
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TRAIN  SCENTS,— formerly  fo  called,  but 
now  more  frequently  termed  drags^  are  means  by 
which  young  hounds  may  be  firfl  entered  with  old 
hounds ;  a  body  of  hounds  exercifed  upon  heaths  or 
commons,  foon  after  dawn  of  day  in  the  fummer 
feafon  :  or  bets  may  be  decided  upon  the  fpeed  of 
either  hounds  or  horses,  by  means  of  fuch  drag  or 
train  f cent.  They  are  of  different  kinds,  and  very 
few  hounds  will  refufe  to  hunt  them  :  when  the  fcent 
lies  well,  the  wind  is  ftill,  and  the  atmofphere  free 
from  variation  by  ftorms  or  rain,  they  will  carry 
it  breajl  high.  The  fldn  of  hare  or  fox,  newly  kil- 
led ;  a  flice  of  bacon,  and  a  red  herring  firmly- 
united  ;  or  either,  plentifully  impregnated  with  oil 
of  anifeed  ;  will  lead  hounds  in  full  cry  acroft  any 
country  over  which  the  drag  is  dire6led. 

TRAINING.— The  procefs  of  training  horfes 
for  the  TURF  was  formerly  plain,  fimple,  open,  and 
free  from  myftery  or  ambiguity.  Circumftances, 
however,  are  fo  altered,  and  fafhions  have  fo  chang-* 
ed,  that  a  training-ftable  exceeds  in  fecrecy  the  in- 
moft  recefTes  of  his  Majefty's  Councils,  upon  which 
the  profperity  and  peace  of  fo  great  a  nation  entirely 
depend.  A  training-ftable  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
thofe  who  conduQ:  them,  the  very  fummit  of  earthly 
dignity  and  imaginary  confequence.  The  "  info- 
lence  of  office,"  fo  emphatically  alluded  to  by  our 
immortal  bard,  cannot  with  juftice  be  better  applied 
than  to  this  immaculate  mart  of  integrity^  this  de- 

ledable 
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ledable  haven  of  fublime  and  unfullied  perfeQion. 
Thofe.  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whofe  opulence  and 
liberality  command  refped,  are  entitled  to  infure 
it;  but  it  is  frequently  and  publicly  feen  upon  the 
common  race  courfe,  that  they  are  gratefully  treated 
by  their  own  pampered  and  fubordinate  harpies^ 
with  the  moft  confummate  confidence,  and  upon 
many  occafions  (if  their  own  judgments  are  oppofed, 
or  opinions  thwarted)  with  the  moft  contemptuous  in- 
difference. Thus  it  is  even  with  the  great  and  in- 
dependent, who  have  no  fooner  relinquifhed  their 
horfes  to  the  fuperintendance  of  others^  than  they 
have  refigned  lYv^u  free  agency  alfo  ;  and  it  becomes 
almoil  a  crime  to  offer  an  opinion^  or  to  aflc  a  quef- 
tion  :  the  etiquette  of  profeffional  fecrefy  mud  by 
no  means  be  affailed;  and  it  is  only  as  matter  of  fa- 
vour, that  a  man  can  get  a  fight  of  his  own  horfe, 
or  obtain  authentic  information  of  the  real  ftate  of 
his  condition  :  if  the  owner  (unlefs  he  is  o^  the  Ja-- 
mily)  prefumes  to  obtrude  a  queftion,  he  will  not 
be  fo  likely  to  receive  an  unequivocal  anfwer,  as 
one  of  the  moil  deminutivc  ilable-boys* 

The  morality  and  aggregate  of  virtues  fo  pecu- 
liarly appertaining  to  the  profeffion,  being  placed 
in  the  back-ground  of  the  pitlure  ;  admitting  in 
this,  as  in  all  others,  that  there  are  men  of  ftriQ  ho- 
nor, and  unfullied  integrity,  who  do  not  deviate 
from  the  path  of  reBitude  in  private  tranfaclions ; 
yet   the  broad  road    of  temptation   is  a  dangerous 

track. 
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track,   and  very  few  there  are  who  are  able  to  with- 
ftandit.  It  isa  long-ftandingmaxim,  that  "thofe  who 
play  at  bowls  mult  expe8:  rubs:"  fo  thofe  who  make 
the   embarkation,      muft    abide   the    confequence. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the   bufinefs    (or  rather  art)   of 
TRAINING,  was  ncvcr  before  brought  to  its  prefent 
pitch  of  perfection;  but   theexpence  is  (with  the 
collaterals  attendant  upon  it)  {o  enormous^  that  no- 
thing but  an  immenfity  of  wealth  can  ftand  againft 
it.     Training    has  of  late  years   undergone   many 
changes,  and  much  refinement ;  but  in  none  more 
than  the  early  age  at  which  colts   and  fillies  are 
brought    to  the  pojl.     Very   far   within   the  know- 
ledge of  the  prefent    generation,  no  colt  was  ever 
taken  in  hand  till  he  was  three  years  old  to  be  made 
quiet  for  breaking;  and  he  was  never  thought  capa- 
ble of  being  brought  to  the  poft  for  a  racing  conteft, 
previous   to  fome   part  of  his  fifth  year.     On  the 
contrary,  many  are   now  taken  in  hand  at  eighteen 
months    old ;  fome    few  run  a   fhort  match  before 
they  have  attained  the  fecond  year  ;  more  run  when 
rifing  three  :  and  plates,  fubfcriptions,  and  fweep- 
flakes,  are   common  for  three  year  olds  from  one 
extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 

This  conftantly  increafing  and  invincible  thirft 
for  racing  popularity,  by  which  fo  many  of  the 
fined  horfes  are  crippled  before  they  come  to  their 
prime,  has  conitituted  fuch  a  fterility,  or  drawback, 
upon  the  ufual  fupplies  for  the  chafe,  that  the  value 

of 
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of  even  common  hunting  horfes  has  increafed  be- 
yond all  former  example.  The  prefent  fyftem  of 
training  is  confidered  fo  truly  fcientific,  that  one 
general  jealoufy  is  known  to  prevail  amongft  its 
profejGTors  of  every  denomination:  the  fame  fecrefy 
which  pervades  one  eflabliftiment,  is,  by  the  fpirit 
of  emulation,  (or  infedion,}  communicated  to  every 
other  ;  and  the  hour  that  ftimulates  one  liable  lad 
to  aftion,  regulates  the  reft  in  every  training-ftable 
through  the  kingdom.  The  ferjeant  or  corporal's 
guard  in  the  beft  difciplined  military  garrifon  of  his 
Majefty's  dominions,  cannot  be  more  precife,  more 
critically  exaft  to  time^  than  the  training  lads  are 
to  ftable  hours.  At  the  firft  dawn  of  day,  every 
fomniferous  fenfation  is  fhaken  off,  and  each  is  in 
his  liable  by  the  time  he  has  day-light  fufficient  to 
brulh  over  his  horfe  :  this  done,  and  the  quantity 
of  corn  he  is  aliowed  confumed,  the  ceremony  of 
exercife  is  proceeded  upon,  where  his  walking^ 
galloping  before  and  after  water,  take  place,  in  time 
and  dijlance^  according  to  the  age,  ftate  of  flefh, 
and  his  condition  ;  all  which  are  nicely  attended  to, 
and  his  work  proceeded  upon  in  proportion.  At 
his  return,  the  dreffings,  leg  rubbing,  and  every 
minute  part  of  ftable  difcipline,  is  regulated  to  a 
degree  of  admiration  ;  when  which  is  completed^ 
the  feeding  over,  and  the  ftable  fet  fair,  filence 
prevails  ;  the  door  is  clofed,  and  firmly  fecured; 
the  horfe  being  left  free  from  every  thing  that  can 
poffibly  afford  difturbance;  and  this  as  much  before 

fix 
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fix  in  the  morning,  as  it  can  be  accompli flied  ac- 
cording to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  A  fliort  cere- 
mony of  the  fame  kind  takes  place  about  three 
hours  after.  Twelve  at  noon,  regular  brufliing 
over,  feeding,  and  fetting  all  fair,  again  take  place  - 
being  then  once  more  clofe  locked  till  four,  when 
the  jirjl  ceremony  of  the  morning,  air^  exercife^ 
and  water^  are  again  repeated ;  the  regular  routine 
fucceeds  in  the  liable,  which  is  clofed  as  near  to  the 
hour  o^Jix  as  poffible.  When  the  perpetual  promp- 
ter announces  the  hour  of  eight,  it  is  the  fignal  for 
racking  up :  this  neatly  and  expeditioufly  performed, 
an  early  hour  of  reft  is  the  invariable  rule,  that  all 
parties  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  enter  upon  the 
bufinefs  of  the  morning. 

Such  is  the  diurnal  ceremony  of  training  ;  vary- 
ing the  length  and  fpeed  of  the  morning  gallops  by 
the  flefli,  wind,  fubftance  and  condition  of  the 
horfc ;  with  fuch  intervening  Sweats  (which  fee) 
as  circumftances  may  juftify,  or  render  neceffary; 
in  all  which,  training  grooms  of  the  beft  judgment, 
and  moft  induftrious  obfervation,  are  liable  to  err. 
Horfes  are  feen  to  train  on^  others  to  train  off ;  or, 
in  plainer  terms,  fome  horfes  have  great  fpeed  at 
three  diudfour  years  old,  who  never  make  a  difplay 
of  any  after;  and  many  have  made  no  promife  in 
the  Jij'Jl  or  fecond  year  of  their  running,  who  after- 
wards became  moft  capital  racers.  As  a  recent 
inftance  of  this,  reference"  may  be  made  to  "  Sir 
1  Solomon," 
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Solomon,"  which  fee.  No  fmall  degree  of  pene- 
tration is  neceffary  to  afcertain  when  a  horfe  is 
trained  the  nearefl  to  the  utmolt  point  of  his  speed  -, 
mofl;  horfes  are  over  trained^  and  are,  of  courfe, 
the  likelied  to  be  beaten^  or  lamed,  whenever  they 
are  brought  into  competition  with  a  powerful  op- 
ponent ;  who,  by  having  been  lefs  trained,  is  more 
above  his  work  ;  or,  in  other  words,  better  adapted 
to  difficulty,  and  a  fevere  flruggle  for  vidory, 
fhould  it  happen  to  enfue. 

TRAMMELS— are  a  colleaion  of  fide  and  crofs- 
lines,  having  leather  loops  at  the  ends,  with  which 
horfes  are  trammelled  for  the  operations  o^  nicking .^ 
dockings  cropping^  Sec, 

TRAMEL-NET— is  a  long  and  large  net  for 
taking  birds  by  night  with  lights ;  a  praftice  occa- 
fionally  enjoyed  by  the  lower  clafs  of  ruftics  on  a 
winter  evening. 

TRAVELLER — has  been  a  name  of  fo  much 
celebrity  upon  the  turf,  that  it  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  omitted.  Old  Traveller  y^diS  a  winner  of 
a  great  many  plates,  and  afterwards  proved  himfelf 
a  (tallion  of  much  eftimation  :  he  was  the  fire  of 
Squirrel^  Dainty  Davy,  the  dam  of  Morwick  Ball^ 
ScQ,  Sec  He  was  bred  by  Mr.  Osbaldeston, 
foaled  in  1735,  g^)t  by  Partner,  dam  by  Almanzor^ 
who  was  got  by  Dar ley's  Arabian, 

Young 
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Young  Traveller  was  bred  by  Mr.  Coatf- 
worth,  foaled  in  1746,  got  by  Old  Traveller, 
dam  by  Bardlet's  Childers,  The  lafl  Traveller  was 
bred  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  foaled  in  1785,  and  got 
by  Highflyer^  dam  by  Henricits^  who  was  got  by 
Black  and  all  Black.  In  1789,  when  four  years  old 
he  beat  a  fon  o{  Orpheus  over  New  Malton,  one  mile 
and  a  half,  for  100  guineas.  Two  days  after,  he 
won  a  fweepftakes  of  10  guineas  each  over  Malton, 
beating  four  others.  The  next  day  he  won  a  50/* 
Plate,  beating  three  others.  At  York  he  won  the 
Stand  Plate  of  50/.  beating  CavendiJJi^  Spangle^ 
and  a  fon  of  Orphevs.  In  the  Auguft  York  Meet- 
ing he  won  the  City  Plate  of  50/.  added  to  a  fub- 
fcription  purfe,  beating  Gufiavus^  and  fix  others. 
He  was  then  purchafed  by  His  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  in  the  Ploughton  Meeting  at 
Newmarket,  beat  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Grey 
Diomed  over  the  Beacon  Courfe  for  500  guineas. 

In  179O5  Craven  Meeting,  Newmarket,  he 
walked  over  the  Duke's  Courfe  for  a  fubfcription  of 
50  guineas  each,  eight  Subfcribers,  half  forfeit . 
Second  Spring  Meeting,  he  beat  Lord  Grofvenor's 
Meteor^  over  the  Beacon  Courfe,  500  guineas. 
Newmarket  firft  Spring  Meeting,  1791,  he  received 
400  guineas  forfeit  from  Meteor^  with  whom  he  was 
matched  for  1000  guineas  over  the  Beacon.  After 
which  he  was  travelled  long  journics  to  the  North, 
where  meeting  the  mod  celebrated  horfes  frefli  upon 

their 
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their  own  training-ground,  he  was  repeatedly  beat^ 
but  ran  handfome.  In  1792,  firfl  Spring  Meeting, 
he  received  100  guineas  forfeit  from  CavendiJJi^  and 
was  withdrawn  from  the  turf. 

TREAD — is   an  injury   fuflained   by  one  foot 
upon  the  other.     See  Over-reach. 

TRESPASS^ — in  its  fporting  fignification,  ap- 
pertains only  to  fuch  trefpalfes  as  may  be  com- 
mitted in  the  purfuit  of^  or  the  attempt  to,  kill  game* 
It  has  been  decided  by  law,  and  is  upon  record, 
that  a  perfon,  though  qualijied^  cannot  come  upon 
another  man's  ground  to  kill  game,  without  being 
liable  to  an  adion  of  trefpafs  for  fo  doing:  and  an 
unqualijied  perfon  for  trefpaffing,  fhall  pay  full 
cojfts  :  but  if  he  is  legally  qualified  to  kill  game, 
and  the  damage  fhall  be  found  under  405.  he  fhall 
in  fuch  cafe  pay  no  more  costs  than  damages, 

TRIAL. — It  is  a  common  and  prudent  cullom 
with  thofe  engaged  upon  the  turf,  to  afcertain  as  near 
as  poffible,  fome  tolerable  idea  of  the  probable  future 
fpeed  of  their  colts  and  fillies,  before  they  put 
themfelves  to  the  expence  of  general  training,  or 
too  confidently  prefume  to  become  subscribers  to 
large Jlakes^  without  at  leaft  a  promifing  profpeQ: 
of  adequate  qualifications.  To  acquire  informa- 
tion fo  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  regulation  of 
future  proceedings,  there  is  only  one  fure  and  cer- 
tain 
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tain  criterion  (admitting  of  no  alternative}  upon 
which  reliance  can  be  made  to  avoid  deception. 
This  is  to  obtain  a  confidential  trial  againft  Ibme 
horfe  whofe  fuperiority  upon  the  turf  is  ellablifhed, 
and  who  has  given  ample  and  repeated  proofs  of  his 
powers  in  public.  Such  trial  obtained,  a  proper 
opinion  may  then  be  formed,  how  far  it  will  be 
prudent  and  profitable  to  continue  the  horfe  fo 
tried  in  training,  or  dtfcontinue  the  intent  of  his 
appearance  altogether. 

Trials  between  horfes  of  fuperior  qualifications, 
preparatory  to  their  being  engaged  in  matches  or 
Hakes  of  magnitude,  are  alwav:  confidered  matters 
of  great  confideration,  and  for  which  the  mod  fe- 
rious  preparations  are  made.  Upon  the  iffue  of  fuch 
trials,  engagements  are  fometimes  entered  into,  up- 
on the  termination  of  v/hich,  many  thoufands  even- 
tually depend.  It  is  therefore  matter  ofindifpen- 
fible  neceffity,  they  fliould  not  only  be  run  with 
the  moft  energetic  oppontion,  but  that  the  fupe- 
riority in  fpeed  fliould  be  fully  and  clearly  afcer- 
tained.  Trials  of  this  defcription  are  always  con- 
duced with  the  utmoft  fecrefy  ;  for  the  better  pre- 
fervation  of  which,  they  generally  take  place  at  the 
very  dawn  of  day,  fo  foon  as  the  lads  can  fee  to 
ride  with  fafety;  and  thefe  trials  are  confidered  of 
fo  much  confequence  at  Newmarket^  that  if  any 
feeder,  rider,  groom,  ftable-lad,  or  any  other  per- 
fon  concerned,  is  known  to  difcover  the  refuit,  or 

Vol.   IL  E  e  fliall 
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fliall  be  dete61:ed  in  watching  trials  himfelf,  or  pro 
curing  other  perfons  fo  to  do,  he  is  difmifled  the 
fervice  of  his  mafter  with  every  ftigma  of  difgrace, 
and  rendered  incapable  of  being  again  employed  by 
a  Member  of  the  Jockey  Club  in  any  capacity 
"whatever.     See  Jockey  Club, 

TRIPPING.  A  horfe  who  goes  near  to  the 
ground,  is  always  fubjed  to  tripping  againft  every 
little  prominence  or  projection  that  happens  to  lie 
m  hh  way.  Many  well-bred  horfes,  exceedingly 
dull  aM  indolent  in  a  walk^^  overcome  with  eafe  all 
thofe  trifling  impediments,  when  put  into  a  more 
enlivening  and  emulative  aftion.  This  imperfec- 
tion always  difpkys  itfelf  moil  in  flow  paces,  which 
is  one  predominant  reafon  why  a  dealer  is  inva- 
riably anxious  to  let  his  horfe,  when  ftiewn  out,  be 
feen  in  a  trot  or  a  gallop,  Horfes  excellent  rn  their 
fail  paces,  are  fometimes  had  walkers ;  but  inflances 
are  very  rare,  where  a  good  walker  is  deficient  m 
fuperior  qualifications.  It  is  a  remark  juftified 
by  long  and  attentive  obfervation,  that  moft  tho- 
rough-bred horfes  are  fluggifli  flumbling  walkers ; 
they  are  therefore  almoft  proverbially  confidered 
dull  and  dangerous  roaditers* 

TROTTING — is  one  of  the  natural  paces  ofa 

horfe,  which,  in  refpeft  to  fpeed,  is  wonderfully  to 

be  improved  by  conftant  practice ;  and  it  being  2 

favourite  pace  with  almott  every  horfe  of  common 

^5  defcription 
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iifefcriptidn  for  the  purpofes  of  the  road,  they  areob- 
ferved  to  enjoy  it,  in  proportion  as  they  excel  their 
companions  or  opponents,  feemingly  confcious  of 
their  own  improvements.  The  qualifying  points  for 
a  good  trotter,  are  by  no  means  precifely  the  fame 
as  thofe  requifite  to  form  a  fpeedy  and  fuccefsful 
racer  :  the  adion  in  trotting  greatly  depends  upon 
the  bend  of  the  knee,  and  the  pliability  of  the  joint 
above,  and  the  joint  below  :  racing  is  regulated  by 
the  geometrical  expanfion  of  the  limbs,  more  mate- 
rially dependent  upon  the  JJioulder^  which  is  the 
perceptible  fulcrilm  from  whence  the  velocity  of  the 
animal  is  known  to  proceed. 

Although  trotting  is  admitted  one  of  the  natural 
paces  of  a  horfe,  yet  it  will  admit  of  great  improve- 
tnent,  by  the  perfevering  exertions  o^  art.  It  is  a 
long-if aiidihg  remark,  that  "  a  butcher  always  ridCvS 
a  trotter  r  and  why  is  it?  becaufe  they  invariably 
make  them  fo  :  they  in  general  ride  them  no  other 
pace  :  they  all  know  they  have  the  credit  of  "  ma- 
king trotters^"  and  they  are  inceffantly  alive  to  the 
prefervation  of  their  profeffional  reputation.  That 
horfes  may  be  taught,  by  time  and  patience,  to  ex- 
ceed their  original  trotting,  two  or  three  miles  an 
hour^  is  as  certain,  as  that  blood  horfes  exceed 
.  their  former  fpeed  a  full  diftance  in  four  miles  by 
training.  It  is  within  the  memory  of  many,  that 
fourteen  miles  within  an  hour  was  thought  excellent 
trotting,    and  ffieen  was   confidered  a   wonderful 

£  e  a  performance. 
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performance,  all  which  is  long  fince  buried  in  ob- 
livion, by  the  almoft  incredible  exploits  of  the  laft 
few  years. 

Famous  trotters  have  undoubtedly  been  pro- 
duced from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but 
Effex,  Suffolk,  Cambridgefliire,  and  Norfolk,  are 
faid  to  have  exceeded  all  others  in  their  proportion  ; 
and  this  may  probably  with  juftice  be  attributed  ta 
thofe  famous  trotting  flallions,  "  Old  Shields^'' 
*'  UfefiilCub^''  and  "  //t/^and  Cry^''  who  principally 
covered  that  fcope  of  country.  The  celebrated 
trotter  Archer  was  defcended  from  Old  Shields ',  he 
was  a  remarkably  flrong  horfe,  mafter  of  fifteen 
(tone,  and  the  fafteft  trotting  horfe  of  his  time  ;  but 
was  cruelly  deftroyed,  by  being  inhumanly  matched 
to  trot  upon  the  road  fixteen  miles  within  the  hour 
in  the  midft  of  a  very  feVere  froft  :  the  poor  per- 
fevering  animal  performed  it  in  lefs  \}^d.x\  jifty  jive 
immites  ;  but  the  violent  concufTions  fuftained  by 
the  body,  and  the  battering  upon  the  feet  by  the 
dreadfully  hard  ftate  of  the  road,  produced  fymp-* 
toms  which  foon  put  a  period  to  his  exiftence. 

A  brown  mare,  the  laft  proprietor  of  whom  was 
Mr.  Bishop,  trotted  upon  the  Epfom  road,  fixtetn 
miles  in  fifty-eight  minutes  and  a  half,  carrying 
twelve  (lone  ;  and  it  was  then  faid  to  have  been  the 
fird  time  that  diftance  had  ever  been  trotted  within 
the  hour.     In  1791,  being  eighteen  years  old,  file 

trotted 
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trotted  on  the    EfTcx  road,  fixteeii   miles  in   fift\- 

eight  minutes  and  fome  feconds,  beating  a  famous 

trotter  of  Mr.  Green's  for  fifty  pounds;  and  it  was 

the  opinion  of  the  fporting  parties  concerned,  that 

fl'ie    would   have   trotted  thirty    miles   within   two 

hours;  a  diftance  which  was  aftually  trotted  in  two 

hours  and  ten  minutes,  by   the  celebrated  chefnut 

mare    of   Mr.  Ogden's.     A  grey  mare,    called  the 

LockfmiiKs^    trotted  fevcnty-tzvo    miles  \njix  hours. 

In  1793,  a  grey  mare,    of  Mr.  Crocket's^    trotted 

one  hundred  ii-iles  in   twelve  hours,  and  had  twenty 

minutes  to  fpare.     A  five  year  old,  fon  of  young 

Pretender,      (who   was     got    by      Hue    ancj  Cry,) 

trotted  in  Lincolnfliire,  fixteen  miles  in  fifty-nine 

mjnutcs^  carrying  fifteen  flone. 

In  April,   1792,    a  bay  gelding,    called   Spider^ 
and    an    old   chefnut  gelding-j    called   Cartioright^ 
near  thirty  years  old,  trotted  thirty-two  miles  in  two 
hours   between     Stilton    and   Cambridge.     Spider 
trotted    the    iirll    twenty- four    miles    in  one  hour 
twenty-eight  minutes  and  a  half,  and  the  old  horfe 
the  remainder.     It   was  luppofed  they  could  have 
trotted  thirty-four   miles  within  the  time  agreed  on. 
In  1797,  Mr.  Dyfon  made  a  bet  of  100  guineas  with 
Mr.    Fagg,   that   he  would   produce  a  rnare  wdiich 
f^iould  trot  upon   the  road  between  Cambridge  and 
Huntingdon  feventcen  miles   within    the  hour.:  the 
experiment  was  made  on  the  7th  of  Auguft  in  that 
year,  and  the  iTiare  loft  by  one  minute  aud  four  fc- 
£  c  3  conds 
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conds  only.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1799,  a  trot- 
ting match  was  decided  oyer  Sunbury  Common, 
between  Mr.  Dixon's  brown  gelding  and  Mr. 
Bifhop's  grey  gelding,  carrying  twelve  ftone  each, 
which  was  won  by  the  former,  having  trotted  the 
eight  miles  in  twenty- feven  minutes  and  ten  feconds. 
Extraordinary  as  thefe  performances  have  been,  no 
lefs  entitled  to  recital,  is  a  bet  made  by  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, which  was  decided  on  the  5th  of  06:ober, 
1796,  that  he  would  produce  a  pair  of  horfes,  his 
own  property,  that  fhould  trot  in  a  tandem  froni 
Windfor  to  Hampton  Court,  a  diftance  o{  fixtctn 
mileSy  within  the  hour :  notwithftanding  the  crofs 
country  road,  and  great  numb tx  o^  turnings^  they 
performed  it  with  eafe  in  fifty-feven  minutes  and 
thirteen  feconds. 

TRUMPATOR,— the  name  of  a  horf^  whofe 
performances  on  the  turf  infured  him  infinite  op- 
portunities of  acquiring  additional  celebrity  as  a 
STALLION,  which  hc  has  now  fupported  for  twelve 
years,  and  is  announced  for  the  prefent  feafon, 
1803,  at  Clermont  Lodge,  near  Brandon,  Nor- 
folk, at  eight  guineas  each  mare,  and  half  a  guinea 
the  groom,.  Tru7npator  was  bred  by  Lord  Cler- 
mont, foaled  in  1782  ;  got  by  ConduBor^  out  of 
Brunette^  who  was  got  by  Squirrel.  The  iirft  of 
his  get  ftarted  in  1790,  at  two  years  old,  and  were 
both  winners,  under  the  names  o^  Black  Deuce,  and 
Young   Peggy.      In   1791 3    Trumpetta   appeared   at 

only 
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only    t\sro  years   old,  and   won    200   guineas,  and 
ioo  guineas, at  Newmarket;  and  Young  Ptggy^  then 
three  years   old,  won  feven  flakes  and  matches  at 
Newmarket.    In  1792,   Trumpetta,  then  three  years 
old,  won  five  prizes  at  N-ewmarket.     Rally ^  only 
two  years  old,  won  ioo  guineas  and  50/.  at  the  fame 
place.     This  year  appeared  alfo   Gipfey^   MifemiSy 
and  a  chefnut  colt,  the  winners  of  fix  flakes  at  New- 
market,    lo  1793,    nine    of  his    get  flarted^   who 
were   the  winners   of  tiuenty   plates^    matches  and 
fweepftakes.      In    1794,    Ainiator,    Payruitor^   Re- 
ptator,  and  four  others,  were  the  winners  q^  twenty- 
one  prizes,  when  hi?  reputation  as  a  ftallion  became 
lirnily  eflablifhed. 

In  1795  appeared  ten  winners  of  twenty-two 
prizes,  amongfl  whom  were  FloKghalor,  Oateater^ 
and  Tru7npetcr ',  the  firfl  and  laft  of  which  were  theii 
only  two  years  old.  In  17963  thirteen  of  hjs  pro- 
duce fiarted,  and  were  the  winners  o^  thirty- eight 
plates,  matches,  and  fweepftakes.  Of  thefe^  Aima- 
tor  won  500  guineas,  400  guineas^  and  100  guineas, 
at  Newmarket.  Didelot^  the  Prince's  flakes,  lOp 
guineas,  fix  fubfcribers;  and  the  Derby  flakes  of 
50  guinea^ .each,  A^//*ybr/"^z/,  whei>  eleven  flarted  ; 
the  refl  paid.  Hornpipe  won  five  times  at  New- 
market, Epfom,  Brighton,  andi  Lewes.  Paynator 
won  50/.  100  guineas,  the  fjrfl  clafs  and  main  of 
the  Oatlands  Stakes  at  Newmarket.  Repeator,  fe- 
yea  plates^  oiatches,  and  flakes,  ?^i  Newmarkef 
JE  e  4  Ipfwichj 
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Ipfwicb,  Brighton,  and  Lewes.  Spinetta  won  20(5 
guineas,  and  50  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Spoliator 
won  the  King's  Plate  at  Ipfwich  ;  50/.  200  guineas, 
and  100  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  True  Blue^  80 
guineas  at  Epfom,  and  50/.  at  Ludlow.  Trumpeter, 
three  fifties,  and  100  guineas,  at  Newmarket. 

In  1797,  ten  of  his   get   ftarted,  and  were  win- 
ners of  lixteen  prizes.     In  1798,  fifteen  appeared, 
and  were  the   winner's   of  twenty-nine.     In   1799, 
eighteen   of  his   get  flarted,  and  were  winners   of 
thirty  three;  amongft  whom  Chippenham^  then  three 
years  old,   won  400  guineas,  and  300  guineas,  at 
Newmarket.    Sorcerer^    three    years  old,   100  gui- 
neas at  Newmarket.      Spoliator  won  fix  ftakes  and 
matches,  all  at   Newmarket !   and    Trumpeter  won 
three  at  Newmarket,  and  one  at  Lewes.     In  1800, 
nine  Itarted,  who  were  the  winners  of  twenty-five. 
Sorcerer^    then   four  years  old,  won    100  guineas, 
15Q  guineas,    50/.    200  guineas,  and   the  061ober 
Oatlands,  at  Newmarket,  and  the  King's  Plate  at 
Ipfwich.      Thais^    only   two  years   old,   w^on   400 
.guineas  at   JBrighton,    60    guineas  at  Egham,  and 
100  guineas  at  Newm.arket ;  and  Tuneful^  only  three 
years  old,  won  "twice  at  Newmarket,  and  twice  at 
Canterbury.     In    1801  he  feemed  to  have  attained 
the    zenith    of  eelebrity  ;  thirteen    of  his  produce 
were   the    winners   of   forty-three  plates,  matches, 
and  fweepilakes.     Sorcerer  won  fix  at  Newmarket, 
50/.  at  Oxford,  the  King's    Plate  at  Burford,  and 

70  guineas 
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70  guineas  at  Lewes.  Chippenham  won  fix  at 
Newmarket,  and  50/.  at  Shrewfbury.  Penelope 
only  three  years  old,  won  five  at  Newmarket,  and 
the  King's  Plate  at  Ipfwich.  Rebel  won  90  guineas 
at  Bibury,  two  fifties  at  the  fame  place,  and  the 
Petworth  Stakes  at  Brighton.  In  1802,  twelve 
were  the  winners  of  forty- one  prizes  of  different 
defcriptions,  of  which  jE'^^t^r  won  nine ;  Orange 
Flower,  eight  ;  Chippenham,  five  ;  Rebel,  four ; 
Pacificator,  three  ;  and  the  remainder  two  each ; 
under  which  repetition  of  fuccefs,  through  fo  great 
a  variety  of  channels,  the  blood  of  his  progeny  bids 
fair  to  (tand  in  no  unfavourable  degree  of  eilima» 
tion. 

TUMOURS — are  preternatural  enlargements  in 
any  part  of  the  body  or  extremities  of  a  horfe,  oc- 
cafioned  by  external  injuries,  or  arifing  from  in- 
ternal caufes,  requiring  different  modes  of  treat- 
ment, according  to  appearances,  or  the  means  by 
which  they  have  been  produced.  Swellings  pro- 
ceeding from  blorvs,  bruifes,  and  other  accidents, 
are,  in  general,  merely  temporary,  and  fubmit  to 
fuch  cool  repellents,  and  mild  aftringents,  as  are 
ufually  applied  upon  fuch  occafions  ;  but  not  fub- 
mitting  in  a  few  days,  a  formation  of  matter  may  be 
fufpe6ted,  and  fhould  expeditiodfly  be  promoted; 
for  which  purpofe,  fomentations,  poultices,  and 
patience,  are  the  only  aids  required.  See  "  Ab- 
C£ss."  and   "  Strangles." 

TUNNEL'NET 
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TUNNEL-NET— is  a  net  for  the  taking  of  par- 
tridges by  night,  and  principally  in  ufe  with 
poachers  only  for  that  purpofe.  This  net  is  never 
lefs  than  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  about  twenty 
inches  deep;  and  is  made  with  two  wings;  fo  that 
when  they  are  extended,  and  fixed  to  the  ground  by 
the  flakes  prepared  for  the  bufinefs,  the  net  forms 
an  angle,  with  the  tunnel  or  flue  in  the  middle. 
The  covey  of  birds  having  been  watched  at  the 
time  of  calling  together  in  the  evening,  and  known 
to  be  in  the  field,  when  the  proper  hour  arrives, 
(which  is  feldom  before  eleven  or  twelve  at  night,) 
the  net  being  previoufly  and  properly  adjufted,  a 
horfe  is  employed  in  the  procefs,  led  in  hand  by 
the  principal  o{  the  firm ^  who  has  fo  nice  an  ear  to 
the  chuckle  of  the  partridges  in  running,  that  he  is 
very  feldom  foiled  in  his  intent  of  fecuring  the 
whole  in  his  net;  and  it  is  by  this  wholejale  mode 
of  deftru6lion,  that  even  the  moft  plentiful  diftri6U 
are  fometimes  fuddenly  cleared. 

TURF. — The  turf,  when  ufed  in  a  fporting 
fenfe,  is  intended  to  imply  whatever  appertains 
folely  to  the  pleafure  of  horse-racing,  without 
any  collateral  fignification  whatever;  cuflom  hav- 
ing eftablifhed  three  concife  terms,  by  which  the 
diftin8:  fports  maj/  be  fully  comprehended,  and  the 
intentional  meaning  perfe8:ly  underflood.  The 
^*  sod'*  is  known  to  be  fully  expreffive  of  cocking  ; 
the  ''  FIELD,"  of  hunting;    and   the   "  turf,'*    of 

racing  ; 
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racing;  thefe  being  the  admitted  technical  terms  of 
the  fporting  world,  to  which  none  elfe  make  the 
leaft  pretenfions.  The  emulative  and  infpiring  plea-" 
fures  of  the  turf,  like  the  ecftatic  enjoyment  of  the 
chafe,  are  too  great  in  their  temptation  and  attract 
tions  for  the  fpirited  part  of  mankind  to  refift.  Re- 
plete as  it  is  with  that  great  variety  which  tends  to 
diffufe  a  genial  glow  of  confcious  gratification  in 
every  countenance,  befpeaking  a  fenfe  of  inexprefr- 
fible  happinefs  in  thofe  who  engage  in  it  as  fpefta^ 
tors  only,  how  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
fpeed  and  fpirited  endeavours  of  the  moil  beautiful 
animal  in  the  creation  fliould  be  proflituted  to  the 
worft  of  purpofes! 

It  can  require  no  trumpet  of  fame  to  eftablifh  a 
fa8:  fo  univerfally  known,  that  the  turf^  with  the 
noBurnal  amufement  of  hazard,  (which  invariably 
follows  it,)  have,  in  conjunction,  deftroyed  (or 
rather  alienated)  more  property,  in  the  lafl  Jifty 
years,  than  all  the  hui'ricancs  within  the  fame  given 
time,  from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.  Numbers  there  are  at  this  moment  in 
exiftence,  who  formerly  pofTeffed  their  numerous 
iluds,  their  landed  eftates,  their  magnificent  man- 
fions,  with  all  the  comforts,  all  the  elegant  gratifi- 
cations of  life,  fome  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in 
prifons ;  others  pining  in  ohjcurity,  feverely 
wounded,  even  in  fpirity  by  the  barbed  arrow  of 
adver/ity ;  and  a  third  part  (by  far  the  mod  nume- 
rous) 
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rous)  living  upon  the  liberality  and  hofpitality  of 
their  kind  and  commifc rating  friends.  But  that  fo 
deep  and  defponding  a  (liade  may  not  caft  too  great 
a  gloom  over  the  pifture  forv^ant  of  contrail,  let  the 
eye  turn  to  an  imaginary  view  of  thofe  likewife  livings 
•who,- during  the  laft  thirty  years  of  the  fifty  already 
alluded  to,  have  ri fen  from  the  very  lozoeji  clajfes  of 
fociety,  to  a  degree  of  opulence  beyond  every  mode- 
rate conception  ;  when  a  few  moments  of  retro fpec* 
tion  may  ferve  to  convince  the  ruminative  obferver, 
that,  however  largely  the  ARTS  and  sciences  may 
be  admitted  to  have  improved,  they  bear  no  pro- 
portion to  the  pecuniary  improvements  of  the  arts 
either  upon  the  turf  or  at  the  gaming  tabic.  No 
man  of  unfuUied  honour,  and  ilri8:  integrity,  can 
become  fuccefsful,  for  any  length  of  time,  amidft 
a  horde  of  determined  depredators ;  experience  hav- 
ing fully  proved,  that  the  moft  princely  fortune 
cannot  fuflain  itfelf  againft  the  flratagems  of  fuch 
•villainous  combinations. 

The  TURF,  in  refpeB:  to  its  pleafures,  purfued  with 
prudence,  and  entered  into  with  moderation,  by  thofe 
whofe  immenfe  property  will  admit-  of  its  fupport, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  molt  noble,  exhilarating, 
and  amufing  gratifications  in  the  long  catalogue  of 
human  enjoyments;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is 
the  fame  infatiate  infeSion  in  avihition  as  in  wealthy 
and  neither  one,  more  than  the  other,  are  ever  to  be 
fatisfied.     From  this  inordinate  thirft  of  fame,  this 

furor 
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furor  of  fafliion,  this  excefs  of  inconfidcracy,  has 
recently  arifen  racing  studs  of  fuch  rapacious 
enormity,  that  they  have  reduced  to  a  degraded 
flate  of  necejjity^  many  of  the  moft  opulent  and 
mod  dignified  individuals  in  his  Majefty's  domi- 
nions ;  to  whom  it  mud  prove,  upon  the  downy 
pillow  of  repentant  refleftion,  a  moft  mortifying 
retrofpe61ion,  that,  notwithftanding  the  thoicfands 
upon  thoufands  ingulphed  \vithin  the  vortex  of  the 
TURF,  there  has  been  hardly  an  inftance  in  which 
they  have  been  enabled  to  become  the  guardians  of 
their  own  honour,  the  protetlors  of  their  own  pro- 
perty, or  barely  thought  v/orthy  of  being  entruftcd 
^vith  ihQ  fecrets  of  their  own  ftables;  for  the  fubor- 
dinates  in  a  training  eftablifhment  have  their  cards 
to  play  as  well  as  their  fuperiors;  and  having  fkill 
enough,  in  the  language  of  Tony  Lumpkin  in  the 
comedy,  "  to  manage  their  own  affairs  by  the  rule 
cjthumb^''  they  do  not  omit  to  recollect  the  ancient 
axiom,  that  feif-prefervation  is  the  firil  or  moft 
predominant  law  in  nature. 

The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  Jockey 
Club  at  Newmarket,  have  adopted  every  means, 
that  fuperior  wifdom  could  pollibly  devife,  to  re- 
ftrain  villainy,  and  reward  integrity :  but  fo  long 
as  human  depravity  fnall  have  power  to  retain  a 
feat  within  the  heart;  fo  long  as  the  fecret  betting 
emoluments  of  the  fuhordinates  may  be  more  in- 
creafed  by  deceptively  oppofing^  than  by  promoting 

the 
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the  intcreft  of  their  employers;  fo  long  as  a  pail 
of  water,  a  naufeating  ball,  or  half  a  peck  of  corn, 
can  be  privately  adminiftercd  in  the  night,  or  a 
horfe  rode  on  the  wrong  fide  of  the  poft  by  day ; 
no  man  exifting  (however  dignified  his  ftation^ 
however  benevolent  his  heart,  however  expanded 
his  mind,  and  liberal  his  hand)  muft  expeft  to  fee 
the  TURF  rife  from  its  late  public  and  well-known 
degradation,  to  a  ftate  of  the  fo-much-wiflied-for 
perfeflion. 

TUSHES.— The  teeth  fo  called  in  a  horfe^  are 
the  two  above,  and  the  two  below,  (landing  fmglc 
behind  the  corner  teeth  of  both  the  upper  and  the 
Under  jaw:  thefe  feldom  make  their  appearance  till 
the  horfe  is  four  years  old  off,  and  attain  their  full 
growth  at  fix.  If  thefe  are  examined  when  the 
horfe  is  of  that  age,  the  infide  will  be  found  flat^ 
with  two  grooves  or  channels  running  down  to  the 
gum;  but  when  the  horfe  is  a  few  years  older,  thofe 
two  are  reduced  to  one;  and  foon  after  he  has 
reached  his  twelfth  year,  even  that  is  obliterated, 
leaving  no  other  remaining  certainty  refpe8:ing  age 
by  the  mouth.  External  appearances  are,  however, 
fo  numerous,  by  which  a  tolerable  opinion  may  he 
formed,  that  good  judges  are  feldom  at  a  lofs  to 
decide  with  fome  degree  of  preeifion. 

TURNING-OUT—is  of  two  kinds;   one  called 
a  fummer's,  the  other,  a  v» inter's  run;  a  defcription 

of 
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of  which,   with  their  expe6led  and  probable  efFe6ls, 
will  be  found  under  the  heads  Grass  and  Soiling, 


V. 


VENOMOUS    BITES— are    fometimes    fuf. 
tained  by  horfes  and  dogs ;  and  become  the  more 
perplexing,  in  confequence  of  not  knowing  from 
whence  the  injury  proceeds.     Vipers,  flow-worms, 
efts,  horfe-ftingers,  hornets,  and  wafps,  feem  to  be 
nearly  the  whole  tribe  from  which  bites  (or  flings) 
of  this  defcription  are  received.     The  effe6l  of  ei- 
ther is  much  the  fame,  as  to  inflammation,  pain, 
and  tenfion ;  but  that  the  fymptoms  are  not  equally 
fevere,  being  gradational  in  their  degrees  of  vio- 
lence,  according  to  the   individual  by  which  the 
wound  is  infliQed.     Of  thefe  the  viper  is  by  much 
the  worft;   for  the  veficle  in  which  the  poifonous 
particles  are  contained,  being  feated  upon  the  gum 
clofe  to  the  infertion  of  the  tooth,   in  the  very  aft 
of  biting,  the  veficle  is  broken,   and  the  venomous 
fluid  at  the   fame   moment   communicated  to  the 
wound.     This  is  followed  by  excruciating  pain,  in- 
creafing  inflammation,  and  various  violent  fymp- 
toms, in  either  man  or  bead.   By  way  of  immediate 
relief,   bleeding  is   hrft  premifed,    to   unload   the 

veffels, 
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veflels,  and  take  off  the  increafing  flriQure  from 
the  part :  this,  followed  by  an  early  application  of 
the  oil  of  vipers^  is  faid  to  be  infallible.  Repeated 
experiments  have  proved  the  fined  olive  oil  to  be 
equally  efficacious.  The  others,  however  painful 
at  first,  foon  fubmit  to  repeated  bathings  with  the 
flrongefl  white  wine  vinegar,  or  a  weak  folution  of 
fugar  of  lead. 

VENERY,  BEASTS  of,— are  little  heard  or 
fpoken  of,  but  in  the  code  of  forest  laws  ori- 
ginally framed  for  the  prefervation  of  vert  and 
venifon,  Beails  of  venery  (alias,  beafts  of  foreft) 
are  the  hart,  hare,  hind,  boar,  and  wolf. 

VERDERER— is  a  judicial  officer  of  the  King's 
Foreft,  eleQed  (under  his  Majefty's  writ)  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  in  a  convened  county  court  of  the 
fhire  in  which  the  foreft  is;  and  there  fworn  before 
the  flieriff,  to  keep  and  maintain  the  affizes  and 
laws  of  the  foreft;  and  alfo  to  review,  receive,  and 
enrol,  all  the  attachments  and  prefentments  of  all 
manner  of  trefpaffes  of  the  foreft  in  refped  to  vert 
and  venifon. 

The  official  department  of  a  Verdercr  bears  great 
fimilitude  to  that  of  a  coroner,  and  in  this  particular 
refpeft;  that  as  a  coroner,  upon  the  notice  of  a 
fuddcn  or  accidental  death,  (if  attended  with  cir- 
cumftanccs  to  render  the  inquifition  neceffary  J  is  to 

take 
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take  a  peiTonal  view  of  the  body,  and  to  make  in^ 

quiry,   upon  the  joint  oaths  of  twelve    men,  how 

and  by  what  means  the  perfon  came   by  his  or  her 

death,  and  who  and  what  was  the  occafion  thereof; 

To  it  is  the  official  duty  of  the  Verderer  to  look  after 

and  view  the  bealts  of  the  foreft ;    for  any  of  thofe 

being  found  hurt,   wounded,  or  flain,  upon  notice 

given  to  the  Verderer,  he  is  to  take  a  view  of  the 

fame,  and  to  caufe  a  jury  of  twelve  men  to    be 

fummoned  from  the  furrounding  diftrid,  that   an 

inquifition  may  be  made  to  difcover  (if  poffible) 

how  and  by  whom  the  faid  beaft  was  hurt,  wounded, 

or  killed.    The  office  of  the  Verderer  at  the  Court 

of  Attachments,  is  to  fit     there  to   fee,  hear  and 

examine  the  attachments  of  the  foreil,  both  in  vert 

and  in  venifon,  and  to  receive  the  fame  of  the  fu- 

bordinate  officers,  or  thofe  who  may  attend  to  pre- 

fent  them  there,  and  then  to  enter  them  into  their 

own  rolls.     See  Forest  Laws. 

VERMIN — is  a  term  of  very  extenfive  fignifi- 
cation,  including  a  long  lift  of  noxious  animals, 
fome  of  which  contribute  largely  to  the  iports  of 
the  field.  The  principal  vermin  of  this  country 
confift  of  the  fox,  the  badger,  the  martern,  the 
pole-cat,  the  weafel,  the  ftoat,  the  rat,  and  the 
moufe;  of  which  a  defcription  of  all  the  former 
will  be  found  under  their  diftin6l  heads. 

Vol.  11.  Ff  VERT, 
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VERT — is  a  term  in  the  Foreft  Laws,  meant  to 
include  every  plant  growing  within  a  foreft  or  its 
purlieus,  bearing  a  green  leaf^  and  of  fufficient 
magnitude  to  hide  or  cover  a  deer  beneath  its 
branches;  but  it  muft  be  underftood  to  fignify  fuch 
plants  as  are  either  trees,  woods,  buflies,  or  un- 
derwood; not  defcending  to  inferior  fhrubs,  pafling 
under  the  denomination  of  plants,  but  affording 
no  cover.  By  vert  is  therefore  implied  thofe  trees 
of  growth  and  fize  fufficient  to  be  entitled  con- 
junQively  to  the  appellation  of  covert;  as  well  un- 
derwood, as  great  woods;  and  overt-vert  is  all 
forts  of  high  trees,  as  nether-vert  includes  every 
kind  of  underwood. 

VERTUMNUS — was  a  horfe  of  fome  racing 

celebrity;  and  there  is  reafon  to  believe  he  would 

have  been  held  in  equal  eftimation  with  his  cotem- 

poraries  as  a  flallion,   if  he  had  enjoyed  the  run  of 

JaJJiion  in  his  favour.     He  was  bred  by  the   late 

Colonel    O'Kelly;    foaled   in    1775;    got    by 

Eclipfe^  dam  by  Sweeper^  out   of  an  old  Tartar 

mare,  the  dam  of  Mercury  and  Volunteer,     Vertum- 

nus  got  many  tolerable  runners  as   country  plate 

horfes;  but   his  merits   as   a   flallion   were   never 

known,  till  a  circumftance  occurred  at  a  period  of 

life  when  it  was  generally  confidered  too   late  to 

bring  his  powers  experimentally  into  aftion.  Baronet 

was  got  by  Vertumnus^  dam  by  Siiap^  out  of  an  own 

filler 
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fifter  to  Nabob.  He  was  foaled  in  1785;  bred  by  Sir 
W.  Vavafour,  and  by  him  fold  to  his  Royal  High- 
nefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  brought  him  forward 
from  obfcurity,  at  fix  years  old,  to  ftart  at  Afcot 
Heath  for  the  great  Oatlands  Stakes  of  100  guineas 
each,  half  forfeit,  two  miles,  forty-one  fubfcribers, 
for   which    nineteen   ftarted,  (forming   one   of  the 
richeft  and  moft  ftriking  fpe^tacles  ever  feen  upon 
the  turf,)    and  was  won  by  Baronet ;  beating  Ex- 
prefsj    Chanticleer^  Efcape,    Coriander^    Toby,  Sky- 
larky     Precipitate,    Minos,     Pipator,    Euphrofyne^ 
Competitor,  Microfcope,  Crdzy,  Turnip -Top,    Buz*^ 
zard,  Lambinos,  and  Vermin,  who  were  concluded 
the  bed  horfes  in  the  kingdom.     The  fums  betted 
were  immenfe,  which  were  fported  in  the  following 
proportions.     Three  to  one  againft  Vermin  ;  feven 
to   one   againft   Precipitate ;  eight   to   one  againft 
Buzzard;  nine  to  one  againft  Chanticleer;  twenty 
to  one  againft  Baronet ;  and  one  hundred  to  three 
againft    Exprefs,  who   was    fecond.      Vermin,  who 
was  then  the  beft  three  year  old  in  the  kingdom, 
and   carried  only   five  ftone,    three   pounds,    wa& 
univerfally  expefted    to   win    eafy;  but  the  dimi* 
nutive  juvenile' who  rode  him,    was   fo    hemmed 
in,    and    completely    furrounded,   by    the   reft    at 
fiarting,   that  thofe   horfes   keeping   their  ftrokes, 
and    going   well  together,   (or  what   is   fportingly 
termed  all   in  a  kufilef  they  never  afforded  him 
the  leaft  chance  of  extrication, 

Ff2  VETERINARY 
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VETERINARY    COLLEGE.— The    Veteri- 
nary  College  is  a  national  eftablifhment  for  the  ge- 
neral improvement  of  farriery,  fituate  at  Camden 
Town,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Pancras,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Metropolis;  and  derived  its  origin 
and  inftitution  from  the  following  circumftance.  In 
January,  1789,  iffued  from  the  prefs,  a  Treatife 
upon    Farriery,  in   an  oftavo  volume,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Gentleman's   Stable  Directory,"  by 
the  prefent  Writer;  the  popularity  of  which  occa- 
fioned  it  to  pafs  through  /even  editions  in  the  firll 
twelve  months,    which    number   has    fince    been 
cxa6lly  doubled.     In  the  courfe  of  the   work,  it 
was  repeatedly  regretted,  that,  amidft  the  infinity 
of  improvements  for  which  the  Englifli  were  fo  re- 
markable, the  fyftem  of  farriery  fhould  ftill  remain 
in  its  original  ftate  of  barbarifm.     In  a  few  months 
after  which,  advertifements  appeared  in  the  different 
prints,  under  fan6lion  of  the  "  Odiham  Agricul- 
ture  Society,"    propofing  a  public  fubfcription 
for  fending  a  certain  number  of  lads  annually  to 
France  to  ftudy  farriery,  (now  called  the  veterinary 
fcience.)     The    Author   of  the    Stable   Dire61;ory, 
who  was  then  preparing  his  fecond  volume  for  the 
prefs,  availed  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  promoters  of  fo  laudable  an  under- 
taking ;  at  the  fame  time  obliquely  obfcrving,  he 
was  concerned  to  fee  France  was  to  have  the  repu- 
tation of  doing  that  for  us,  which  we  could  not  d^ 
for  ourfelves. 

Whether 
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Whether  it  was  from  the  force  of  this  admoni- 
tion, or  the  efFed  of  chance,  is  not  material;  the 
fcene  within  a  period  of  two  or  three  months  was 
totally  changed.  With  a  grant  from  Parliament, 
aided  by  public  contributions,  and  private  fub- 
fc-riptions,  the  College  was  erected,  and  inftituted 
in  February;  and  their  propofitions,.  rules,  and 
regulations,  publifhed  April  the  8th,  1791  ;  the 
principal  purport  of  which  were  as  follows.  The 
eftablilhment  to  confift  of  a  Prefident,  ten  Vice- 
Prefidents,  twenty  Direftors,  Treafurer,  ProfefTor, 
and  Secretary.  The  Society  and  School  to  be 
called  the  Veterinary  College,  London.  The 
Prefident,  Vice-Prcfidents,  ten  of  the  Dire6tors, 
and  the  Treafurer,  to  be  chofen  every  year  by 
ballot.  The  Prefident,  Vice-Prefidents,  and  Di- 
reftors,  to  form  the  Council,  in  which  fhall  be 
lodged  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  College; 
fubje6l  to  the  controul  of  the  members  (that  is,  the 
annual  or  perpetual  fubfcribersj  at  large,  at  four 
quarterly  meetings.  The  Council  to  meet  the  firft 
Tuefday  in  every  month ;  from  which  Council  a 
Committee  was  to  be  elected,  and  called  the  Perma- 
nent Committee,  who  were  to  meet  the  remaining 
Tuefdays  in  each  month  :  this  Committee  were  to 
a8:  with  the  authority  of  the  Council,  but  fubjed 
to  its  controul. 

After  various  regulations  refpeQing  meetings  of 

council,   committees,  and  members,  it  proceeded 

F  f  3  t® 
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to  ftate  the  annual  ele6lion  of  a  Medical  Experi- 
mental Commiuee,  and  a  Committee  of  Tranf- 
aclion.  The  former  to  meet  occafionally,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fuggefting  and  trying  experiments,  with 
a  view  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  animal  oeco-^ 
nomy,  and  to  difcover  the  efFeQs  of  medicines  upon 
different  animals,  to  be  procured  for  that  particular 
purpofe;  and  this  Committee,  from  time  to  time, 
were  to  make  reports  of  their  proceedings  to  the 
Council.  The  Committee  of  Tranfa6lion  to  be 
charged  with  the  fele8:ion,  compilation  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter  for  the  annual  volume  of 
tranfa^lions,  and  the  preparation  of  a  prefatory 
difcourfe.  This  annual  volume  was  promifed  to 
each  fubfcriber  ^r^^?5,  in  page  the  eighth  of  their 
original  Profpeftus,  dated  1791;  but  how  many 
volumes  have  appeared  in  the  twelve  years  is  not 
publicly  known. 

Of  the  SCHOOL,  there  fhall  be  a  Professor  of 
Veterinary  Medicine,  who  is  to  continue  fuperin- 
tendant  of  the  whole.  The  Profeflbr  to  be  ele8:ed 
at  a  general  meeting,  and  to  have  the  fole  arrange- 
ment and  direction  of  the  ftudies  and  occupations 
of  the  pupils  of  the  fchool,  of  their  matter  and  or- 
der, of  the  diftribution  of  his  leftures,  of  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  the  fubjefts  required  for  diflec- 
tion.  He  fhall  likewife  judge  of  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  forage  to  be  ufed  in  the  infirmary; 
of  the  regulation  of  the  cattle  therein,  and  of  the 

remedies 
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remedies  to  be  employed.  The  ProfefTor  to  have 
a  yearly  income,  or  falary,  to  increafe  propor- 
tionally with  the  revenue  of  the  College;  but  not 
to  exceed  a  certain  fum  per  annum.  There  fhall  be 
a  Clerk  to  aflift  the  Profeflbr  in  keeping  his  books, 
and  to  follow  his  direQions  in  entering  and  regifter- 
ing  all  the  concerns  of  the  fchool,  infirmary,  labo- 
ratory, and  forge. 

Rules  refpefting  the  pupils  were  thefe :  Any 
perfon  defirous  of  becoming  a  refident  pupil,  mult 
be  able  to  read  and  write  well.  The  preference 
fliall  be  given  to  fuch  youths  as  fliall  have  received 
the  elements  of  a  good  education,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  to  thofe  who  hav€  fome  knowledge  of  furgerjr 
and  pharmacy.  Such  candidate  not  being  under 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  nor  more  than  twenty-two, 
muft  apply  to  the  Secretary,  and  deliver  a  paper, 
containing  his  name,  age,  and  place  of  abode ;  and 
the  Secretary  fhall  refer  the  fame  to  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  or  Permanent  Committee.  The 
refident  pupils  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council,  and 
to  be  taken  as  much  as  pofTible  from  different 
counties,  for  the  better  and  more  expeditious  dif- 
femination  of  the  art.  Each  perpetual  member 
(that  is,  a  fubfcriber  of  not  lefs  than  twenty  gui- 
neas) to  have  the  privilege  of  fending  a  pupil  to  at- 
tend a  complete  courfe  of  fludy,  A  library  fliall 
be  annexed  to  the  College,  comprehending  all  fuch 

F  f  4  works 
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works  as  may  contribute  to  enlarge  and  improve 
the  veterinary  Tcience. 

The  ftudies  for  the  pupils  were  divided  into  eight 
courfes;  after  having  regularly  and  diligently  gone 
through  all  which  praQically,  as  well  as  theoreti- 
callvj  they  were  then  to  undergo  a  public  examina- 
tion in  the  theory  and  pra6lice  of  every  branch  of 
the  veterinary  art;    and  thofe   confidered  as  per- 
feftly  qualified,  were  to  receive  a  certificate,  figned 
by  the  ProfefTor,  and  confirmed  by  the  Council. 
It  was  concluded  at  the  publication  of  thefe  origi- 
nal propofitions,  that  the  term  for  completing  the 
education  would  not  exceed  three  years,  provided 
the   pupils   were   equally  capable,    affiduous,  and 
well-inclined.     An   infirmary  was  to  be  opened 
for  the  reception  of  difeafed  animals  belonging  to 
the  members  of  the  College,  at  a  fixed  fum  for  their 
livery  or  fubfiftence,  during  the  time  they  remained 
under  cure.  The  annual  fubfcription  was  originally 
not  lefs  than  two  guineas;  and  not  lefs  than  twenty 
at  one  payment  to  become  a  perpetual  member. 
Thefe,  however,  may  probably,  amidft  the  many 
improvements  made,  have   undergone  various  al- 
terations. 

It  was  at  firft  fuppofed,  from  the  great  profped 
of  general  utility,  and  univerfal   accommodation, 
that  the  eftablifhment  would  foonhave  been  enabled 
to  fupport  itfelf  upon  the  bafis  of  public  contribu- 
tion 
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lion  and  private  fubfcriptions:  this,  however,  did 
not  prove  to  be  the  cafe ;  for  in  the  month  of  April, 
1795,  precifely  four  years  after  its  inftitution,   a 
petition  was  prefented  to  the  Houfc  of  Commons, 
praying  pecuniary  alTiltance  for  its  fupport;  which, 
from  a  confideration  of  its  promifed  advantages, 
v/as  foon  unanimoufly  complied  with,  and  a  large 
fum  voted  to  its  fervice.     This  was  followed  bv  an 
additional  parliamentary  grant  of  1520/.  in    June 
1797,  fince  which  it  has  alfo  received  farther  na- 
tional affiftance.     Whether  the  number  of  annual 
fubfcribers  declining,   or  the  aggregate  not  being 
adequate  to  the  unavoidable  expenditure  of  the  ef- 
tablifhment,  and  occafioned  pecuniary  deficiencies, 
it  is  not  neceffary  to  afcertain  ;  evident  it  is,  the 
eftabliihment  has  been  productive  of  one  great  and 
fubftantial  fervice  to  the  country,  not  more  in  re- 
fpeft  to  the  general  reformation  and  improvement 
of  farriery,  than   in   affording  to  the  military  ca- 
valry fcientilic  practitioners,  of  which  they  fo  very 
palpably  flood  in  need. 

Notwithltanding  the  advantages  alreadv  refulting 
to  the  public  at  large,  time  alone  can  demondrate 
what  emoluments  will  be  derived  by  the  numerous 
individuals  who  were  encouraged,  by  fpecious  ap- 
pearances, to  embark  in  the  undertaking  :  one  thing 
feems  at  prefent  incontrovcrtibly  certain,  that  of 
thofe  who  have  entered  into  the  profelTion,  the 
greater  part  did  fo  with  an  intention  (fince  con- 
firmed) 
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firmed)  of  becoming  masters  immediately  upon 
obtaining  a  certificate,  and  quitting  the  College; 
and  hence  it  is  we  have  a  veterinary  fargeon  in 
every  ftreet  and  lane  of  the  Metropolis,  with  as 
great  a  fcarcity  of  expert  journeymen  as  before  the 
inftitution  took  place.  Experience  and  attentive 
obfervation  muft  have  convinced  every  enlightened, 
humane,  and  liberal  fportfman,  that  the  flioeing- 
fmith  has  a  life  of  labour  and  drudgery^  for  which 
he  is  the  leajl  paid,  and  the  worji  looked  upon,  of 
any  tradefman  in  the  numerous  catalogue  of  thofe 
who  have  a  fubiiftence  to  obtain  by  the  fweat  of  the 
brow. 

That  the  fcience  of  fhoeing,  and  fyftem  of  far- 
riery, has  feldom  or  ever  been  undertaken  or  prac- 
tifed  in  this  kingdom,  but  by  men  of  the  lowed 
order,  and  without,  the  advantage  of  education, 
muft  be  candidly  and  clearly  admitted;  the  reafon 
muft  be  equally  ftriking,  and  can  ftand  in  little  or 
no  need  of  elucidation.  Arc  there  any  attra8:ion& 
(as  they  are  now  paid  or  compenfated)  beyond 
drudgery,  degradation,  and  impending  indigence? 
IncefTant  labour  during  the  early  part  of  life,  and 
inevitable  poverty  in  old  age^  have,  for  century 
upon  century,  been  the  hard-earned  lot  of  nineteen 
out  of  every  tzventy  fhoeing-fmiths  from  one  extre- 
mity of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  thofe  of  much  mental  brilliancy,  or 
manual  dexterity,  will  proftitute  both,  and  defcend 

to 
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to  fo  dangerous,  fo  laborious,  and  fo  degrading 
an  occupation,  without  even  a  chance  of  adequate 
compenfation?  Thefe,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  are 
very  fairly  inferred  reafons  why  the  praftice  has 
always  remained  in  a  ftate  of  uncultivated  fterilitv; 
from  which  even  now  it  appears  not  to  be  perma- 
nently refcued;  for,  exclufive  of  the  palpable  in- 
conveniencies,  and  difcouraging  profpefts,  already 
defcribed,  which,  to  a  man  of  fpirit  and  emulation, 
are  fufficiently  difgufting,  when  he  adverts  to  the 
inferior  rank  he  is  in  future  deftined  to  hold  in  the 
fcale  of  fociety,  he  becomes  confcious  of  his  own 
infignificance  ;  and,  whatever  education  he  may 
poffefs,  or  whatever  knowledge  he  may  have  at- 
tained, he  feels  but  little  probability  of  being  held 
in  a  degree  of  public  eftimation  fuperior  to  the 
parochial  yc^t^^Tz^^r  or  nightman. 

Whether  the  refinement  of  a  college  education 
may  give  a  more  fublime  complexion  of  refpecta- 
bility  to  the  practice,  and  diveft  it  of  the  diftin- 
guifhed  appellation  of  "  horfe- doctor^''  with  its  col- 
lateral indignities,  time  alone  muft  afcertain;  it 
becoming  here  applicable  only  to  confider  the  fiate 
and  condition  of  thofe  who  have  hitherto  Doluniarily 
placed  their  children  to  fo  laborious,  fo  hazardous, 
and  fo  unprofitable  an  employment.  The  foor 
moft  probably  feel  equal  parental  afFe8ion  with 
the  RICH,  and  would  confequently  venture  as  far  to 
prevent  their  offspring  from  embarking  in  a  fervice 

of 
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of  danger:  thus,  then,  it  evidently  is,  the  eyes  of 
themoft  indigent,  and  the  mod  illiterate,  are  equally 
open,  and  require  not  to  be  told,  that  the  trade  is  a 
trade  of  conftant  labour,  fome  danger,  and  little 
profit:  they,  of  courfe,  rejecl  it  with  contempt; 
and  it  has  been  very  weakly  fupplied  even  from  the 
confines  of  a  cottage,  or  the  wails  of  a  workhoufe. 
If  there  can  pofiibly  remain  "  a  doubt  to  hang  a 
loop  upon,"  let  a  moment's  reflexion  folve  the 
queftion,  whether  it  can  with  confiilency  be  con- 
ceived, that  any  man,  in  moderate  circumftances, 
who  had  given  his  fon  a  tolerable  education,  and" 
had  merely  a  few  hundreds  to  give  him,  at  the  hour 
of  his  own  diffolution,  would  ever,  for  one  hour, 
indulge  the  idea  or  intent  of  placing  him  to  a 
hlackjmitli  ?  According  to  the  principles  and  fa8;s 
already  laid  down,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  a 
circumftance  fo  truly  paradoxical  and  heterogene- 
ous, has  not  often  occurred,  and,  from  prefent  ap- 
pearances, is  not  likely  to  be  often  repeated. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  general  good,  ^'  mofl 
devoutly  to  be  wiflied,"  that  the  prefent  exertions 
to  promote  an  improvement  in  the  veterinary 
fcience  may  be  ultimately  fuccefsful,  and  that  it 
may  alfo  tend  rapidly  to  remove  the  paltry  ftigma 
of  difgrace  hitherto  annexed  to  the  praftice;  but  to 
do  this,  moT€jli7nulative  mta.ns  mufl  be  attempted, 
than  thofe  already  adopted,  which  have  held  out 
TfO thing  but  a  flaUering  glare  of  emulation,  without 

the 
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the  ieait  profpeB.  of  additional  reward.  There 
needs  no  "  ghoft  from  the  grave"  to  demonftrate 
an  incontrovertible  facl,  that  the  more  the  mind  be- 
comes expanded  by  the  fublunat-y  rays  of  intel- 
leftual  refinement,  the  lefs  it  is  difpofed  to  encoun- 
ter the  fubfervience  of  drudgery,  and  the  mortifying 
fenfations  of  partial  indifference  and  public  con- 
tempt; from  the  influence  of  which  imprefTive  con- 
templation, it  becomes  conclufive,  that  very  few, 
if  any,  who  become  proficients  (at  the  College  or 
eifewhere)  in  the  ftudy  of  physic,  anatomy,  and 
the  peculiar  property  of  medicine,  will  ever  conde- 
fcend  to  blend  thofe  qualifications  fo  induflrioufly 
acquired  with  the  aB  o^Jhoeing^  but  confider  them- 
felves  in  a  degree  fuperior  to  the  leatheyn  apron^ 
the  vulcanianjledge^  the  malTy  anvil,  and  fuch  in- 
ferior offices  annexed  to  the  operative  department, 
as  will,  in  all  human  probability,  continue  it  in  the 
fame  ftate  of  predeflined  fubordination. 

However  repugnant  it  may  prove  to  the  wi/hes 
and  laudable  endeavours  of  thofe  patriotic,  opu- 
lent, and  diftinguilhed  charafters,  the  Prefident, 
Vice-Prefidents,  and  Dire6lors,  as  well  as  the  rreat 
body  of  original  fubfcribers  to  the  eflablifiiment 
and  fupport  of  the  Veterinary  College;  it  now  fecms 
unequivocally  to  appear,  that  one  mode  muil  be 
ultimately  adopted,  to  produce  the  fo  much-defired 
ftamp  of  fuccefs.  When  the  praftice  of  the  vetl- 
RiMARY   SURGEON    (or    equeftrian    phyfician)    and 

operative 
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Operative  farrier  [or  JJioeing-fmith)  become  as  dif- 
tin6l  as  the  dignified  diploma,  and  the  pharmaceutic 
drudge ;  when  the  different  purfuits  neceffary  to 
the  attainment  of  adequate  fcientific  knowledge, 
are  completed  by  the  parties  whofe  abilities  are 
adapted  to  the  departments  they  are  intended  to 
fill ;  and  when  both  are  much  more  amply  rewarded 
than  at  prefent  for  their  profeflional  afTi fiance ; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  pra6lice  become  an 
obje61:  of  fufficient  attradion  to  men  of  genius,  and 
intellectual  capacity,  capable  of  rendering  its  im- 
provement matter  of  national  utility;  and  general 
gratification  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  where 
it  has  fo  long  continued  a  fubjeft  of  almoft  indelible 
difgrace. 

VICE. — The  imperfeftions  fo  called  in  a  horfe, 
are  the  diftinguifliing  traits  of  an  innate  bad  temper, 
or  a  habit  mifchievoufly  inclined :  thefe  are  very 
different  from  the  little  airs  of  flvittiflinefs,  and 
proofs  of  playful  fpirit,  which  are  difplayed  by 
many  horfes,  when  brought  from  confinement  to 
enjoy  the  comforts  and  healthy  advantages  of  air 
and  exercife ;  or  others  who  afford  the  fame  indica- 
tions of  pleafure  during  the  ceremony  of  drefling  in 
the  liable.  ^  Horfes  naturally  vicious  and  untra6la- 
ble,  feldom  keep  that  propenfity  long  concealed; 
it  generally  begins  to  appear  early,  and  in  mofl 
cafes,  with  colts,  even  before  they  are  taken  in 
hand  to  break.  This  tendency  in  fome  is  foon  ob- 
literated 
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literated  by  gentle  treatment,  and  frequent  atten- 
tions of  tendernefs;  but  with  others  it  continues  in- 
vincible, and  occafionally  fliews  itfelf  daring  the 
whole  period  of  their  exiftence.  Some  are  con- 
ftantly  difpofed  to  kick  or  bite  in  the  ftable,  who 
have  no  one  im.perfeQion  without ;  on  the  contrary, 
others,  who  are  moft  incorrigibly  reitive  and  unruly 
without,   fhall  be  incredibly  calm  and  quiet  within. 

Opinions  oppofite  to  each  other  have  always 
prevailed  upon  the  treatment  neceflary  and  proper 
with  horfes  of  this  defcription.  That  authority 
mull  be  enforced,  fortitude  exerted,  patience  per- 
fevered  in,  and  fubmiflion  obtained,  are  all  pofi- 
tions  too  firmly  admitted,  and  acquiefced  in,  to  ad- 
mit of  contrariety;  but  experience  has  fully  demOn- 
ftrated,  that  great  points  are  fometimes  effected  by 
the  falutary  interpofition  of  equanimity  and  mode- 
ration, that  never  could  be  accomplifiied  by  the 
frequently  deftruftive  gufts  of  inconfiderate  paffion 
and  unmanly  violence.  If  a  horfe,  difpofed  to  be 
reftive,  is  addicled  to  running  backwards,  the  beff 
and  only  remedy  is  to  continue  backing  him  (if 
there  is  room  for  the  experiment)  till  he  becomes 
completely  averfe  to  his  own  undertaking;  or  pro- 
curing a  perfon  to  come  fuddenly  upon  him  be- 
hind, during  his  retrograde  motion,  with  a  complete 
flagellation  from  a  cart  or  hunting  whip^  which 
feldom  or  ever  fails  to  fet  fuch  a  one  ru'nning  from 

2  the 
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the  ejfctl  of/ear^  and  to  produce  a  complete  eradi- 
cation. 

Horfes  rearing  up  on  end.  To  as  to  (land  nearly 
perpendicular  upon  their  hind  legs,  is  the  moft 
dangerous  of  any  defcription,  even  to  the  moft  ju- 
dicious, expert,  and  experienced  horfeman;  who 
has,  in  fuch  aukward  predicament,  (particularly 
when  a  horfe  moft  vicioufly  repeats  it,)  no  alterna- 
tive, but  to  flacken  his  reins,  and  lean  his  body 
clofe  to  the  neck,  the  better  to  expedite  fo  critical 
a  preponderation.  Horfes  inclined  to  run  away, 
from  an  impetuofity  of  temper,  and  an  eagernefs  to 
get  forward,  frequently  alarm  their  riders,  if  they 
are  exceedingly  irritable  upon  the  fcore  of  timidity^ 
or  terrified  upon  the  principle  of  inexperience;  but 
fportfmen  moftly  prefer  horfes  who  require  the 
curh^  to  thofe  who  want  a  fpur^  well  knowing  the 
utility  of  moderately  dropping  the  hand,  and  in- 
dulging the  loofe  occafionally;  as  a  dead  pull  at  a 
hard-mouthed  run-away  horfe,  is  the  fure  means  of 
making  him  endeavour  to  continue  his  career  the 
longer. 

VIPER,  BITE  OF.— See  Venomous  Bites. 

VISCIDITY  of  the  BLOOD— is   that   ftate 
in  which  the  blood  is  frequently  known,  when,  by 
a   collapfion   of  the   pores,  (from   fome  of  thofe 
caufes  which  produce  coldsj  coughs,  and  inflam- 
matory 
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matory  difeafes,)  it  acquires  a  preternatural   con* 
fiftence  from  the  external  repulfion  of  the  perfpira- 
tive  matter,  which,  thrown  upon  the   circulation, 
conftitutes  a  fizinefs  of  the  blood  :  this,  by  its    re- 
tention, becomes  fo  vifcid  and  adhefive,  (or  tough,) 
that,  when  it  has  been  drawn  off  by  bleeding,  and 
fet  by  two  or  three  hours  to  cool,  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty  feparated  upon   the   furface,  even  with  the 
fharpeft  penknife.     Horfes  having  their  blood  in  a 
flate  ioojizy  and  vifcid  for  the  perfect  purpofes   of 
fecretion  and  health,   foon  difplay  it  in  fome  way 
or  other:  a  heavinefs  of  the  head,  a  dulnefs  of  the 
eyes,   a  laffitude  of  the  body,  a  hufky  tendency  to 
cough,  a  rough  harflinefs  in  the  coat,  a  fwelling  of 
the  legs,  or  cracks  in  the  heels,  (particularly  if  it 
happens  in  the  winter  feafon,)  are  fome  of  the  indi- 
cations by  which  it  may  be   readily  known,    and 
fhould  be  fpeedily   counteraded.     Unloading  the 
veffels,  by  twice  bleeding,  about  ten  days  apart, 
attenuating  the  craffamentum  of  the  blood  by  mild 
diuretics,  and  altering  its  property  by  a  fhort  courfe 
of  alterative  powders,  will  prove   all  that  is  necef- 
fary  to  promote  and  enfure  condition. 

VIVES — is  a  diforder  fo  fimilarto  the  ftrangles, 
that  the  leading  fymptoms  (at  the  commencement 
of  the  attack)  are  nearly  the  fame ;  with  this  dif- 
ference only,  that  in  the Jlrangles  the  tumefaftions 
are  centrically  fituate  in  the  concavity  of  the  under 
jaw,  juft  below  the  gullet;  and  in  the  vives^  the 
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fwellings  are  feated  at  the  roots  of  the  ears,  defcend- 
ing  more  or  lefs  towards  the  neck.  Thefe  differ  in 
different  fubjefts,  as  in  fome  they  do  not  fuppurate  ; 
but  by  warmth,  and  emollient  unguents,  applied 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  are  abforbed  into  the  circula- 
tion, and  are  then  to  be  taken  out  of  the  habit  by 
a  gentle  courfe  of  mercurial  phyfic;  but  where  the 
fwelling  and  inflammation  are  evidently  too  great 
^or  repulfion  and  abforption,  fuppuration  muft  be 
promoted  by  the  means  defcribed,  and  the  cafe 
treated  as  will  be  found  under  the  head  Strangles. 

VIXEN. — A  bitch  fox,  or  a  female  cub,  is  fo 
called. 

VOLUNTEER— was  a  racer  in  high  eftimation, 
and  has  long  been  a  ftallion  of  much  repute.     He 
was  bred  by  the  late   Colonel  O'Kelly,   foaled 
in  1780;  got  by  Eclipfe^  dam  by  Tartar ;   and  is 
own  brother  to  Mercury^  Venus^  Jupiter^  Adonis^ 
and  Queen  Mah.     He  is  the  fire  of  many  capital 
racers,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing. In  1791,  Portia^  (the  Duke  of  Bedford's,) 
then  three  years  old,  won  a  fweepftakes  of  100  gui- 
neas each,  fix  fubfcribers;  250  guineas  forfeit  from 
five ;    both  at  Newmarket ;     the  Oaks  Stakes  of 
50  guineas  each,  thirty-eight  fubfcribers,  at  Epfomj 
and  200  guineas   at   Newmarket.     Recruit^  three 
years  old,  won  two  fifties  at   Penrith.     In   1792, 
five  of  his  get  appeared  with  increafing  reputation. 

Nerijfa^ 
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Nerijfa^  (Duke  of  Bedford's,}  two  years  old,  won 
200  guineas  at  Newmarket.  Scanderbeg^  (Mr. 
Fox's,)  only  two  years  old,  won  200  guineas,  130 
guineas,  100  guineas,  75  guineas,  100  guineas, 
and  200  guineas,  all  at  Newmarket.  Hop-planter^ 
three  years  old,  won  50/.  at  Epfom,  50/.  at  Guild- 
ford, and  50/.  at  Stockbridge.  Recruit  won  50/.  at 
Stamford,  50/.  at  Grantham,  50/.  at  Worcefler, 
50/.  at  Penrith :  and  Fetters^  (two  years  old,)  50 
guineas  at  Newmarket. 

In  1793  appeared  Cxlia^  (Duke  of  Bedford's,) 
who  at  three  years  won  the  Filly  Stakes  of  300  gui- 
neas, 1500  guineas,  50/.  and  50  guineas,   at  New- 
market; and  the  Oaks  Stakes,  of  50  guineas  each, 
thirty-feven   fubfcribers,  at  Epfom.     Neriffa  won 
400  guineas,  600   guineas,  250   guineas,  and  100 
guineas,  at  Newmarket.     Scanderbeg  won  800  gui- 
neas, and  200  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Hillijherg 
won  200  guitieas  at  Newmarket.    Hop-planter  won 
90  guineas,   180  guineas,  and  50/.  at  Canterbury. 
Hybla^    175   guineas   at    Litchfield.     IJaline^    100 
guineas;  and  Brimjlone^  50/.  both  at  Newmarket. 
In  1794,  the  brother  to  Portia^  then  two  years  old, 
won  135  guineas,  360  guineas,  and  the  July  Stakes 
of  490  guineas,  at  Newmarket.     Cockade  won  lOO 
guineas,  and  100  guineas,  at  Newmarket,     Jcjfica^ 
200  guineas  at  Afcot,    and  50/.  at    Newmarket. 
Ccclia,  the  Fortefcue  Stakes  of  90  guineas  at  New- 

G  g  2  market. 
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market.     Stirling^    lOO  guineas  at  Afcot,  and  the 
Magna  Charta  Stakes  at  Egham. 

The  merits  of  Volunteer^  as  a  ftallion,  now  be- 
came fb  perceptible,  that  ten  of  his  produce,  in 
1795,  were  repeatedly  brought  to  the  poll:  a  three 
year  old  of  Mr.  G.  Bowes's  won  50  guineas,  50 
guineas,  and  50  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Bonny 
Kate^  two  years  old,  100  guineas  alfo.  Miller^  25 
guineas  at  Epfom,  50/.  and  20  guineas  at  Lam- 
bourn.  Hop-planter^  50/.  at  Newmarket,  and  the 
King's  100  guineas  at  Guildford.  Stirling  won 
50/.  and  the  Jockey  Club  Plate,  at  Newmarket; 
75  guineas  at  Epfom;  and  the  King's  Plate  at  Ipf- 
wich.  A  colt  of  Mr.  O'KellJ^'s,  50/.  at  Epfom,  and 
50/.  at  Northampton.  Spread  Eagle,  450  guineas, 
and  500  guineas,  at  Newmarket;  and  the  Derby 
Stakes  of  50  guineas  each,  45  fubfcribers,  at 
Epfom. 

In  1796,  Mifs  Whip,  at  three  years  old,  won 
50/.  at  Afcot;  60  guineas,  and  100  guineas,  at  Can- 
terbury; 200  guineas,  100  guineas,  and  100  gui- 
neas, at  Newmarket.  Pepper-pot,  the  fame  age, 
won  25  guineas,  and  50  guineas,  at  Newmarket; 
76/.  p^s,  od,  at  Nottingham;  125  guineas,  and  200 
guineas,  at  Litchfield.  Pleader,  50/.  at  Prefton, 
50/.  at  York,  50/.  at  Richmond,  and  the  cup  at 
Northallerton.  Miller,  50  guineas  at  Newmarket, 
100  guineas,  and  25  guineas,  at  Afcot,  and  50/.  at 

Enfield. 
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Enfield.  Hum^  loo  guineas  at  Lambourn,  and 
25  guineas  at  Wantage.  Spread  Eagle,  450  gui- 
neas at  York.  Recruit^  50  guineas,  50  guineas, 
and  40  guineas,  at  Newmarket :  and  Stirling,  400 
guineas,  and  400  guineas,  at  Newmarket,  and  the 
King's  100/.  at  Eurlbrd. 

In  1797,  a  three  year  old  of  Lord  Sackville's 
won  50  guineas,  50  guineas,  and  50  guineas,  at 
Newmarket,  and  40  guineas  at  Lewes.  Mifs  Whip^ 
100  guineas  at  Newmarket,  50/.  at  Ayr,  and  two 
50's  at  Dumfries.  Stirling,  300  guineas,  500  gui- 
neas, and  400  guineas ;  diud  Pepper-pot,  the  Claret 
Stakes  of  600  guineas,  at  Newmarket. 

\ 
In  1798,  Commodore  won  50/.  and  50  guineas,  at 
Newmarket.  Iron  fides,  50/.  and  100  guineas,  at 
Haverfordweft.  Magic,  (Lord  Sackville's,)  the 
Petworth  Stakes  of  170  guineas  at  Brighton, 
(beating  Wrangler,  Johnny,  Bennington,  Monte- 
zimia,  and  Play  or  Pay ;)  120 guineas  at  Lewes;  the 
King's  Plate  and  50/.  at  Canterbury.  Split  Pigeon, 
800  guineas;  and  Spread  Eagle,  the  King's  100 
guineas ;  both  at  Newmarket. 

In  1799,  a  three  year  old  bay  colt  of  Sir  F. 
Standifli's  won  85  guineas,  400  guineas,  and  1800 
guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Split  Pigeon,  50/.  at  Win- 
chePier,  50/.  at  Blandford,  and  50/.  at  Taunton. 
Rofatind^  50/.  and  100  guineas,  at  Dumfries. 
G  g  3  Magic, 
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Magic^  240  guineas  at  Litchfield,  and  50/.  at  Lei- 
cefter.  Jemmy^  50/.  at  Afcot,  and  30  guineas  at 
Abingdon.  Commodore  and  Provifionaly  each  50 
guineas  at  Newmarket. 

In  1800,  Brighton  won  50/.  at  Lambourn.  Eagle^ 
400  guineas  at  York.  Rofalind,  1500  guineas, 
and  300  guineas,  at  Ayr.  Triumvir^  300  guineas, 
and  250  guineas,  at  Newmarket :  and  Volonte^  the 
bowl  at  Salifbury, 

In  1801,  the  brother  to  Recruit  won  40  guineas 
at  Epfom  ;  50  guineas,  and  20  guineas,  at  New- 
market. Brighton^  50/.  at  Winchefter,  50/.  at 
Blandford,  and  50/.  at  Reading.  Eagle^  the  Cra- 
ven Stakes  of  110  guineas,  and  200  guineas,  at 
Newmarket.  Gaoler^  120  guineas  at  Stamford, 
and  50  guineas  at  Newmarket:  and  Triumvir^  110 
guineas  at  Canterbury;  15  guineas,  and  25  guineas, 
at  Newmarket. 

In  1802,  Brighton  -won  50/.  and  25  guineas,  at 
Afcot.  Confcripf,  50/.  at  Ayr.  Eagle^  150  gui- 
neas, at  Newmarket.  Fufileer^  50/.  at  Kingfcote; 
and  Gaoler^  600  guineas,  100  guineas,  100  gui- 
neas, and  42|-  guineas,    at  Newmarket. 

Volunteer^  though  now  twenty-three  years  old,  is 
in  good  health,  and  covers  at  Cannons,  near  Edg- 
ware,  in  Middlefex,  at  10  guineas  the  mare,  and 
half  a  guinea  the  groom, 

VOMITING 
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VOMITING — is  often  a  favourable  relief  to 
the  human  frame,  which  advantage  the  horfe  does 
not  pofTefs,  in  confequence  of  the  peculiar  con- 
ftru6lion  of  the  gullet.  It  therefore  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  ferious  confideration,  how  far  it  may  be  pro- 
per or  prudent  to  adminifter  to  a  horfe,  medicines 
whofe  properties  tend  to  excite  a  ftimulus,  and  in- 
duce the  flomach  to  a  regurgitation  by  vomit;  an 
operation  which  it  is  impoffible  can  take  place.  See 
Tartar  Emetic. 


u. 


ULGER. — An  ulcer  is  a  wound,  which,  from 
long  (landing,  and  injudicious  treatment,  is  be- 
come virulent  and  inveterate;  having  acquired  a 
rigid  callofity  at  the  edges,  and  a  difcoloured,  foul, 
unhealthy  (lough  in  the  middle.  Thefe  conjundive 
appearances  never  fubmit  to  mere  fiiperficial  digef- 
tive  applications,  but  mult  be  fubdued  by  fuperfi- 
cial  fcaritication,  and  the  milder  clafs  of  corrofives 
and  efcharotics. 

UNGUENTS — are  ointments,  of  which  there 
are  many  different  kinds.  Bliftering  ointment,  for 
lamenefs  in  the  back  finews,  fplents,  fpavins,  and 
curbs.  Digeftive  ointment,  ftrong  and  mild,  for 
dreffing  wounds  in  their  different  ftages,  and  after 
maturation.     Elder  ointment,  to  allay  the  pain  of 

G  g  4  inflammatory 
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inflammatory  fweilings,  particularly  when  proceed- 
ing from  the  flings  or  bites  of  anihialsor  venomous 
infe61s  :  and  camphorated  fperma-caeti  ointment, 
for  cracks  in  the  heels  of  horfes  during  the  feverity 
of  the  winter  feafon. 

UMBLES — are  the  eatable  part  of  a  deer's  en- 
trails, which  being  a  perquifite  of  office,  afford  a 
treat  to  the  keeper  and  his  friends. 

URINE — is  that  well  known  excrementitious 
fluid  fecreted  or  feparated  by  the  kidnies  from  the 
blood ;  the  evacuation  of  which  is  fometimes  par- 
tially obftruQed,  or  totally  fuppreifed,  by  diffe- 
rent injuries  fuflained,  or  difeafes  particularly  af- 
fe8:ing  the  kidnies,  the  bladder,  or  fome  of  the 
parts  appropriated  to  the  fecretion  and  difcharge  of 
urine.  Internal  inflammation,  or  a  paralytic  affec- 
tion  of  the  kidnies,  as  well  as  external  violence 
there ;  fpafmodic  ftri6lure  upor^  the  neck  or 
fphinfter  of  the  bladder ;  calculous  concretions, 
originating  in  the  kidnies,  and  afterwards  dcfcend- 
ing  the  ureters,  occafions  fometimes  a  moft  painful 
fuppreiTion  of  urine  :  having  obtained  a  feat  in  the 
bladder,  they  then  lay  the  foundation  of  ftone;  and 
many  Avell-authenticated  inflances  are  extant,  where 
ftones  of  confiderable  weight  have  been  extrafted 
from  the  bladders  of  different  horfes  after  their 
death. 

Horfes^ 
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Horfes,  on  the  contrary,  from  a  debility  of  the 
parts,  or  fome  remote  caufes,  are  fubjecl  to  an  im- 
moderate and  involuntary  flux  of  urine,  and  that 
almofl  inceffantly  ;  fo  that,  from  a  latent  flaccidity, 
it  feems  to  come  away  immediately  after  its  fecre- 
tion.  This  preternatural  difcharge  may  probably 
be  fometimes  occafioned  by  a  fharp,  ferous  and 
acrimonious  ftate  of  the  blood  ;  in  young  horfes, 
the  being  too  feverely  and  unreafonably  over- 
worked ;  a  weaknefs  of  the  loins  and  kidnies, 
brought  on  by  drawing  weights  difproportioned  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  horfe;  ftanding  long  in  the  cold 
and  chilling  rains  of  winter  ;  or,  what  produces  it 
flill  more  frequently,  is  the  eating  of  fliip  oats, 
which  have  been  long  upon  their  paflage,  and  im- 
bibed a  portion  of  faline  particles,  and  effluvia, 
from  the  fea.  In  all  cafes  of  the  former  defcrip- 
tion,  recourfe  muft  be  had  to  medical  a/Tiftance ; 
but  in  the  latter,  nutritive  food,  gelatinous  clean- 
boiled  oatmeal  gruel,  with  two  or  three  ounces  of 
gum  Arabic  diffolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with  the 
gruel  for  drink,  will,  in  all  flight  and  recent  cafes, 
be  produdive  of  a  fpeedy  reftoration. 

WALK 
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WALK — is  the  floweftof  a  horfe's  natural  paces, 
upon  the  fafety,  excellence  and  eafe  of  which,  much 
of  his  worth  depends.  Good  walkers  are  always  in 
requeft,  and  will  (if  gentle  and  good  tempered) 
never  fail  of  finding  purchafers,  even  among  the 
a^yed  and  infirm.  There  are  numbers  to  be  feen 
daily,  who  are  admirable  goers  in  the  fajl  paces, 
that  cannot  walk  at  all ;  but  inftances  are  very  rare, 
of  a  horfe  who  is  a  good  walker,  not  having  a  gift 
of  his  other  paces  in  proportion. 

WALNUT, — the  name  of  a  horfe  of  much  ra- 
cing reputation.  He  was  bred  by  the  prefent  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  foaled  in  1786;  got  by  Highjlyer^ 
out  of  Maiden^  (who  was  got  by  MatchemJ  own 
fifter  to  Pumpkin.  In  1790,  then  four  years  old. 
Walnut  flarted  at  York,  and  won  a  fubfcription  of 
25  guineas  each,  feven  fubfcribers.  The  fame 
week  he  won  the  great  fubfcription  of  295/.  beating 
thofe  excellent  runners.  Tele/cope^  Enchanter^  To- 
by, Tickle  Toby,  and  Camilla.  At  Doncafter  he 
walked  over  for  the  Doncafter  Stakes  of  10  guineas 
each,  fix  fubfcribers,  with  20  guineas  added  by 
the  Corporation  ;  and  the  next  day  won  the  100/. 
plate,  beating  Harold  stnd  Tele/cope.  In  179I5  he 
again  won  the  great  fubfcription  at  York,  beating 
the    Prince    of  Wales's   Creeper^     and   Tele/cope. 

At 
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At  Doncafler  he  again  won  the  Doncafler  Stakes  of 
10  guineas  each,  with  20  guineas  added  by  the 
Corporation. 

The  firft  of  his  produce,  as  a  ftallion,  appeared 
in  1798.  A  bay  filly  (Duke  of  Ilamilton's)  won 
200  guineas  at  Doncafler :  and  a  bay  colt  (Mr, 
Peirfe's)  200  guineas  at  York,  and  80  guineas  at 
Malton.  In  1799,  feven  of  his  get  ftarted,  who 
were  the  winners  often  plates,  matches,  and  ftakes. 
In  1800,  nine  appeared,  and  were  the  winners  of 
fixteen  prizes.  In  1801,  twelve  ftarted,  and  won 
twenty-five  plates,  matches,  and  fweepftakes,  of 
which  Lord  Strathmore's  colt  won  feven;  Lignum 
Vitcc^  five  ;  Jack's  Alive,  three  ;  and  Rickimnd^ 
two.  In  1802,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  bay  filly 
won  two  fweepftakes  at  Ayr;  80  guineas,  50/.  and 
20  guineas,  at  Hamilton.  Lord  Strathmore's  bay 
horfe,  two  fifties  at  Chefter,  and  the  King's  Plate 
at  Newcaftle.  Rijby,  150  guineas  at  Catterick, 
and  86/.  15s.  od,  at  Morpeth;  and  Lignum  Vitce 
won  the  firft  clafs  of  the  Oatlands  Stakes,  450  gui- 
neas, 50/.  and  the  King's  Plate,  at  Newmarket ; 
120  guineas  at  Newton  ;  70  guineas  at  Stamford; 
:2 20  guineas,  and  the  King's  Plate,  at  Litchfield, 

WARBLE' — is  a  fmall  hard  tumour,  produced 

upon  the  fide   or  the   back  of  a  horfe,  by  the  heat 

and  fridion  of  an  ill-fitted  faddle.     It  is  fomctimes 

pccafioned  by  the  pad  of  the  faddle's  becoming  cx- 

%  ceedingly 
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cecdingly  hard,  and  inelaftic,  from,  its  long  and 
conftant  abforption  of  perfpirative  matter;  to  pre- 
vent which,  the  pads  of  faddles  fliould  be  occa- 
fionally  infpe6ted,  beat  with  a  Hick,  and  the  fluffing 
reftored  to  its  clafticity,  by  the  ufe  of  a  proper  awl, 
or  point  of  a  packing-needle.  Upon  their  firft  ap- 
pearance, if  they  are  attended  to  before  the  injury 
is  repeated,  they  never  fail  of  fubmitting  to  a  plen- 
tiful bathing  of  hot  vinegar,  followed  by  a  gentle 
friftion  with  camphorated  fpirits,  if  twice  or  thrice 
repeated;  but  if  they  are  neglefted  in  the  firil  in- 
ftance,  and  the  fame  faddle  (or'harnefs)  perfevered 
in  without  alteration,  the  furface  will  become  an 
efchar,  and  ultimately  a  fitfajl^  (which  fee,)  and 
then  can  only  be  removed  by  inllrumental  extirpa- 
tion, 

WARRANTY — is  the  perfonal  affurance  the 
purchafer  of  a  horfe  receives  from  the  feller,  at  the 
moment  of  terminating  the  bargain,  if  fuch  purchafe 
abfolutely  takes  place,  that  the  horfe  in  queftion  is 
no  more  than  a  certain  number  of  years  old,  (as  the 
cafe  may  be  ;)  that  he  is  perfe6lly  free  from  every 
kind  of  vice^  hlemiJJi^  and  defeEt  ;  that  he  is  com- 
pletely found,  "  wind  and  limh''  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  is  in  a  ftate  of  perfe6lion.  Much 
profeffional  jargon  has  tranfpired  during  the  lafl 
half  of  a  century  in  the  courts  of  legal  litigation 
upon  this  fubjeft  :  and  a  great  law  authority  who 
prefided  once   (rather  inadvertently,  it  is  fuppofed) 

prefumed 
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prefumed  to  declare  in  open  court,  "  that  paying 
20/.  for  a  horfe,  was  a  price  fufRcient  to  have  the 
SOUNDNESS  implied  by  the  fiwi  paid^  and  that  he 
flioiild  confider  the  xvarranty  to  extend  to  full  three 
months  from  the  day  of  purchafe."  Whether  this 
affertion  was  merely  a  lapfe  of  the  tongue,  or  a 
temporary  deviation  from  fagacity  and  difcretion, 
is  not  now  worthy  difquifition  ;  as  it  muft  certainly 
be  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  abfurd, 
unequitable  and  ridiculous  opinions  ever  promul- 
gated in  a  court  of  judicial  inveftigation. 

In  confirmation  of  which,  let  it  be  fuppofed,  that 
a  horfe  is  fold  by  either  gentleman  or  dealer,  known 
and  declared  to  be  bona  Jide  found  at  the  moment 
of  transfer,  and  abfolutely  never  to  have  been 
otherways ;  in  equity,  and  injuftice,  what  can  the 
late  owner  of  fuch  horfe  have  to  do  with  his  flate  of 
futurity  ?  Is  not  a  horfe  of  this  defcription,  though 
found  and  perfe'cl^  as  likely  to  become  difeafed,  to 
fall  lame^  or  even  to  die,  on  that,  or  the  following 
day,  as  at  any  other  period  of  his  life  ?  Where 
then  can  be  found  the  confiftency,  the  equity,  or, 
indeed,  the  common  honefty,  of  requiring  or  ex- 
pe6ling  any  man  to  warrant  for  weeks^  or  months^ 
what  it  is  not  within  his  power  to  infure  for  di  Jingle 
hour  ?  The  equitable  intent  of  a  warranty,  be- 
tween perfons  of  mutual  good  intent  and  integrity, 
cannot  be  reafonably  expe6led  to  go  beyond  the 
hour  of  purchafe  and  fale ;  for  as  neither  can  ex- 
plore. 
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plore,  with  certainty,  the  abftrufe  pages  of  the 
great  volume  of  time  yet  to  come,  there  cannot  be 
the  leaft  plea  for  a  retrofpedive  compenfation.  See 
*'  Law  Suits,"  and  "  Soundness." 

WARREN, — the  name  applied  to  a  privileged 
place,  by  prefcription  or  grant  from  the  King,  in 
which  to  keep  beafts  or  fowls  of  warren.  Thefe 
in  ancient  records  were  faid  to  be  the  hare^  the  co- 
ney, the  pheafant,  and  the  partridge  ;  but  the  word 
now  principally  applies  to  any  particular  diftriQ, 
or  tra8:  of  land,  fet  afide  entirely  for,  and  appro- 
priated to,  the  breeding  and  prefervation  of  rab- 
bits as  private  property.  Thefe  become  a  moft  va- 
luable and  profitable  (lock  ;  paying  a  much  greater 
annual  rent  than  can  be  expe8:ed  from  a  light  and 
fandy  foil,  under  any  other  mode  of  cultivation. 
There  is  a  diftin8;ion  between  a  warren  and  free 
WARREN,  (which  fee.)  The  franchife  next  in  de- 
gree to  a  park,  is  a  free  warren,  and  appertains 
chiefly  to  the  privilege  of  killing  game  within  its 
boundaries.  A  warren,  in  its  general  fignification, 
extends  no  farther  than  a  peculiar  fpot,  of  much 
magnitude  for  the  infinitely  numerous  produ6lion 
of  conies,  with  which  the  neighbouring  inhabitants, 
and  the  markets  of  the  Metropolis,  are  fupplied; 
and  thefe  invariably  pafs  under  the  denomination  of 
rabbit  warrens. 

WARTER 
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WARTER— is  the  name  of  a  horfe  of  much  ce- 
lebrity, whofe  performances  upon  the  turf  rendered 
him  of  conftantly  increafing  value,  and  infured  him 
a  fucceflion  of  different  owners.  He  was  bred  by 
Mr.  G.  Crompton,  foaled  in  1794  ;  got  by  King 
Fergus^  dam  by  Highjlyer.  In  the  York  fpring 
meeting,  when  three  years  old,  he  won  a  fweep- 
flakes  of  20  guineas,  fix  fubfcribers,  beating  Dap- 
ple^ and  Telegraph.  At  Doncafler,  in  September, 
he  won  the  following  extraordinary  race,  well  wor- 
thy a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  every  fportfman  in  the 
kingdom. 

Thurfday,  September  28th5  1797.  One  hun- 
dred pounds  in  fpecie  for  three  year  olds,  7ft.  51b. 
and  four  year  olds,  Sfl.  71b.  Maiden  colts  allowed 
2lb.  Maiden  fillies  allowed  31b.  The  winner  of 
any  fubfcription  or  fweepftakes  carrying  41b.  extra. 
Two  mile  heats. 


Mr.  G,  Crompton's    b.  c. 
Sir  C.  Turner's  ch.  c, 

Sii  F.  Standlsh's  br.  c. 


Warter, 
Pepper-Pot, 
Stamford, 


Heats. 

505101. 
301502. 

1362    Dr. 


Mr.  Wentworth^s  b.   c.     Cardinal,            2523. 

Lord  H.  Hainllton*s  b.  c.     by  Trumpator,     7444. 

Mr.  T,  Hutchinson's  Hipfzoell, 
Mr,  Sitwell's 


6  6  .q    J9r. 


ch.  c.  Commodore,  4  X)r. 


The 
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The  odds  at  darting  were  5  to  2  againft  Stamford^ 
3  to  1  againft  Cardinal^  and  5  to  1  digdin^  Wart er : 
during  the  different  heats,  and  at  the  termination  of 
each,  the  bettings  varied  exceedingly. 

In   1798  he  won  50/.  at   Prefton,  beating  three 
others.     Two  days  after,  at  the  fame  place,  he  won 
50/.  at  four  heats,  beating  the  famous   Patriot   (by 
Rockingham)   and  another ;  and  50/.  at  Doncafter. 
In  17995    then  Mr.  Heathcoate's,  he  won  the  main 
of  the  Oatlands,   100  guineas  each,   beating  Ofcar^ 
and  the  then  celebrated  Diamqrid ;  and  50  guineas 
at  Newmarket ;    the  gold    cup  at    Stamford ;   50/. 
at  Oxford;  and  the  King's   Plates  at  Burford  and 
Litchfield.     In  1800  he  won  250  guineas,   and  100 
guineas,  at    Newmarket.      In    1801,    firft    Spring 
Meeting,  he  beat  jfack  Andrews  three  miles  over  the 
Beacon   Courfe  for   200  guineas  each.     The  fame 
year,  when    Lord  Sackville's,    he  won  the    King's 
Plate  at   Guildford;  the  fame  at  Winchefter  ;   and 
200  guineas  at  Brighton.     In  1802,  in  the  Craven 
Meeting  at  Newmarket,  he  won   a  fweepftakes  of 
100  guineas  each,  beating  Cockfighter  and  Hippona' 
At  Bibury,  a  fweepftakes  of  25  guineas  each,  feven 
fubfcribcrs  ;  and  is  fince  withdrawn  from  the  turf, 
and  announced  as  a  ftallion  at  Cottefmore,  in  the 
county  of  Rutland,  at   three  guineas  a  mare,  and 
half  a  guinea  the  groom. 


WARTS 
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..  WARTS-^are  fpongy  excrefcences,  fometimes 
appearing  upon  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  in 
great  numbers  :  they  are  exceedingly  difficult  of  in- 
ftrumental  extirpation  ;  for,  from  their^eing  criti- 
cally feated,  profufe  bleeding  might  probably  fol- 
low. This  mode  of  operation  becomes  the  lefs  ne- 
ceffary,  becaufe  a  moiftening  of  the  furface  once  in 
three  days^  with  butter  of  Antimony,  will  effed 
certain  obliteration,  without  the  leaft  inconvenience, 
even  upon  the  eye-lids,  which  are  of  equal  or  fu- 
perior  irritability  with  any  other  part  of  the  body, 

WASP.— See  "Venomous  Bites." 

WATERING. — Upon  the  proper  and  confident 
mode  of  watering  a  horfe,  his  health  in  fome  de- 
gree (but  more  particularly  his  condition}  princi- 
pally depends.  During  a  journey  in  the  fummer, 
as  well  as  in  a  (table  in  the  winter,  fome  attention 
is  neceffaBy  to  both  the  quality  and  quajitily  o[  wdier 
a  horfe  is  permitted  to  indulge  in.  There  are  fixed 
rules  with  fyflematic  fportfmen,  from  which  there 
is  never  the  (lighted  deviation,  but  when  circum- 
ftances  may  compulfively  occafion  a  temporary  va- 
riation :  the  mod  important  of  thefe  are,  never  to 
let  a  horfe  drink  cold  water  when  he  is  hoi ;  or  to 
give  him  pump  or  welt  water,  when  river  or  rain 
water  can  be  obtained.  The  difference  of  effed 
between  the  two  may  (particularly  in  the  winter 
months)    be    immediately    obferved  by  thofe    who 

Vol,   II,  H  h  chufe 
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chufe  to  make   the  experiment  :  hard  fpring  water 
Is  frequently  known,  from  its  chilling  frigidity,  to 
occafion    fevere  and  dangerous  fits  of  the  cholic  ; 
and   when  it   has  not  that  effe8:,  it   never  fails  to 
check  the  circulation  ;  producing   fuch  an  inftan- 
taneous  collapfion  of  the  pores,  that  the  coat,  though 
fine  a   few  minutes   before,  becomes  as  rough  and 
ftaring,  as  if  the  horfe  had  been  expofed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  winter  feafon.    Horfes  kept  for  the 
fports  of  the  field,  and  in  a  flate  of  condition  fupe- 
rior  to  thofe  employed  on  more  common  occafions, 
are  ufually  watered   with  a  pail  in  the  flable  ;  but 
this  fliould  never  be  done  till   hay   has  been  pre- 
vioufly  placed  in  the  rack;  and  the  a6l  of  watering 
fliould  be  inftantly  followed  by  the  ufual  ceremony 
of  fubftantial  drefhng,  wifping,  and  brufliing  over, 
to  prevent  either  of  the  two  inconveniencies  before 
defcribed.       The   old    and   ridiculous   cuftom   of 
taking  a  horfe  to  a  pond,  that  he  may  have  a  gallop 
'^  to  war7n  the  water  in  his  belly,"  feems  to  be  near- 
Iv  aboliflied  with   the  more  enlightened  part  of  the 
world  ;    and  although  the  praQ:ice  is  perfevered  in 
upon  the  turf,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  thofe  horfes 
are  reftrifted  in  quantity  ;  and  that  they  are  walked 
for  fome  time  after  drinking,  previous  to  what   is 
termed  their  watering  gallop. 

WATTLES — are   the  gills  hanging  from  below 

the  under  beak  of  a  cock  :  thefe  are  taken  from  a 

flag  (young  game  cock)  at  the  fame  time  with  his 

2  combj 
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comb,  fo  foon  as  they  are  fafficiently  grown  for 
the  operation,  which  is  performed  before  they  are 
turned  down  to  a  mafter  walk.  The  little  finger 
isinfinuated  into  the  throat  of  the  cock,  when  which 
is  properly  diftended,  the  wattles  are  cut  off  clofe 
all  round  with  the  fciffars ;  and,  laflly,  the  comb  ; 
the  whole  being  flightly  wafhed  with  a  little  weak 
fait  and  water, 

WAXY — is  a  horfe   of  recent  reputation  upon 
the  turf,  whofe  performances  promife  to  render  him 
a  ftallion  high  in  eftimation.     He  was  bred  by  Sir 
F.   Poole  ;    foaled   in  1790  ;  got  by  FotSo's  out  of 
Maria,  a  daughter  of  i/ero J.    In  1793,  when  three 
years  old,  he  won  the  Derby  Stakes  (at  Epfom)  of 
50   guineas   each,     half  for Jdt,    (50   fubfcribers,) 
beating  twelve  ;  the  remainder  paying  forfeit.     The 
odds  twelve  to  one  againft  him  at  fiarting.    At  Lewes 
he  won   a    fweepftakes  of  10  guineas   each,  (nine 
fubfcribers,)  carrying  71b.  extra.     At  Abingdon  he 
won    a  fweepflakes  of  10  guineas  each,  5  fubfcri- 
bers.    In  1794,  he  won  the  Jockey  Club  Plate  at 
Newmarket ;  the  King's    100  guineas  at  Ipfwich  ; 
350/.  plate,  and  60  guineas,  at  Lewes.    In  1795, 
the  King's  Plate  at  Salifbury.    In  1796,  the  King's 
Plate    at  Guildford;  a   fubfcription  of  10  guineas 
each,  (13    fubfcribers,)  at  Lewes  ;  and  the  King's 
Plate  at  Salifbury.     In    1797,    he   broke  down  in 
running  for  the  gold  cup  at  Oxford.     The  follow- 
ing feafon  he  was  announced  as  allallion  at  10  gui- 
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neas  a  mare,  and  half  a  guinea  the  groom,  at  Lewes, 
in  Suffex.  Two  of  his  produce,  each  three  years 
old,  were  brought  to  the  Poft  laft  year,  1802;  one 
called  Mifs  Newland^  who  won  two  50/.  plates  at 
Canterbury  ;  and  Shocks  who  won  100  guineas  at 
Brighton,  and  50  guineas  at  Newmarket. 

WEANING — is   the  a8  of  feparating  a  colt  or 
filly  from  its  dam^  that  it  may  no  longer  derive  fup- 
port  h~om  fudion^  but    be   compelled  to  colle8:  its 
own  fubfiftence  from  fuch  proper  articles  of  aliment 
as  prefent  themfelves  according  to  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  at  which  fuch  weaning  may  be  found  conve- 
nient to  take  place.     This  mud  always  become  de- 
pendent upon  circumllances,  in  refpe6l  to  the  kind 
of  country  in  which   the  colt   is  produced,  as  well 
as  the  purpofe  for  which  he  is  bred,  and  the  late  or 
early  part  of  the  feafon  in  which  he  was  foaled.     A 
foal  produced   at  the  latter  end  of  April,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  will  better  bear    weaning  in   the 
early  part  of  06lober,    than    a  foal  dropt  in    June 
.    will   in   two  months   after  ;  and  this  is  readily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  great  length  of  fummer  the  for- 
mer enjoys   in  refpetl  to  growth,  ftrength,  and  ex- 
panfion,  over  the  latter.      Where    the    foal,    from 
having   fallen  late  in  the  year,  or  any  other  caufe, 
is  obferved  to  be  weak  in  body  and  conftitution,  or 
ftinted  in  growth,  great  advantage  may  be  obtained 
by  letting  him  run  in  an  unreilrained  (late  with  the 


dam  during  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 


It 
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It  is  in  general  the  cuftom,  particularly  with 
colts  and  fillies  bred  for  the  turf,  to  wean  the  latter 
end  of  September,  or  during  the  month  of  October; 
the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  as  the  dam  is  then  again 
in  a  ftate  ofgeftation,  it  is  by  no  means  proper,  nor 
can  it  be  confident,  that  a  fubfiftence  for  the  colt 
fhould  be  extrafted  from  the  dam,  which  nature  re- 
quires to  be  abforbed  for  the  nutritious  fupport  of 
the  foetus  in  embryo.  At  whatever  time  weaning 
may  be  determined  on,  the  tranfition  from  one  food 
to  another  fo  exceedingly  oppofite,  fhould  not  be 
too  fuddenly  made  ;  the  falutary  interpofition  of 
mafhes,  made  from  ground  malt  and  bran,  equal 
parts,  and  thin  in  confidence,  from  which  the  fluid 
may  be  fucked,  will  prove  a  pleafing  and  confola- 
tory  afTiftance  for  the  lofs  the  foal  has  fuftained. 

WEASEL.— The  weafel,  though  little  feen  in 
the  environs  of  towns,  is  an  animal  very  well  known 
in  moft  parts  of  the  country:  it  varies  in  no  great 
degree  from  the  floaty  either  in  fhape,  make,  or 
propenfity.  Its  favourite  alimentary  enjoyment 
feems  the  deftruttion  of  eggs  by  fu8ion  ;  although 
it  purfues  and  deflroys  poultry  and  game  with  equal 
avidity.  By  fome  initinftive  impulfe  of  fcent  or 
fagacity,  the  weafel  is  enabled  to  follow  a  hare, 
which  it  purfues  with  a  kind  of  energetic  phrenfy  ; 
and  whenever  the  hare  unfufpeQingly  fquats,  if  this 
inveterate  enemy  happens  to  get  up,  it  immediately 
makes   a  fpring,  feizcs  the  hare  near  the  poll,  and 
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never  quits  its  hold  till  the  animal  (though  running 
in  a  ftate  of  diflraftion,  and  with  the  mofl  piteous 
cries)  is  deprived  of  exiftence.  The  weafel  may 
juflly  rank  in  the  lift  of  venomous  animals,  for  its 
bite  is  almoft  univerfally  fatal  :  a  hare,  rabbit,  or 
any  other  objeft,  bit  by  the  weafel,  is  never  known 
to  recover,  but  continues  in  a  lingering  ftate  till 
death. 

In  its  purfuits,  it  has  feveral  points  much  in  its 
favour  :  its  aQivity,  and  the  peculiar  formation  of 
its  claws,  enable  it  to  fcale  walls  with  fo  much 
eafe,  that  no  fpot  is  fecure  from  its  depredations. 
By  way  of  compenfation  to  the  farmer  for  its 
luxurious  repafts  upon  eggs  and  young  poultry,  it 
makes  fome  amends  by  its  inveteracy  to  rats  and 
mice  ;  having  a  fpice  of  the  ferret  in  its  nature,  it 
is  to  thofe  an  inveterate  enemy,  and  purfues  them 
with  a  moft  implacable  hatred  to  certain  deftru6lion. 
It  is  a  more  fuccefsful  invader  than  any  other  to 
thefe  fmaller  animals,  as,  from  its  diminutive  cir- 
cumference, it  can  follow  them  into  their  inmoft  re- 
ceifes,  and  deftroy  with  very  little  ineffeBiial  oppo- 
fition.  To  young  pigeons  it  is  likewife  a  deftru8:ive 
depredator  ;  and  when  it  has  young,  is  more  bold 
and  indefatigable  in  its  refearches.  In  the  dufk  of 
the  evening,  and  by  moonlight,  it  may  frequently 
be  fcen  ftealing  from  its  lurking  place,  under  fag- 
got piles  or  corn  ricks,  near  the  farm-houfe,  taking 
the  barns,  ftables,  pig-fties,  and  poultry-houfe,  in 

fearch 
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fearch  of  prey  ;  which,  when  they  have  killed,  if 
not  too  large,  they  carry  or  drag  to  the  place  of 
their  retreat.  In  the  fiimmer  feaion,  the  weafel 
will  venture  a  great  diftance  from  its  ufual  haunts, 
and  the  fpot  which  has  afforded  it  winter  protec- 
tion ;  it  is  then  very  frequently  found  by  the  fides 
of  rivulets;  and  is  particularly  fond  of  a  fituation 
near  a  mill,  and  that  is  concluded  to  be  from  the 
plenty  of  rats  with  which  they  are  invariably  fur- 
rounded. 

WEIGHT  FOR  AGE.— In  racing  advertife- 
ments,  proportions  of  different  kinds  appear,  in 
refpeft  to  the  weights  w^hich  are  to  be  carried  by  the 
horfes  who  are  a  year  younger  or  a  year  older  than 
each  other.  Such  announcements  vary,  in  fome 
degree,  between  the  weights  of  one  place  of  fport 
and  another  ;  but  as  the  gold  cup  weights  at  Ox- 
ford are  confidered  a  fair  criterion  of  equity,  they 
are  here  introduced  in  explanation. 

ft.  lb. 
Four  year  olds  carry  '-11 

Five  year  olds  -  -  -  -  8  7 
Six  year  olds  -  -  -  .  -  90 
And  aged         ---_.-       94 

WEIGHT  FOR  INCHES.— When  a  plate  is  ad- 
vertifed  to  be  run  for  by  horfes  "  to  carry  weight 
for  inches,"  it  is  then  called  a  Give  and  Take 
Plate,  which  fee. 
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WEIGHT  TO  THE  SCALE.— Bringing  the  pro* 
per  weight  to  the  fcale  immediately  after  each  heai^ 
is  in  racing  a  very  important  corifideration.  What* 
ever  weight  by  the  conditions,  in  either  plate, 
rnatch,  fweepitakes,  or  fubfcription,  a  horfe  is  ap- 
pointed to  carry,  the  rider  or  jockey  miifl  have  af- 
certained  before  the  Stewards,  or  Clerk  of  the 
Gourfe,  by  the  fcales  and  weights  publicly  affixed 
to  the  llarting-pofl  of  every  race  ground  for  that 
purpofe.  So  foon  as  each  and  every  heat  is  ended, 
fuch  rider  or  jockey  is  to  ride  his  horfe  up  to  the 
fcales,  there  to  be  weighed  in  immediate  fucceflion  • 
and  any  rider  or  jockey  neglecling  fo  to  do,  dif- 
mounting  before  he  reaches  the  fcale,  or  not  bring- 
ing his  full  weight  when  there,  the  horfe  in  either 
cafe  is  deemed  equally  dijlanced^  and  can  ftart  no 
more  for  that  plate  or  prize,  whatever  may  be  its 
idenomination, 

WENS — are  enlargements  which  may  appear 
upon  any  of  the  foft  or  flefhy  parts  of  a  horfe's  bo- 
dy, and  are  technically  termed  encyfted  tumours  . 
but  divided  into  different  kinds,  which  are  thus  dif- 
tinguiihed.  One,  upon  feparation,  is  found  to 
contain  a  fubftance  fomewhat  fimilar  to  boiled  rice, 
curds,  or  a  bread  poultice  ;  a  fecond,  a  glutinous 
adhefive  coagulum,  nearly  refembling  honey  when 
not  in  a  (late  of  abfolute  fluidity  ;  a  third,  in  which 
the  fubftance  has  every  appearance  of  fuet  in  its 
progrefs  from  the  butcher's  to  the  tallow  chand- 
ler's I 
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ler's  ;  and  a  fourth,  with  the  contents  a  little  like 
half-melted  greafe.  The  only  mode  of  extirpation 
(where  it  can  with  fafety  be  ventured  upon)  is  by 
the  knife;  but  if,  in  performing  the  operation, 
every  part  of  the  cyft  or  bag  is  not  completely  re- 
moved, it  will  always  be  liable  to  enlarge  againj 
and  render  abortive  all  that  may  have  been  done 
before.  Whenever  the  tumour  is  fo  extirpated, 
the  wound  is  to  be  dreffed  in  the  ufual  way,  and  a 
favourable  incarnation  and  union  of  parts  will  foon 
be  obtained. 

WHEEZING— is  that  feeming  difficulty  of  re- 
fpiration  through  the  noftrils  of  a  horfe,  which  is  by 
fome  attributed  to  a  wrong  caufe  ;  fufpeQ:ing  it  to 
be  a  contraftion  or  narrownefs  between  the  bones 
and  cartilages  of  the  nofe.     This,  to  a  more  nice  or 
accurate  obferver,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe  ; 
on  the  contrary,  attentively  invefligated,  it  appears 
there  is  very  little,  if  any,  doubt  to  be  entertained 
of  its  being  a  defeft  in  the  natural  inflation  of  the 
lungs.     Admitting  this,    it  is  then  a  gradational  re- 
lative to  the  afthmatic  and  thick-winded  tribe,  where 
fome  of  the  finer  veffels  are  obftruded,  become  im-^ 
pervious,  or  tubercles  formed.     In  the  latter,  cure 
cannot  be  expeBed;  alleviation  may   be  obtained 
by  a  patient  perfeverance  in  mild  mercurial  altera- 
tives ;  and  in  all  the  different  fliades  of  thcfe  affec- 
tions of  the    lungs,    originating  in  plethora  and  a 
yifcid  fizy  ftate  of  the  blood,    frequently  unloading 

the 
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the  veflels  of  their  contents  by  bleeding,  attenuating 
the  blood  by  antimonials,  and  enlivening  the  circu- 
lation by  pedoral  cordial  detergents,  are  the  only 
means  upon  which  an  expeQ:ation  of  permanent  re- 
lief can  be  entertained. 

WHIM  PLATE, — in  the  language  of  the  turf, 
is  where  the  horfes  who  run  carry  weight  for  age, 
and  weight  for  inches. 

WHIP. — Sporting  whips  are  of  two  kinds;  one 
of  which,  having  a  handle  with  a  hook,  and  a  long 
thong,  is  called  a  hunting-whip ;  being  ufeful  in  af- 
fifting  to  manage  the  hounds.  A  light  ftraight 
fingle-ftem  whip,  is  calleda  jockey  whip,  being  the 
fort  ufed  on  the  turf. 

WHIP — is  the  name  of  a  horfe  of  fome  reputa- 
tion as  a  racer,  but  was  withdrawn  from  the  turf, 
and  announced  as  a  ftallion,  at  five  years  old.  He 
was  bred  by  Mr.  Durand;  foaled  in  1794;  got  by 
Saltram^  dam  by  King  Herod^  and  was  the  fa- 
vourite for  the  Derby  in  1797,  and  expeded 
to  win  it  eafy,  had  he  been  well  enough  to  have 
ftarted.  He  was  tried  to  have  fo  much  fpeed,  as 
to  be  able  to  give  many  colts  of  the  fame  year  from 
twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  The  firft  time  he  ftarted, 
he  won  a  fweepftakes  of  20  guineas  each,  the  New 
Mile  at  Afcot,  beating  three  others;  and  afterwards 
a  50/.  plate  for  three  year  olds  at  Reading.     In 

1798 
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1798  he  won  50/.  at  Afcot  Heath.  In  running  for 
the  gold  cup  at  Oxford,  againft  Diamond,  Stickler^ 
Johnny^  and  Oatlands,  he  ran  out  of  the  Courfe, 
when  fuppofed  to  be  winning  to  a  certainty.  At 
Brighton  he  won  a  50/.  plate,  beating  Combatant, 
who  had  the  day  before  won  a  fweepftakes  of  10 
guineas  each,  (17  fubfcribers,)  beating  feven  others. 
At  Canterbury  he  won  a  fweepftakes  of  20  guineas 
each,  (five  fubfcribers,)  which  was  the  laft  time  he 
ftarted;  having  fince  been  advertifed  to  cover  at 
five  guineas  a  mare,  and  five  (hillings  the  groom. 

WHIPPER-IN— is  an  affiftant  fubordinate  to 
the  huntfman  in  every  hunting  eftablifliment, 
which,  if  upon  a  well-regulated  fcale  of  any  mag- 
nitude, is  never  confidered  complete  with  lefs  than 
two.  One  of  thefe  has  a  ftiade  of  fuperiority,  and 
is  called  the  j^ry?;  the  other,  the  fecond,  whipper- 
in.  The  firft,  upon  all  and  every  occafion,  is  con- 
fidered as  a  fecond  huntfman,  empowered  to  a6l 
with  his  authority  upon  every  emergency,  and  at 
all  times  during  temporary  feparation  in  the  chafe, 
or  unavoidable  abfence.  Notwithftanding  this  de- 
legation of  power,  it  is  his  duty  to  remain  ftriftly 
obedient  to  the  huntfman,  and  to  execute  all  his 
injunQions  with  the  moft  cheerful  alacrity;  and 
however  largely  he  may  be  qualified  in  other  re- 
fpeQs,  it  is  impoflfible  he  can  ever  become  a  good 
whipper-in,  if  he  is  in  pofieflion  of  a  bad  temper. 
It  is  abfolutely  indifpcnfiblc  that  he  fliould  be  a  na- 
tural 
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tural  philofopher  in  rerpe6l  to  patience  and  felf- 
denial,  as  it  is  fo  peculiarly  his  province  to  a6l  an 
inferior  part,  unlefs  when  circumftances  occur  to 
bring  him  more  forward  upon  the  canvafs;  the  mo-, 
ment  which  ceafe,  he  muft  contentedly  retire  again 
from  the  front,  to  his  former  ftation  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  pi6lure. 

Mr.  Beckford,  after  a  profufion  of  the  moft  ob- 
fervant  experience,  admitted  an  excellent  whipper- 
in  to  be  preferable  to  an  excellent  huntfman;  and 
as  the  opinion  he  believed  was  entirely  new,  he  felt 
himfelf  in  fome  degree  called  upon  to  explain  it. 
He  had  no  doubt  but  he  fliould  have  better  fport, 
and  kill  more  foxes,  with  a  moderate  huntfman, 
and  an  excellent  whipper-in,  than  with  the  beft  of 
huntfmen  without  fuch  afli Ranee.  For  he  confi- 
dered,  that,  in  general  fporting  acceptation,  it 
might  probably  be  conceived,  that  a  good  huntf- 
man might  always  make  a  good  whipper-in;  not 
fuch,  however,  as  he  meant;  his  talent  muft  be 
born  with  him.  His  reafons  were,  that  good  hounds 
(and  bad  he  would  not  keep)  oftener  need  the  one 
than  the  other;  and  genius,  which,  in  a  whipper- 
in,  if  attended  by  obedience,  (his  firft  diftingui fil- 
ing requifite,)  can  be  productive  of  no  ill,  is,  in  a 
huntfman,  a  dangerous  though  a  defirable  quality; 
and  if  not  accompanied  with  a  large  fiiare  of  pru- 
dence, blended  with  humility,  will  oftentimes  re- 
tard and  fpoil  the  fport,  as  well  as  tend  materially 
to  hurt  the  hounds, 

It 
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It  has  been  erroneoufly  conceived,  by  fome 
tlu^oretic  and  newly-entered  fportfmen,  that  it  is  the 
bufinefs  of  a  whipper-in  to  attend  clofely  upon  the 
huntfnian,  to  receive  his  commands,  and  execute 
his  orders;  which  is  by  no  means  the  cafe.  IF  he  is 
on  the  oppofite  (ide  of  the  covert  to  the  huntfman, 
he  is  in  his  proper  place;  and  if  within  hearing  of 
his  halloo^  he  is  near  enough ;  for  that  is  the  fignal 
it  is  the  province  of  the  whipper-in  to  obey.  The 
fecond  whipper-in  may  occafionally  attend  upon  the 
huntfman,  to  acl  as  a  field  aid  de  camp^  when  he  is 
not  required  by  circumftances  to  be  active  elfe- 
where.  The  firll  whipper-in  fliould  of  courfe  be 
qualified  to  hunt  the  hounds,  if  neceffary  :  nothing 
can  be  better  calculated  to  keep  a  huntfman  within 
the  bounds  of  decency  and  good  manners;  as  they 
in  general  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  the  affump- 
tion  of  imaginary  confequence,  when  once  they 
have  imbibed  an  opinion  of  their  own  fuperiority. 

WHien  hounds  are  taken  from  the  kennel,  it  is 
the  place  of  the  firfl  whipper-in  to  go  before,  and 
of  the  fecond  to  come  at  fome  diftance  behind  them. 
If  permitted  to  follow  too  near,  however  great  the 
necefhty  may  be,  the  poor  animals  will  never  be 
allowed  time  to  empty  themfclves;  for  thefe  juve- 
nile whippers-in,  upon  their  initiation,  conceive  it 
their  proper  element  to  be  always  in  a  gallop,  and 
incefiantly  whipping  the  hounds  whenever  they  can 
get  at  them.  I'he  firit  whipper^n  (hould  be  of 
X  light 
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light  weight,  great  agility,  quick  conception,  of 
much  perfonal  fortitude,  and  an  excellent  horfe- 
man.  With  thefe  qualifications,  he  has  it  always 
in  his  power  to  exert  and  difplay  his  ability  to  ad- 
vantage. While  the  huntfman  ilicks  clofe  to  his 
headmoil  hounds,  the  whipper-in  can  give  proof  of 
his  judgment  in  various  ways:  he  can  clap  forward 
to  any  great  earth  that  may  be  open ;  he  may  Jink 
the  wind^  to  view  and  halloo  a  fox  when  the  fcent 
fails,  or  keep  him  off  his  foil :  he  may  avail  him- 
felf  of  the  firft  opportunity  io  flop  the  tail  hounds^ 
and  get  them  forward;  and  he  has  it  conftantly  in 
his  power  to  afTifl:  the  hounds,  if  he  has  penetration 
to  difcover  where,  and  at  what  time,  it  is  moft 
wanted.  The  making  and  keeping  a  pack  fteady,  de- 
pend entirely  upon  him;  as  it  is  not  the  province  of 
a  huntfman  either  to  r^^^  oy  flog  abound,  if  it  can 
confiftently  be  avoided. 

During  the  chafe,  whenever  it  may  be  neceffary 
to  flop  the  hounds,  the  whipper-in  fhould  always  be 
at  their  head  before  he  begins  to  make  the  attempt. 
Rating  behind  can  effe6l  but  little ;  and  if  they  are 
running  riot  in  covert,  it  may  prevent  him  from 
knowing  which  are  the  aggreffors.  Whippers-in 
are  frequently  in  the  extreme,  and  continue  rating 
long  after  they  find  that  rating  will  not  avail :  a 
hound  fhould  never  be  ftruck,  unlefs  he  is  firft 
made  fenfible  what  it  is  for:  if  they  were  a  little 
lels   hafly,  and  more  difpofed  to  reflexion,  they 

would 
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would  never  ftrike  a  hound  that  did  no/  deferve  it, 
and  would  ftrike  thofe  hard  who  do.  In  faB,  the 
experience  of  every  additional  feafon  affords  ample 
convi6tion,  that  a  whipper-in  feldom  diftinguifiics 
fufficiently  the  degrees  of  offence  which  a  dog  may 
have  committed,  to  proportion  his  punifhment 
accordingly  ;  and  fuch  is  the  prevalence  of  cuftom, 
that  when  only  riding  a  hound,  to  turn  him  after 
the  huntfman,  he  is  rated  (if  not  flogged)  as  fe- 
verely  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  the  greateft  poffi- 
ble  offence. 

A  whipper-in  is  generally  fo  exceedingly  pleafed 
with  his  own  powers  of  vociferation,  that  he  is  in- 
ceffantly  rating  fome  one  hound  or  another,  and 
then  as  induftrioufly  endeavours  to  flog  him;  with* 
out  afking  himfelf  the  queftion,  whether  it  is  likely 
a  hound  thus  rated  v/ill  not  naturally  feel  inclined 
to  avoid  the  whip.  It  is  certainly  the  moft  con- 
fiftcnt,  whenever  a  hound  may  deferve  corre6lion, 
to  whip  him  firft,  and  to  rate  him  afterwards.  The 
getting  forward  the  tail  hounds  is  a  material  and 
neceffary  part  of  the  chafe,  in  which  a  whipper-in, 
of  energy  and  judgment,  can  always  give  proof  of 
his  ability.  Where  there  are  two  whippers-in,  the 
firfl  is  often  juftified  in  getting  forward,  when  the 
huntfman,  from  accident,  or  unforefeen  and  un- 
avoidable obftruQions,  may  be  prevented  from 
being  up  with  the  hounds;  but  the  fecond  has  no 
right  whatever  to  be  forward,   fo  long  as  a  fingle 

hound 
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hound  is  known  to  have  been  left  behind.     MofiE 
huntfnien  caft  an  eye  of  jaundiced  jealoufy  at  a 
whipper-in,   particularly  if  his  merits  have  attraBed 
the  attention  of  his  employer  ;  upon  a  prefumption 
he  may  have  a  rival  in  his  fubordinate,  who  may^ 
upon  any  indifcretion  or  difobedience  of  his  own, 
have  a  fair  chance   of  becoming  his  fucceflbr;  a 
circumftance  that   fometimes  a   little   cankers   the 
bafis  of  unanimity.     After  thefe  accumulated  re- 
marks upon  the  perfonal  qualifications  and  official 
efforts  of  a  whipper-in,  it  may  with  truth   be  af- 
firmed, if  he  is    innately  bold,  aftive,  and   ener- 
getic;   a  prudent,   careful,    and  fleady  horfeman, 
with  a  quick  ear,  and  clear  voice ;  with  attentive 
knowledge,    and  obfervation  to  diflinguifli  where 
he  can  be  the  mofl  ufeful;  not  poffefTing  the  fimple 
conceit  of  killing  a  fox  without  the  huntfman,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  feel  difpofed  to  afTift  him  all  he 
can ;  fuch  a  one  may  be  confidered  completely  per- 
fect in  his  department,   and  will  feldom  or  ever  be 
long  out  of  employment. 

WHELPS.— The  produce  of  hounds  during 
their  firfl  months  are  termed  whelps ;  the  young  of 
other  fporting  dogs  are  in  general  called  puppies* 
Thofe  who  are  intent  upon  forming  a  hunting  efta- 
blifhment,  will,  in  laying  the  foundation,  recolle6^, 
that  hounds  are  very  frequently  to  be  purchafed  for 
confiderably  lefs  money  than  they  can  be  bred. 
The  pack  once  obtained,  breeding  then  becomes 

indifpenfibly 
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indifpenfibly  neceffary  for  the  proper  fupport  of 
the  (lock,  and  the  acquifition  of  fuperior  excel- 
lence; by  pofTelling  the  annual  convenience  of  en- 
tering young,  and  rejetling  old,  till  the  body  be- 
come  perfectly  complete.  The  bufinefs  of  breed- 
ing is  confidered  fo  very  material  to  the  fporti no- 
reputation  of  the  Citablifliment,  that,  by  amateurs 
and  profeffed  fportfmen,  it  is  condu8:ed  with  a 
fyflematic  circumfpcQion,  and  molt  judicious  dif- 
crimination.  Uniformity  in  fize,  fhape,  make, 
colour,  fpeed,  and  conftitution,  are  leading  per- 
fe6tions,  which  fliould  never  be  loft  light  of.  Mr. 
Beckford,  who  feems  to  have  underftood  the 
chafe  much  better  than  any  writer  that  has  ever 
promulgated  an  opinion  upon  the  fubje6t,  has  laid 
down  fome  precautionary  rules,  from  w^hich  the 
emulous  and  tlie  prudent  will  feldom  deviate.' 

In  a  well-regulated  and  extenfive  hunting  efta- 
blifhment.  no  lefs  than  nine  or  ten  couple  of  whelps 
fliould  be  annually  bred  to  keep  up  a  regular  fup- 
ply:  the  diftemper  fometimes  making  dreadful 
havoc  amongft  the  whelps,  as  well  as  age  and  infir- 
mities amongft  the  old  hounds,  if  a  proper  number 
of  recruits  were  not  always  ready,  much  mortifying 
difappointment  might  probably  enfue.  Whenever 
it  can  be  fo  contrived,  the  whelps  fhould  appear 
betw^een  the  fecond  or  third  week  in  February,  and 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  March  ;  they  have  then 
nothing  to  encounter  from  the  cold  feverity  of  the 
■winter   feafon,  and  the  enfuing   fummer  to   bafk, 
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expand,  and  grow  in.  It  is  on  all  hands  admittecJ 
injudicious  to  breed  from  hounds  with  palpable 
imperfections:  weak  hounds,  babblers,  flvirters, 
flow,  and  tardy-tongued  hounds,  (liould  always  be 
rejecled.  An  old  dog  fliould  never  be  put  to  an 
old  bitch;  nor  fliould  either  dog  or  bitch  be  in  an 
unhealthy  ftate,  left  the  offspring  fhould  be  eventu- 
ally  affetled. 

Whiskey, — the  name   of  a    mod    excellent 
runner,  whofe  recent  performances  on  the  turf  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  prefent  celebrity  as  a  ftallion 
of  much  promifed  reputation.     He  was  bred  by  his 
Royal   Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales;  foaled  iri 
1780,  and  got  by  Saltrayn  out  of  CalafJi^  (who  was 
got   by  Herod;)  her  dam  (Tcrcfa)    by   Matchem, 
In  1792,  when  three  years  old,  in  the  July  Meet- 
ing at  Newmarket,  he  won  a  fweepftakes   of  200 
guineas,    eight  fubfcribers;    and   50/0  at  Bedford. 
Firft  Oclober  Meeting,   a  poft  fweepftakes  of  1000 
guineas  each,  three  fubfcribers.     The  next  day  a 
fubfcription  of  200  guineas  caclt,  eleven  fubfcri- 
bers.    Second  O6lober  Meeting,  a  fubfcription  of 
20  guineas  each,  fix  fubfcribers.    In  the  Houghton 
Meeting,  he  beat  Sir  F.  Standifli's  Sir  John  aerofs 
the    flat,  ftaking    150  to    100   guineas.     In    1793 
(then  Mr.  Durand's)  he  won  the  Jockey  Stakes  of 
100  guineas  each,  half  forfeit,  twelve   fubfcribers. 
The  next  Meeting  he  beat  Halhcrt  a  match  over 
the  Beacon  for   200  guineas.      At  Winchefter  he 
walked  over  the  Courfe  for  a  50/.  plate ;  and  won 
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a  ifweepflakes  of  lO  guineas  each,  fix  fabfcribers. 
He  was  then  v/ithdrawn  from  the  turf,  and  an- 
nounced as  a  ftallion  at  five  guineas  a  mare,  and 
half  a  guinea  the  groom.  Two  of  his  get  darted  at 
only  two  years,  and  were  both  winners.  In  1799^ 
Clariffa  appeared,  and  at  two  years  old  won  150 
guineas,  and  120  guineas,  at  Brighton.  Pamela^ 
three  years  old,  50/.  at  Brocket  Hall ;  200  guineas 
at  Epfom;  and  50/.  at  Ipfwich.  In  i§oo,  two 
others  appeared,  each  two  years  old,  both  winners 
at  Newmarket.  In  1801,  Eleanor  flarted,  and 
won  250  guineas,  700  guineas,  and  200  guineas, 
at  Newmarket;  and  the  Derby  and  Oaks  Stakes, 
both  at  Epfom,  amounting  to  1475  guineas.  Julia 
won  the  July  Stakes,  40  guineas,  and  450  guineas, 
at  Newmarket;  and  Whijkerandosw'on  three  prizes 
at  Newmarket,  Brighton,  and  Egham.  In  1802, 
Whirligig  "^ on  {tYtn  prizes;  Julia^  fix  ;  Eleanor j 
three;  Gig^  tv/o;  and  Orlando^  100  guineas,  at 
Newmarket.  Under  the  increafing  merits  of  which 
progeny,  his  price  as  a  ilallion  is  advanced  to 
double  the  original  fum;  {landing  announced  to 
cover  for  10  guineas  a  mare  the  prcfent  feafon, 
1803,  ^^  Great  Barton,  near  Bury  St,  Edmund's. 

WHITE-FOOTED  HORSE—is  always  con- 
fidered  an  indication  of  future  weakncfs  in  the  feet; 
fuch  horfes,  in  general,  having  hoofs  v/hich  become 
foon  brittle  and  battered;  or  an  outer  folc  {o  thin 
at  the  bottom,  tliat  it  compulfivcly  fubmits  to  the 
propulfive  force  of  the  membranous  inafs  within, 
I  i    ?,  and 
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and  rooii  forms  a  preternatural  prominence  upon 
the  furface,  rendering  the  foot  not  only  weak,  but 
exceedingly  difficult  to  fhoe,  without  preffing  upon 
the  part  requiring  to  be  protefted. 

WHITE  HOUND.— A  hound  perfeaiy  white 
is  hardly  ever  bred  up  for  the  chafe;  not  more  on 
account  of  their  being  confidered  weaker  in  con- 
ftitution  than  hounds  of  a  variegated  defcription, 
than  their  contributing  lefs  to  the  uniformity  of  the 
pack.  The  hounds  in  the  highefl  eftimation  to 
conftitute  beauty,  are  brown,  liver-coloured,  or 
yellow  pied;  either  of  thofe  having  a  proportional 
participation  with  the  white,  and  of  thefe  the  moft 
are  now  bred.  There  are,  however,  fome  inftances, 
where  hounds  entirely  of  a  black,  or  fandy  tan,  arc 
admitted,  and  prove  the  cj-ack  or  leading  hound  of 
the  pack. 

WIDGEON — is  a  fpecies  of  wild  fow^l,  inferior 
in  fize  to  the  wild  duck,  but  confiderably  larger 
than  the  teal.  They  afford  little  or  no  fport  to  the 
gunner,  being  but  rarely  found,  except  in  the 
utmoft  feverity  of  the  winter,  and  then  only  in  cer» 
tain  particular  fens  and  marflies  in  fome  few  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thofe  with  which  the 
markets  of  the  Metropolis  are  fupplied,  are  caught 
in  the  fame  manner  as  wild-ducks.     See  Dzcoy. 

WILD  BOAR. — This  animal  was  formerly  a 
native  of  Britain,  and  held  in  fuch  high  eftimation, 

that 
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that  thofe  convided  of  killing  or  maiming  them  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,   were  punifhed 
with  the  lofs  of  their  eyes.     Charles  the   Firft  pro- 
cured  wild  boars  from  the  continent,    and  had  them 
turned  down  in  the  New   Foreft  to   promote  the 
breed;    but    they   were   entirely    dedroyed  in   the 
civil  wars  that  enfued.     Hunting  the  wild  boar  is 
confidered  a  magnanimous  fport  with  the  grandees 
of  thofe  countries  in  which  they  abound;  biit  it 
partakes  in  no  degree  of  comparifon  with  the  ex- 
hilarating fport,    and  enlivening  fcenes,  difplayed 
in  the  different  kinds  of  chafe  in  our  own  country. 
Wild  boars  are  fought  after,  and  tried  for,  in  the 
largeft  and  thickeft  woods  and  coverts,  (having  an- 
gular and  crofs   rides   cut  through    them    for   the 
purpofe  of  the  chafe,)  in  the  fame  way  by  which 
(lags    are    roufed,    or    foxes    unkenneled,    in    this 
country.     The  dogs   ufed   for  the  fport,  are  flow 
and  heavy,  much  more  like  a  crofs  between  a  maftiff 
and  a  wire-haired  lurcher,  than  any  fpecies  of  the 
liound  kind.     When  the  boar  is  once  roufed,  more 
by  the  inceffant  noife  and  clamour  of  the  multitude 
than  any  peculiar  property  of  the  dogs,  he  goes 
moderately  off,  not  much  alarmed  at,  or  fcemingly 
afraid  of,   the  exultations  of  his  purfuers.     During 
the  chafe  (if  it  is  worthy  to  be  termed  fo)  he  fre- 
quently turns  round  to  face  the  dogs,  and  offers  to 
attack   them;    again   proceeds;    again   turns;    and 
they  for  a  while  keep  each  other  at  bay  :  the  fame 
ceremony  is  renewed,  till  at   length   the   boar  be- 
comes completely  tired,  refufing  to  go  any  farther.. 

I  i  3  The 
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The  ferious  conflid  then  begins  in  earneft.  His; 
defence  being  ftrong,  and  wonderfully  powerfulj^ 
before,  the  dogs  (particularly  the  young  ones)  en- 
deavour to  attack  him  behind,  in  which  attempt 
fome  lives  are  frequently  loft ;  but  during  the  ftrug- 
gle,  the  hunters  get  up,  and  put  a  period  to  his 
exiftence  with  their  fpears. 

WILD   DUCK.— See  Decoy. 

WILD  GOOSE  CHASE,— is  neither  more  or 
lefs  than  a  metaphorical  allufion  to  the  uncertainty 
of  its  termination.  This  originated  in  a  kind  of 
chafe  (niore  properly  match)  formerly  decided  in 
the  following  way.  Twohorfes  having  fiarted  at 
the  place  appointed,  continued  to  rate  by  the  fide 
of  each  other,  till  one  having  obtained  the  lead, 
was  entitled  to  proceed  in  whatever  dire6lion  the 
rider  pleafed,  (either  by  fliortening  or  prolonging 
the  diilance  to  the  winning  fpot  previoufly  agreed 
on,)  according  to  the  qualifications  of  his  horfe. 
This  kind  of  chafe  fo  frequently  terminated  in  tired 
or  Jpoilecl  horfes,  without  a  decifion,  that  it  was 
long  fince  changed  to  a  train  fcent^  (that  is^  a  drag 
acrofs  the  country;)  better  known  by  the  denomi- 
nation of  a  fiecflc  chafe, 

WIND  BROKEN.— The  difordcr  or  malady  fo 
called,  is  (with  the  mod  experienced)  difcovered 
by  a  quick  and  irregular  heaving  of  the  Hanks,  ac- 
companied by  a  great  and  palpable  difhculty  of  re- 

fpiration 
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fpiratlon  after  brids:  exertion.     The  ufiial  mode  of 
examination  with  dealers,   is  to  try  the  perfect  or 
imperfeft  (late  of  the  wind,  by  a  cough  compul- 
fively  excited  :  this  is  effctled  by  forcibly  prefling 
the  gullet,  jail  below  the  under  jaw,  at  the  junftion 
of  the  head  with  the  neck ;  from  which  preffure, 
if  a  fcrong,  clear,  healthy  cough  immediately  pro^ 
ceeds.,  the  wind  may  be  confidered  found,  and  na- 
turally good;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fhould  it  prove 
a  wheezing  hufky  attempt  to   cough,  terminating 
with  a  kind  of  dillant  moan,  or  groan,  the  horfe  is 
aflhmatic,  and  unfound,  if  not  completely  broken- 
winded;     in  which  ftate  moil  horfes  may  be  difco- 
vered,  from  the  noife  they  make  in  their  difficulty 
of  refpiration  during  either  a  fharp  trot  or  mode- 
rate canter;    from  which   they  have  acquired  the 
common  appellation  of  re-artrs^  which  is  underftood 
to  imply  a  certainty  of  Erokkn  Wind;  which  fee. 

WINDGALLS— are  foit  and  flatulent  or  fluc- 
tuating tumours,  fcatcd  on  one  or  both  lidcs  the 
back  finev/s,  above  the  fctlock-joint  of  a  horfe,  and 
principally  upon  the  fore-legs;  but  with  horfes  who 
have  been  immoderately  worked,  they  frequently 
appear  upon  the  hind-legs  alfo.  They  generally' 
make  their  appearance  upon  fubjeds  who  have 
been  brought  into  labour  too  young,  and  before  the 
vefTels  have  acquired  a  proper  lirength  and  elafli- 
city.  Permitted  to  continue  long,  without  couur 
teraciion,  they  foon  polfefs  a  rigid  inflexibility, 
which  is  never  to  be  fubdued,  Whenever  they  are 
I  i   4  firll 
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firft  perceived,  early  means  Ihould  be  adopted,  to 
prevent  a  farther  protrufion  of  the  integument. 
Plentiful  impregnations  of  the  heft  white  wine  vine- 
gar, followed  by  powerful  repellents  of  cam- 
phorated fpirits,  incorporated  with  a  fixth  part  of 
faturnine  extra tl;  or  a  ftrong  folution  of  alum  in 
water,  affifted  by  a  moderate  woollen  bandage; 
will  fometimes  obliterate  them  entirely^  provided 
they  are  attacked  in  their  infancy,  and  the  mode 
thus  adopted  patiently  perfevered  in. 

WITHERS.— The  part  ofahorfe   fo  called,  is 
the  fuperior   point  of  the  fhoulders,  fituate  above 
the  blades,  precifely  at  the  termination  of  the  mane, 
from  whence  the  back  begins.     Upon  the  good  or 
ill  formation  of  the  withers,  the  fymmetry,  ftrength 
and  value  of  the  horfe  materially  depend.     If  the 
fubject  is  well  made  in  the  withers,  with  a  gradually 
advancing  forehand,  long  and  proportionally  ere8:, 
it  produces  a  commanding  majeflic  dignity  in  the 
fore  quarters,  generally   accompanied    with   a  cor- 
•  refponding  uniformity    behind.     A   horfe   of  this 
defcription  is  almoft  invariably  fure-footed,   and  an 
admirable  goer  in  all  his  paces  :  on  the  contrary,  if 
he  is  defeftive  in  this  particular  point,  he  is  lower 
before  than  behind^  and  is  proportionally  reduced  in 
eftimation  and  intrinfic  worth.     A  horfe  low  in  the 
withers,  is  moftly  fhort  in  the  forehand  alfo  ;  forci- 
ble indications  of  a  deficiency  in  fpeedy  a8ion,  an 
habitual  tendency  to  the  perfe^iion  o^Jlumbling^  and 
the  equally  mortifying  memento  of  not  being  able 

2  to 
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to  carry  a  faddle  in  its  proper   place,  without  the 
pleafing  appendage  called  a  crupper. 

The  withers  are  conftantly  liable  to  injury,  from 
laddies  being  wide  in  the  tree,  or  coming  too  far 
forward,  which  letting  the  internal  part  of  the  pum- 
mel come  into  contact  with  the  projecting  poi;it  of 
the  withers,  mifchief  (from  the  pinching,  preflure, 
or  friction)  frequently  enfues,  terminating  in  in- 
flammation, laceration,  tumefaclion,  maturation, 
and  fometimes  fiftula,  which  fee.  Injuries  fuftained 
in  this  part  by  either  of  the  m.eans  before  mentioned, 
fhould  never  remain  unattended  to  :  a  repetition 
of  the  caufe,  from  neglect  or  inattention,  is  likely 
to  render  that  ferious  and  fevere,  which  might,  by  a 
•contrary  conduct,  have  proved  only  a  flight  and 
temporary  inconvenience.  When  fuch  a  circum- 
flance  has  unluckily  taken  place,  and  is  attended  to 
without  delay,  cool  repellents,  and  mild  aiiringents, 
will  generally  effe8:  an  early  obliteration;  but  it 
fhould  be  retained  in  memory,  that  the  part  once 
bruifed  acquires  an  additional  degree  of  tendernefs 
and  irritability,  which  will  render  the  cure  more 
tedious  and  difficult,  fhould  the  bruife  be  incon- 
fiderately  or  inattentively  repeated. 

WITHER-WRUNG.— A  horfe  is  faid  to  be 
wither-wrung,  when  he  fuftained  the  origin  of  the 
injuries  dcfcribcd  under  the  laft  head. 

WOLF. 
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WOLF. — The  wolf,    although  not  now   to   be 
found  among  us,   was    once  a  very  deftru61ive  na- 
tive of  this  country,  and  the  whole  were  ultimately 
deftroyed  by  mandate  from  the  Crown.     Naturalifts 
iinivtrlally  agree  in  an  opinion,  that  the  wolf  and 
dog  were  originally  of   the  fame  clafs ;  and  argue, 
from  its  external   form,  that    it  is  in  every   refpecl 
what  the  dog   was   in   its  natural  ft  ate  of  freedom. 
Although    completely    annihilated  in  this  country, 
they  are   to  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  every 
other,  from  v/hence  they  are  fpeculatively  imported, 
and  may  be  feen  in  the  menageries   of  thofe  by 
whom  they  are  edablifhed  for  the  fole  purpofe  of 
public  exhibition.   In  refpeO;  to  the  degree  of  fimi- 
litude  between  the  two,   impartial   infpeftion  mud 
admit   the   perceptible    fliades    of  diiferencc:    the 
fhape  of  the  head  differs  materially;  and  the  eyes 
being  more  obliquely  feated,  affords  an  afped  of 
the  mOil  favage  ferocity.     The  ears  of  the  wolf  are 
fharp  and  ereft;  the  tail  long,  bufliy,  and  bending 
inwards  from  its  hind  legs;  its  body  is  of  ftronger 
formation  than  the  body  of  any  fpecies  of  dog;  its 
iaws  and  teeth  evidently  larger,  and  more  power- 
ful; and  Us  hair  both  coarfer  and  thicker.     The 
internal  ftruBure  of  the  dog  and  w^olf  is  precifely 
the  fame  in  every  particular;  the  latter  copulate  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  their  fudden  feparation  pre- 
vented by  the  fame  means.     The  time  of  geftation 
alfo  varies  i3iit  little,  if  any;  and,  I'rom  the  various 
experiments    recited    by    the    late    celebrated    Dr. 
Hunter,  there  is  left  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the 

wolf 
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wolf  and  dog  ^vill  copulate,  and  produce  an  inter- 
mediate fpecies,  capable  of  fubfequent  propagation. 

In  all  ages,  the  wolf  has  been  confidered  the  mod 
favage  enemy  of  mankind;  and  at  moft  times,  and 
in  all  countries,   rewards  have  been  offered  for  its 
deftruftion.     When  preffed  with  hunger,  from  re- 
peated difappointments,  the  wolf  becomes  doubly- 
courageous  from   neceffity;  braves  every  danger, 
and  will  attack  the  very  animals  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  human  fpecies.     The  horfe  alone  feems 
to  pofTefs  the  power  of  fuperiority;  all  inferior  ani- 
mals have  no  alternative  to  unconditional  fubmif- 
fion,  and  inevitable  deflruftion.  Evtn  man  himfeif 
has  frequently  fallen  a  viftim  to  its  rapacity  ;  and  it 
is  faid,  upon  the  bell  authorities,   that  when  once^ 
they  have  feafted  upon  human  blood,  they  become 
the  more  incelTantly  rapacious  in  the  purfuit  of  it. 
The  wolf,  from  his  mufcular  ftrength,  is  enabled  to 
carry  ofF  a  fheep  in  his  mouth,  and  even  riui  with 
it  in   that  manner:  his   bite  is    dreadfully  fevcre, 
and  the  keener,  the  lefs  it  meets  with  oppolition ; 
but   when    powerfully   refilled,    he  is  exceedingly 
cautious    and    circumfpccl,    never    fighting    when 
nearly  upon  an  equality,    but  under  the  moil  abfo- 
lute  necefiity.     The  wolf  is  hardier,  and  more  ro- 
buft,  than  the  dog,  but  Icfs  alive  to  the  powers  of 
intellectual  difcrimination:  he  is  almoft  incedkntly 
prowling  in  fearch  of  prey,  and  is  himfeif,  of  all 
animals,  the  moil  diiMcult  to  conquer  in  the  chafe. 


Every 
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Every  poflible  means  were  adopted,  many  cen- 
turies fince,  to  rid  this  country  of  fo  rapacious  a 
defpoiler.  King  Edgar  attempted  to  efFe6l  it  in 
England,  by  remitting  the  punifhment  of  certain 
crimes  on  producing  a  certain  number  of  wolves' 
tongues:  and  in  Wales,  the  tax  of  gold  and  filver 
was  commuted  for  an  annual  tribute  of  their  heads. 
Some  centuries  after  which,  they  had  increafed  to 
fuch  a  deftruftive  infinity,  as  to  become  again  an 
obje6t  of  royal  attention,  and  great  rewards  were 
once  more  held  forth  for  their  deftru6lion.  Edward 
the  First  ifTued  his  royal  mandate  to  Peter  Corbet, 
to  fuperintend  and  affift  in  the  deftruclion  of  them 
in  the  feveral  counties  of  Gloucefter,  Worceiler, 
Hereford,  Salop,  and  Stafford.  In  other  counties, 
certain  perfons  held  their  lands  upon  condition  of 
hunting,  taking,  and  deftroying,  a  number  of 
wolves  annually,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
land  fo  held.  They  were  fo  numerous  in  Scotland 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  they 
completely  overrun  the  country,  to  the  inceffant 
deftrudion  of  the  flocks,  and  the  immenfe  loffes  of 
the  community;  nor  were  they,  with  every  indefa- 
tigable exertion  of  the  natives,  extirpated  till  the 
year  1680,  when  the  laji  wolf  is  recorded  to  have 
fallen  by  the  hand  of  the  then  famous  Sir  Ewen 
Cameron.  Ireland  in  thofe  times  fuffered  by  their 
immenfe  numbers  in  an  equal  degree  with  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  and  for  a  much  longer  dura- 
tion, as  they  were  not  perfeftly  annihilated  in  that 
country  till  the  earlier  part  of  the  laft  century. 

WOLVES* 
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WOLVES'  TEETH.— Thofe  fo  called,  are  the 
natural  teeth  of  the  horfe,  enlarged  by  a  preterna- 
tural growth,  fo  as  to  lacerate  the  flefliy  internal 
part  of  the  cheek  by  the  prominence  of  their  ragged 
edges,  or  by  the  upper  grinders  overhanging  the 
lower;  they  catch  the  wrinkled  parts  (called  flaps) 
between  them  in  the  a8:  of  maftication,  occafioning 
fo  much  pain,  that  fome  horfes  are  conliderably  re- 
duced in  flefh  by  a  compulfive  abftinence,  eating 
no  more  than  merely  fufficient  to  keep  the  frame  in 
a  ft  ate  of  fubfiftence.  With  horfes  labouring  under 
fuch  infirmity  or  imperfedion,  there  is  no  relief  to 
be  obtained,  but  from  a  proper  file,  and  the  hand  of 
a  fteady  operator. 

WOODCOCK.— This  is  a  bird  of  paffage,  with 
a  fimply  variegated  plumage,  having  a  long  bill^ 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  purpofes  of  infertioii 
and  fu6lion,  from  which  its  fubfiftence  is  princi- 
pally derived:  it  is  rather  inferior  in  fize  to  the 
partridge,  varying  in  weight,  according  to  the  con- 
dition it  may  be  in,  and  the  feafon  in  which  it  is 
killed,  being  rarely  lefs  than  eight,  or  more  than 
eleven  ounces  in  the  fcalc.  Tiiey  arrive  in  this 
country  fome  time  in  the  month  of  06tober;  but 
whether  early  or  late,  depends  entirely  upon  the  pre- 
valence of  the  winds  by  which  they  are  brought 
over.  The  eaft  and  north-eafterly  winds  (particu- 
larly w^hen  accompanied  by  fogs)  are  the  moft  fa- 
vourable for  their  arrival :  reaching  our  fliores  fa- 
tigued with  flight,  they  drop  under  any  tree,  fhrub, 

or 
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or  bufh,  bearing  the  appearance  of  covert :  aftet 
reft  and  refrefliment,  they  in  longer  flights  difperfe 
ihemfelves  in  the  different  woods,  copfes,  fliaws, 
and  hedge-rows,  in  various  parts  of  the  country^ 
felefting  chiefly  fuch  parts  as  feem  beft  calculated 
for  the  fingularity  of  their  accommodation.  They 
are  by  no  means  remarkable  for  remaining  long  in 
one  place,  or  even  in  the  fame  neighbourhood;  on 
the  contrary,  they  never  continue  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  days  in  any  particular  fpot,  though  favoura- 
bly adapted  to  their  reception. 

The  woodcock  is  a  very  clumfy  waddling  walker, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  every  kind  of  fowl  having  ihort 
legs  and  long  wings :  when  flufhed,  he  rifes  heavily 
from  the  ground,  and  makes  a  confiderable  noife 
before  he  can  gather  wind  fufficient  for  flight.  If 
found  in  a  rufliy  fpot,  a  ditch,  or  a  hedge-row, 
from  whence  he  is  obliged  to  prefent  an  open  mark, 
he  frequently  flowly  (Icims  over  the  ground,  and  is 
very  eafily  fliot;  as,  indeed,  is  the  cafe  elfewherc^ 
provided  any  obilruQiion  does  not  arife  from  inter« 
vening  branches  of  trees,  and  boughs  of  under- 
wood, which,  in  cock  and  covert  fliooting,  mull 
always  be  expefted.  After  a  plentiful  arrival,  they 
afford  excellent  fport,  and  may  be  found  as  well 
with  pointers  as  with  fpaniels,  (the  pointers  being 
hunted  in  the  covert  with  bells:)  but  cock  fliooting 
with  fpaniels  is  almoft  univerfally  preferred,  as  it  is 
more  enlivening  and  exhilarating  to  hear  the  fpa- 
niels occafionally  in  ^w^/?,  rather  than  purfue  fa 
5  pleafing. 
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ple^fing  a  fcene  with  the  folemnity  of  a  general 
filence.  • 


WOODPECKER— was  a  horfc  whofe  blood 
and  performances  rendered  him,  as  a  racer,  and 
ftallion,  of  the  mod  diilinguifiied  celebrity.  He 
was  bred  by  Sir  C.  Davers;  foaled  in  1773;  got 
by  Herod^  dam  (Mifs  Ramjdcn)  by  Old  Cade, 
grand-dam  by  Lord  Lonfdale's  Bay  Arabian,  His 
winnings  are  now  become  too  remote  to  give  in  the 
detail.  As  a  ftallion,  his  progeny  are  infinite; 
amongfl:  the  principal  of  which  the  following  have 
been  the  mod.  confpiciious.  In  1789,  Bullfinch 
won  300  guineas,  loo  guineas,  20  guineas,  100 
guineas,  100  guineas,  and  50  guineas,  at  New- 
market. Chanticleer,,  650  guineas,  500  guineas, 
and  400  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Corr,i07'ant,  135 
guineas,  62  guineas,  40  guineas,  200  guineas,  300 
guineas,  62^  guineas,  300  guineas,  and  75  gui- 
neas,  at  Newmarket.  Ilawk^  100  guineas,  150 
guineas,  and  50  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Seagull^ 
35  guineas,  and  800  guineas,  200  guineas,  100 
guineas,  62  guineas,  250  guineas,  200  guineas,  20 
guineas,  200  guineas,  400  guineas,  160  guineas, 
and  300  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Swalloxv,  ico 
guineas,  and  100  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Wood- 
lark^  50/.  at  Stockbridge,  and  the  King's  Hundred 
Guineas,  at  Winchefler,  and  Salifbury. 

In  179O5  twenty-feven  of  his  get  darted,  and 
were    the     winners     of  [evenly -eight   fubfcriptionx, 

fv/eep  (takes. 
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fweepflakes,  matches,  and  plates.  Bat  won  loo 
guineas,  50  guineas,  100  guineas,  100  guineas,  and 
100  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  A  bay  filly  out  of  C^- 
milla,  200  guineas,  143  guineas,  and  200  guineas, 
at  the  fame.  Buzzard^  100  guineas,  50  guineas, 
200  guineas,  and  200  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Chan- 
ticleer, 300  guineas,  200  guineas,  100  guineas,  and 
152  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Cormorant,  50/.  100 
guineas,  200  guineas,  400  guineas,  200  guineas, 
and  60  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Dragon,  200  gui- 
neas, 200  guineas,  200  guineas,  450  guineas,  100 
guineas,  88  guineas,  45  guineas,  200  guineas,  and 
200  guineas,  at  the  fame.  Grijin,  300  guineas, 
120  guineas,  and  125  guineas,  at  Newmarket. 
Jfahel,  50/.  100  guineas,  300  guineas,  and  150  gui- 
neas, at  Newmarket.  Mrs.  Candour,  ^o  guineas, 
50  guineas,  100  guineas,  and  100  guineas,  at  the 
fame.  Pecker,  100  guineas,  100  guineas,  100  gui- 
neas, 100  guineas,  200  guineas,  100  guineas,  and 
100  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Seagull,  200  guineas, 
500  guineas,  and  the  Grofvenor  Stakes,  at  New- 
market;  the  Oatlands  Stakes,  of  100  guineas  each, 
nineteen  fubfcribers,  and  500  guineas,  at  Afcot 
Heath;  60  guineas,  250  guineas,  200  guineas,  and 
300  guineas,  at  Newmarket ;  and  7*0??^  Tit^  50/, 
at  Stamford,  97/.  ^s,  od.  at  Nottingham,  and  50/. 
at  Derby. 

In  1791,  twenty-two  of  his  produce  ftarted,  and 
were  winners  of  fifty-eight  prizes.  Buzzard  won 
250  guineas^    200  guineas,    120  guineas,  and  300 

guineas, 
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gtiiiieas,  at  Newmarket,  and  two  fifties  at  Chefter- 
field.  Chanticleer^  150  guineas,  200  guineas,  the 
Grofvenor  Stakes,  100  guineas,  and  200  guineas,  at 
Newmarket.  Cormorant^  100  guineas,  100  guineas, 
300  guineas,  100  guineas,  and  80  guineas,  at  New- 
market, Dancing  Majltr^  200  guineas,  100  gui- 
neas, and  130  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Dragon^ 
the  Claret  and  Fortefcue  Stakes,  the  Jockey  Club 
Plate,  the  140  guineas,  50/.  1000  guineas,  the 
Prince's  Plate,  and  70  guineas,  at  Newmarket. 
Hawk^  100  guineas,  100  guineas,  100  guineas,  and 
150  guineas,  at  Stockbridge.  Ifahel^  the  Queen's 
100  guineas  at  Chelmsford,  and  the  King's  Plate 
at  Lincoln.  Pecker^  200  guineas,  100  guineas, 
and  the  Give  and  Take  Plate,  at  Newmarket.  6"^^- 
gull^  600  guineas  at  Newmarket ;  and  Tree  Cree- 
per^ 200  guineas,  50  guineas,  60  guineas,  and  50/. 
all  at  Newmarket.  In  1792,  Bujiard  won  200 
guineas,  lOO  guineas,  100  guineas,  50/.  and  100 
guineas,  at  Newmarket,  and  2C0  guineas,  37- 
guineas,  200  guineas,  100  guineas,  and  50  guineas, 
at  the  fame.  Chariticleer^  100  guineas,  500  gui- 
neas, 500  guineas,  500  guineas,  and  400  guineas, 
at  Newmarket.  Dragon^  275  guineas,  the  Whip 
(with  400  guineas,)  and  300  guineas,  at  Newmar- 
ket. Hawk,  100  guineas  at  Newmarket,  and  the 
Bowl  at  Salifbury.  OJtrich,  80  guineas  at  New- 
market, 50/.  at  Brighton,  and  the  King's  Plate  at 
Canterbury.  Ro^jer,  50  guineas,  and  90  guineas, 
at  Exeter  ;  and  50/.  at  Dorchefter.  Tree  Creeper^ 
100  guineas,  the  fecond  clafs  and  main  of  the  Fil- 
VoL.  il.  K  k  \y 
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ly  Stakes,  and  200  guineas,  at  Newmarket;  and  the 
Prince's  Stakes  of  50  guineas  each,  half  forfeit^  fe- 
venteen  fubfcribers,  at  Brighton, 

In  17935  Buzzard  won  the  Craven  Stakes,  200 
guineas,    200  guineas,    60  guineas,     100  guineas, 
and  60  guineas,  at  Newmarket ;  and  a  two  year  old 
bay  filly  of  Lord  Grofvenor's,  the.  July  Filly  Stakes 
at  Newmarket,   and  the  Orleans  Stakes  at  Brighton. 
In  1794.    Buzzard    won   the    Craven   Stakes,    50 
guineas,  the  Jockey  Club  Plate,  200  guineas,  50/. 
and   100  guineas,  at  Newmarket.     Jack   of  New- 
bury,  50/.  at  Bath,  40  guineas  at  TewkfDury,  and 
60  guineas  at  Abingdon.      Paroquetj    300   guineas 
at  Newmarket ;  and  Seagull,  50  guineas,   100  gui- 
neas,   and   105    guineas,    at  the   fame.     In    1795, 
Atropa    (at   two  years    old)    won  400   guineas  at 
Newmarket.    Colihri,  (two  years  old,)  ^o  guineas, 
and  'jr^  guineas,  at  Brighton  ;  200  guineas,  100  gui- 
neas,   100  guineas,    80  guineas,  and  100  guineas, 
at  Newmarket.    Ida,   100  guineas  at  Afcot  Heath, 
50/.  and  50  guineas  at  Brighton,   and  50/.  at  Lewes. 
Shoveller,  150  guineas  at  Afcot;    2j\d  Pecker,  500 
guineas  at  Newmarket.     In    1796,  nine  of  his  get 
itarted,    and  received    nineteen  prizes.     In  1797, 
fix  were   the  winners  of  ten.     In  1798,  three  only 
ftarted,  and  were    winners  of  five.      In  1799,   Vi- 
valde,  three  years  old,  won  300  guineas,   200  gui- 
neas,  100  guineas,  and  ico  guineas,  at  Newmarket, 
and    100    guineas    at  Stamford ;  and  Thrvjh,  only 
two  years  Oid^    100  guineas,    50  guineas^    and  45 
3  guineas, 
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guineas,  at  Newmarket.  In  1800,  Ephemera  \von 
the  Oaks  Stakes,  of  50  guineas  each,  (twenty-four 
fubfcribers,)  at  Epfom,  and  50/.  at  Newmarket. 
Sophia^  100  guineas  at  Brighton.  Thrujli^  100 
guineas,  and  20  guineas,  at  Newmarket.  Vivalde^ 
200  guineas,  and  45  guineas,  at  Newmarket;  50/. 
at  Epfom;  and  50/.  at  Reading.  In  1801,  Crazy 
Poetefs  won  100  guineas  at  Lewes.  Cocoa-Tree^ 
the  Brocket  Stakes  of  100 guineas  at  Brocket  Hall; 
100  guineas,  75  guineas,  and  50  guineas,  at  New- 
market ;  and  Anna  Maria,  60  guineas  at  Epfom. 
In  1802,  Myflery  won  60  guineas,  and  50/.  at 
Goodwood,  and  50  guineas  at  Epfom  ;  Paulo  win- 
ning a  50/.  plate  at  Northampton.  '  So  that,  upon 
a  review  of  Woodpecker's  progeny,  he  has  proved 
himfelf  inferior  to  but  very  few  of  his  predeceffors. 

WORMS — are  known  to  be  of  different  kinds  ; 
and  when  any  one  particular  fpecies  has  taken  pof- 
feflion  of  the  ftom.ach,  or  any  part  of  the  inteflinal 
canal,  in  a  horfe,  they  not  only  occafion  extreme 
pain,  or  perpetual  difquietude,  but  become  inve- 
terate opponents  to  health,  and  conftant  enemies  to 
fiefii  and  condition.  Some  horfes,  of  flrong  con- 
ftitution,  will  bear  their  perfecuting  pinchings  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  before  they  give  external  proof 
of  internal  depredation  ;  others,  from  lefs  patience, 
or  greater  irritability,  are  very  early  in  their  indica- 
tions. Symptoms  of  worms  are  various,  and  not 
unfrequently  deceptive  :  thofe  mod  relied  upon  are 
a  largenefs  of  the  belly,  with  a  leannefs  of  the  flefli; 
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an  unkind  and  hollow  flaring  of  the  coat,  a  flacci- 
dity  of  the  fkin,  a  drynefs  of  the  mouth,  a  foetidity 
of  the  breath,  an  occafional  looking  towards  the 
flank  on  either  fide,  or  ftamping  with  one  hind  foot 
or  the  other  when  in  pain.  A  kind  of  ftraw-co- 
loured  fulphureous  fcurfy  ftain  at  the  fphinfter  of 
the  anus,  is  confidered  a  certain  and  invariable  fign ; 
but  ocular  demonftration  (which  very  frequently 
happens)  removes  the  matter  beyond  all  prefent 
doubt,  and  fubfequent  difappointmento 

The  forts  with  which  horfes  are  moft  commonly 
affliQed,    are  as   follow :    Botts^    a    fhort  circular 
worm,  with  a  flielly  kind  of  coat,  picked  at  one  end, 
and  nearly  round  at  the  other,  not  unlike  the  filk- 
worm  in  its  dormant  ftate  :  thefe  adhere  clofely  to 
the  internal   coat   of  the  ftomach,  caufing  the  moft 
excruciating  pains  as  they  increafe  in  numbers,  and 
are  fometimes  fo  numerous  anddeftru8:ive  as  to  oc- 
cafion  the  lofs  of  life,  inftances  of  which  have  been 
proved  by  an  examination  of  the  vifcera  after  death; 
of  which  a  cafe  is  defcribed   in  Page  132  of  "A 
Compendium  of  Farriery,"  by  the  prefent  Author, 
publifhed  in    1796.     Thefe  take   their  feat  alfo   in 
the  re8:um,  (the  large  inteftine  nearefl   the  anus,) 
where  they  are  feen  adhering   to  the  interftices  a5 
clofetoeach  other,  during  the  moments  of  evacua- 
tion, as  a  fwarm  of  bees;  and  five  or  fix  may  be 
twitched  off  at  a  time  with  the  fingers  and  thumb, 
juft  at  the  critical  contra6lion  of  the  fphin^ler. 

There 
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There  is  alfoa  large  dark  worm  comes  from  hor- 
fes,  having  a  black  head,  and  in  its  formation  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  as  the  grub-worm,  fo  deftrudive  to 
the  roots  of  ftrawberries  in  certain  dry  feafons  ;  but 
that  thefe  are  of  a  cream  coloured  white,  and  the 
former  of  a  brownifii  yellow,  which  tinge  may 
probably  be  derived  from  the  excrements  in  which 
they  have  been  ingulfed.  A  third  is  the  long  white 
worm,  from  fix  or  feven  to  fourteen  inches  long, 
equally  picked  at  both  ends,  but  larger  in  circum- 
ference towards  one  end  than  the  other  ;  thefe  arc 
prolific  in  the  body  beyond  defcription,  and  when 
completely  diflodged  by  medical  fpecifics,  are  eva- 
cuated in  putiified  maffes  exceeding  credibility. 
The  fourth  are  a  greenifh  fmall  worm,  with  a  per- 
petual vermicular  motion,  which,  by  its  continual 
twifting  and  twirling  in  the  inteftinal  canal,  fo  ir- 
ritates the  animal,  that  he  fometimes  evacuates  fud- 
denly,  and  in  a  date  fo  lax,  that  thefe  worms  are 
frequently  expelled  with  the  dung  in  great  numbers, 
and  feen  working  in  all  directions  upon  its  furface, 
exaQly  fimilar  to  the  exertions  of  an  eel  when 
thrown  upon  the  grafs  from  its  native  element. 

Numerous  are  the  quackeries  and  noftrums  re- 
commended by  the  il-literati^  from  old  books,  and 
unenlightened  practice,  long  fince  buried  in  obli- 
vion ;  but  more  particularly  fince  the  difcovery  of 
thofe grand  fpecifics,  mercury  and  antimony,  which 
may  be  comparatively  faid  to  contain  an  equal 
degree   of  merit    with   tl>e  remaining    conjunftive 

parts 
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parts  of  the  whole  Materia  Medica.  After  all  the 
various  experiments  made,  and  minute  obfervations 
colleBed,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  mode,  but 
mercurial  purgation,  will  be  produ8,ive  of  aQ:ual  and 
infallible  extirpation.  Inflances  are  numerous, 
where  they  have  been  evacuated  in  large  quantities 
(and  in  many  cafes  completely  eradicated)  by  the 
advertifed  Antimonial  Alterative  Powders  of  the 
Author;  but  mercurials  are  certainly  entitled  to 
priority,  upon  the  well-founded  plea  of  infallibity. 
Worms  are  as  common  with  dogs  as  with  horfes, 
and  may  as  certainly  be  cured  by.  the  fame  propor- 
tional  means. 

WORMING  OF  DOGS,— when  whflps,  or 
puppies,  is  believed  by  fomc  to  prevent  their  wan- 
ton and  dellruQive  propenfity  in  play  when  young; 
and  by  others,  to  render  unnecelTary  any  fear  of 
their  receiving  the  canine  infetlion  o^  madnefs  du- 
ring their  lives  :  the  latter,  however,  is  too  (lender 
a  foundation  for  any  decifive  opinion  to  be  cre£led 
upon'.  The  operation  of  worming  is  fimply  this; 
underneath  the  tongue  is  a  frsnum  (or  bridle)  by 
-which  the  motion  of  the  tongue  is  regulated  ;  the 
exterior  fldn  of  this  is  to  be  delicately  flit  fuperfici- 
ally  with  a  lancet,  when  a  tendinous  fubftance,  called 
the  worm^  will  be  perceived  :  the  point  of  a  fmall 
probe,  awl,  or  large  needle,  lliould  then  be  infi- 
nuated  beneath  its  center,  to  raife  it  up,  when,  with 
very  little  force,  one  end  will  come  away ;  this 
taken  hold  of,  with  a  linen  cloth,  or  handkerchief, 

the 
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the  other  end  will  foon  conic  av;ay  under  gentle  ex- 
traftion.  Too  fudden  force,  or  violence,  mult  not 
be  ufed,  left  the  worm  fhould  be  broken,  and  a 
part  left  behind  in  the  attempt. 

WORMWOOD.— This  plant  is  of  two  forts, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Roman  and  Common 
Wormwood  :  both  have  their  properties  of  utility  ; 
but  the  former  is  efteemed  the  moft  efficacious  of 
the  two.  It  has  a  ftrong  but  fragrant  fmell,  and  is 
intenfely  bitter  to  the  tafte:  it  powerfully  relifls 
putrefa6lion,  and  is  highly  ufeful  in  antifeptic  and 
emollient  fomentations;  confequently  well  worthy 
a  place  in  the  garden  of  every  rural  fportfman,  to 
be  ready  upon  unexpeQed  emergencies.  Experi- 
ments  have  been  made  with  this  article  dried,  pow- 
dered, and  given  to  horfes  in.  balls,  for  the  cure  of 
worms ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  acquired  re- 
putation for  any  fpecific  or  infallible  effc6l  in  their 
extirpation. 

WOUNDS — are  welL known  to  be  occafioned 
by  various  means;  and,  in  the  flri61en:  fignification, 
imply  an  accidental  feparation  of  parts,  or  folution 
of  continuity,  by  fome  fharp  inftrument,  fuddenly 
and  accidentally,  or  wilfully  introduced.  In  all 
recent  wounds  cafually  encountered,  and  in  a 
bleeding  ftate,  (if  not  deeply  fcatcdj  little  more  is 
required,  or  can  indeed  be  effeOcd  by  the  moft  ex- 
pert pra6titIoner,  than  to  abforb  the  flux  of  blood, 
and  then  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  as  ncaily 

into 
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into  conta6l  with  each  other  as  circumflances  wiH 
admit,  either  by  future  or  bandage,  where  the  feat 
of  injury  will  admit  of  fuch  procefs;  which  is  not 
always  the  cafe;  wounds  fometimes  happeniag 
where  the  edges  of  the  feparated  parts  cannot  be 
brought  into  any  degree  of  union,  and  the  cure  can 
only  be  effeBed  by  incarnation.  In  fome  circum-- 
fiances,  wounds  are  fuflained  in  fuch  fingular  fitua- 
tions,  and  acrofs  fuch  large  mufcles,  that  the  infer- 
tion  of  flitches,  to  fecure  the  edges,  would  prove  of 
no  effeft,  as  the  whole  would  inevitably  rupture 
upon  every  exertion  of  the  horfe.  in  either  laying 
down  or  getting  up. 

Wounds  of  magnitude  vary  fo  much  in  appear- 
ance, as  influenced  by  the  healthy  or  morbid  ilate 
of  the  body,  the  proper  or  improper  mode  of  treat- 
ment, or  even  the  changes  in  the  weather,  that  no 
precife  and  invariable  plan  can  be  derived  from 
books,  or  inculcated  by  the  pen,  but  what  mufl  ne- 
celfarily  become  fubjcft  to  fuch  alterations  as  pru- 
dence may  prompt,  or  the  judicious  praditioner 
point  out.  In  all  wounds  of  the  fmaller  kind,  and 
where  neither  the  arteries  or  the  tendinous  parts 
are  affe6led,  drefhngs  of  mild  digeflive  or  other 
emollient  unguents,  upon  pledgets  of  lint,  with  a 
foft  bed  of  tow,  and  proper  covering  for  the 
whole,  will  promote  a  fpeedy  incarnation,  when 
cicatrization  will  follow  of  courfe.  Wounds  of 
other  kinds  are  produced  by  different  means-,  and 
require  modes  of  treatment  in  a  degree  adapted  to 

their 
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their  magnitude,  and  the  caufes  by  which  they  have 
been  occafioned.  See  Abscess,  Fistula,  and 
Strangles. 


Y 


YARD-FALLEN— is  what  fome  horfes  are 
conftitutionally  rubje8:  to,  and  frequently  difplay 
it  in  a  flate  of  wearinefs,  or  bodily  laffitude,  de- 
notin-g  no  indifpofition,  and  to  which  no  ill  apper- 
tains. If  the  yard  is  fe^n  to  drop,  and  continue  fo 
any  length  of  time,  in  a  ftate  of  flaccid  debility, 
(the  horfe  bein^  in  other  refpeds  healthy,  and  free 
from  pain,)  it  indicates  a  previous  injury,  fuf- 
tained  by  pinch,  prefTure,  or  fome  other  means, 
upon  that  part  in  the  groins ;  or  by  flip,  drain, 
ftroke,  or  bruife  upon  the  back,  by  which  the  in- 
ternal organs  are  feverely  affefted.  From  whatever 
caufe  fuch  debility  may  have  been  derived,  the  re- 
florative  and  invigorating  fyftem  is  the  only  rational 
plan  to  be  adopted;  nurfmg  in  all  fuch  cafes  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  paltry  and  unneceflary  profufion  of 
medicines :  the  latter  may  be  proper  for  an  interefted 
individual  to  recommend,  but  is  too  inconfiftent 
for  a  man  of  fenfe  to  adopt.  Good  malhes,  pre- 
pared of  malt  and  bran,  equal  parts,  folutions  of 
gum  arabic  in  oatmeal  gruel  and  water,  for  common 
drink  thrice  a  day,  and  a  cordial  ball  night  and 
morning,  for  two  or  three  days  in  fucceffion,  are 
the  befl  and  fimplcfl  means  that  can  be  brought 
into  ufe  upon  fuch  an  occafion. 

Vol.  IL  LI  YARD 
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YARD  FOUL.— A  foulnefs  within  the  fheath 
is  what  happens  with  moft  geldings ;  but  feme  ge- 
nerate or  form  much  more  filth  than  others.  This 
colledion,  for  want  of  being  occafionally  relieved, 
and  cleaned  out,  fo  nearly  plugs  up  the  orifice, 
that  the  yard,  in  its  vapid  flate,  has  not  the  power 
to  protrude  itfelf  for  the  purpofe  of  evacuation, 
and  the  urine  falls  dribbling  from  the  flieath ;  a 
circumftance  that  in  itfelf  points  out  the  necelTity 
of  occafional  cleanfings,  to  prevent  fo  unpleafant 
an  obftru6lion. 

YELLOWS — is  a  diforder  in  horned  cattle,  de- 
nominated the  yellows  ;  but  in  horfes,  as  well  as  in 
the  human  fpecies^  it  is  diftinguiihed  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Jaundice,  which  fee. 

YEOMAN-PRICKER— is  a  part  of  the  royal 
retinue  annexed  to  his  Majefly's  hunting  eftablifh- 
ment.  Of  thefe  there  are  six,  whofe  official  de- 
partment it  is  to  be  fubordinate  to  the  hunlfmauy 
ind  execute  his  orders  in  all  matters  relative  to  the 
STAG  HOUNDS,  whcthcr  at  their  exercife  and  airings,; 
or  during  the  chafe;  full  and  explanatory  particu- 
lars of  which  will  be  found  under  the  feparate  andj 
diilinB;  heads  of  King's  Hounds,  and  Stag- 
Hunting* 

THE    END, 


Printed  hy  T,  Maidtrt^  Shcyhurn.  ua-'T. 
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Mr.  Taplin's  genuine  Ingredients  can  be  obtained  at  the  Hrd  Com- 
mercial Houfes  in  the   City  of  London-      To   the  judicious  and  en- 
lightened this  Myfury  will  fufficiently  explain  itfclf.      Mr.  Taplin,   ib 
long  honoured  by  the  Countenance  and  Support  ofthemolldiftinguiflied 
and  opulent  Charafters,  never  indulged  a  momentary  idea  of  difpenfing 
Cheap  Medicines,  becaufe  his  Principles  would  never  permit  him  to  put 
his  Hand  diflionourably  into  the  Pockets  of  his  belt  Friends ;  nor  would 
liis  well-known  Attachment  to  the   Animal,  allow  hhn  to  prepare  a 
fingle  Article  upon  the  genuine  Property  and  expeQed  probablii  Effi- 
cacy of  which,  he  is  not  only  ready  at  all  times  to  pledge  his  Repuu- 
tion,  but  his  Exiftence.     The  honour  of  fupplying  near  fix  hundred 
Gentlemen,   (a  Lift  of  whom  may  be  feen.)  exchifive  of  his  different 
Agents,  preclude  the  neceflity  of  pedering  the  Public  with  perpetual 
Advertifements ;  rendering  it  at  the  Comrncncem.ent  of  every  Seafon, 
©nly  necelTary  to  communicate  refpcttful  Information,   that  Gentleineri 
refidlng  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  addrclhng  their  Commands  to 
Mr.   Taplin,   Sloane- Square,   Loxdo-n,    fliall   have   their    Medi- 
cines immediately  difpatched  by  whatever  Convevaiuc  they  may  pleafe. 
to  appoint. 


Liji   of  Medicines^  with  their  P7'ic€S, 


Mild  Purging  Balls  —  — 

Stronger  ditto  —  — 

Mild  Mercurial  Purging  Balls  — 

Stronger  ditto  — ;  — 

Cordial  Rhubarb  Purging  Bails  — • 

Purging  Balls  for  Worms  — 

Mild  Diuretic  Balls  for  Cracks,   Scratclies,   Surfeit, 

Hide-bound,  or    tluftuating    Humours 
Stronger   ditto,   for   perceptible    Foulnefs,    Defe6ls 

of  the  Eyes,   Swelled   Legs,  and  Greafe 
Pe£toral  Cordial  Balls  for  recent  Colds  or  Coughs, 

and  to  be  given  after  fevere  chafes  and  long  journies    1 2 
Pe£loral  Detergent  Balls,  for  Obltinate  Coughs,  or 

Afthmatic  and  Thick  Winded  Horfes 
Fever  Balls      —  —  — 

Balls  for  Loofcnefs  or  Scouring  — 

Ditto  for  the  Strangury,  or  Suppreffion  of  Urine 
Ditto  for  the  Flatulent  Cholic,  or  Fret     — 
Ditto  for  the  Inflammatory  Cholic  or  Gripes 
Blifterlng  Ointment  for  Lam.enefs,  Spavins,  Splents, 

or  Curbs     —  — •  — 

Embrocation  for  Lamenefs  or  Strains  — 

Alterative  Powders,  for  Cracks,  Scratches,  Surfeit, 

Hide-bound,   Mange,   Greafe,  or  Worms 
Camphorated  Sperma-c<Eti  Liniment,  for  Cracks, 
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Saturnine  Solvent,  for  Splents 
An     Efficacious    Collyrium    for 

Defluxions  of  the   Eyes 
Mercwrial  Purging  Balls  for  Dogs 


all    Defers   and 


4s.  & 


d. 

6  each, 

o 

o 

6 

6 

6 


9     o    per  doz. 


o 

6  each, 

6 

6 

o 

o 

o  per  pot, 
6  per  bottle, 

o  per  doz, 
o  per  pot, 
o  per  bottle, 

6  per  pint, 
o  per  doz. 


Mr.  Taplin  continue !i  to  give  Advice  upon  the 
DEFECTS  a?id  DISEASES  of  HORSES,  aud  to  Tcuder 
Affijiance  in  all  Cafes  of  difficulty  and  dak- 

Gl.Kf  tuithin  TEN    MILES  of  the    METROPOLIS,    llpOU 


the  mojl  'moderate  Terms, 


ebstr  idicina 

^urri;  neat 


